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A SECRET MISSION. 


CHAPTER 


I—THE OGRE. 


“ Soyez homme des champs; votre réle est sublime.” 


A wHITE low-storeyed house, some 
straggling oak-trees grouped about 
it, stands on the left bank of the 
river Vistula, somewhere midway 
between Warsaw and the German 
frontier. 

It is the 9th of April 1887, and 
evening. The master of the house, 
mounted on a stout iron-grey cob, 
is slowly returning homewards 
from the village that lies a little 
way off. The name of the white 
house—likewise that of the adjoin- 
ing village—is Stara-Wola, and its 
owner is called Felicyan Staro- 
wolski. 

Felicyan Starowolski is a tall 
massively framed man _ turned 
forty, who might have been stout, 
but for his active and sober habits, 
and who might have been good- 
looking if put.in the hands of a 
fashionable tailor and barber. He 
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does not look particularly hand- 
some this evening, attired in a 
shabby coat of faded fustian, 
clumsy hob-nailed high boots, and 
an old brown fur cap, which from 
constant friction has acquired some 
resemblance to a mangy cater- 
pillar. His full bushy beard— 
dark and slightly curly—might 
have been improved by a little 
judicious trimming ; and his large 
rough red hands have been none 
the worse for a closer acquaint- 
ance with the glove maker. But 
his bearing is erect and self-reliant, 
and his eyes—concealed ~ no dis- 
figuring glasses—singularly direct 
and straightforward in their gaze. 
A little wanting in penetration 

rhaps; eyes that were more 
ikely to reveal their owner’s se- 
crets than to discover those of 
other people. Eminently a con 
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tented, healthy, and prosperous- 
looking man was Felicyan Staro- 
wolski, as leisurely dismounting 
from the iron-grey cob—his faith- 
ful companion in field and forest— 
he dismissed it with a resounding 
slap on the shoulder, and entered 
the house by the back-door lead- 
ing from the yard, bringing along 
with him a subtle but pungent 
odour of animal and vegetable 
life— that indefinable essence 
which,suggestive of budding leaves, 
sprouting grain, damp upturned 
earth-clods, new-born lambs, and 
daisy -sprinkled meadows, seems 
to envelop the agriculturist, just 
as the salt sea-brine clings about 
the sailor even on shore. 

Several large rough-haired dogs, 
lying about the corridor in pos- 
tures of unconventional ease, look 
up lovingly at their master’s ap- 
proach, or greet him with a pon- 
derous wag of their mud-incrusted 
tails, which rattle against the deal 
flooring like wooden castanets. 
One yellow mongrel, younger and 
more impulsive than the others, 
receives him with a profusion of 
well-meant but uncouth caresses, 
directed indiscriminately at hands, 
ankles, and knees. 

“Down, Burek, down,” said 
Felicyan, with some difficulty ex- 
tricating himself from the animal’s 
slobbery embraces. At sound of 
his voice a door at the further end 
of the passage was opened, and a 
fat rosy boy of four ran to meet 
his father. 

“ The Swiencone ' is all prepared 
in the saloon, Papeciu.? Come and 
see,” and taking hold of his father’s 
hand in his small chubby fingers,he 
tried to drag him in that direction. 


“ And the priest was here this 
afternoon to bless the food,” said 
a girl of seven, who had followed 
her brother into the passage, “ and 
I helped mamma and Ciocia® 
Luba to arrange the babas and 
placzkis.”’ 4 

“T helped too,” said the boy, 
defiantly. “I carried a basket of 
eggs from the kitchen.” 

“ But you ate two of them on 
the way,” said his sister, reprov- 
ingly. 

“Only because the eggs first 
tumbled down and got broken, 
and so I had to eat them,” ex- 
plained Kostus,® apologetically. 

“Then you are too young to 
carry eggs if you let them fall,” 
retorted Zosia, with the conscious 
virtue of one who has alike out- 
lived the awkwardness of youth as 
the sordid temptations of the flesh. 

The boy’s rosy lips drooped 
ominously, as though a storm were 
not far off. 

‘* Never mind, Kotusio,” said 
Felicyan, taking hold of the child 
in his great strong arms, and toss- 
ing him up to the ceiling with a 
deft movement acquired by long 
practice; ‘never mind; you are 
not too young to eat eggs, and eggs 
were made to be eaten.” 

Kostus smiled again, quite con- 
vinced by the paternal logic. 

“ Eggs were made to be eaten,” 
he repeated gleefully, “and babas 
and placzkis too, are they not, 
father? Come and look at them, 
how fine and large they are !—and 
oh! there is such a beautiful calf’s 
head with a lemon in its mouth!” 

The Paschal repast, de rigueur in 
every orthodox Polish house, was 
laid out in a long low apartment of 





1 Easter repast, consisting of cold blest viands. 


? Diminutive of papa. 


3 Ciocia—maternal aunt. 


* Babas and placzkis, two sorts of cakes always baked at Easter in Poland, the 
former high and crisp, the latter flat and inlaid with preserved fruits. 


5 Kostus, diminutive of Konstantine. 
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more comfortable than elegant ap- 
pearance, a corner room with four 
windows, of which three looked 
out to the front on to an open 
verandah, beyond which glimpses 
might be had of the grand old 
river scarce a hundred paces dis- 
tant; the fourth window com- 
manded a small kitchen-garden, 
enclosed in rather dilapidated 
planking, and which at the pres- 
ent season showed little else but 
straggling rows of well-meaning 
but weak-minded onions and rad- 
ishes, with here and there a lanky 
stake, round which there twined 
the parched and faded wreck of 
what last year was a haricot bean. 
Leaning against the planking, in 
one corner, was a solitary melon- 
frame, like a delicate invalid, still 
much huddled up in straw, despite 
the genial warmth of the April 
day. Faded curtains, which once 
had been red, matched the covers 
of chairs and sofa of convenient 
but antediluvian shapes; the dis- 
coloured wall-paper, which had 
done duty for a score of years, 
was partially concealed—though 
scarcely embellished—by a few 
old dingy French engravings rep- 
resenting the loves of Paul and 
Virginia, whose tarnished gilt 
frames had become so thickly 
speckled by fly-stains as to pre- 
sent the appearance of some in- 
tricate antique design executed 
in black and gold ; speckled like- 
wise in the sarhe disfiguring fashion 
were two large mirrors, which hung 
on the long side of the room. These 
mirrors, of a cheap and inferior 
quality, which Felicyan at the 
time of his marriage had pur- 
chased from a Jewish colporteur, 
served well enough to fill up the 
spaces between the windows; but 
viewed as reflectors of the human 
form divine, they were rather a 
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failure ; for whereas the one had 
a tendency to render tall, narrow- 
shouldered, and consumptive-look- 
ing whoever rashly confided their 
image to its surface, the other in 
equal degree was prone to meta- 
morphose people into fat squat 
dwarfs, with curtailed necks and 
hideously distended mouths. A 
never-failing source of amusement 
to the children, these mirrors: 
they had christened them the fat 
and the thin looking-glass, and as 
such considered them to be in- 
finitely superior to more literate 
reflectors which had no such hu- 
morous freaks. 

Two-thirds of the apartment, the 
only large room in the house, were 
to-day taken up by a long table, 
groaning beneath the weight of 
tall, crisp babas, flat, luscious 
placzkis, dishes of ham or of roast 
sucking-pig, and piles of coloured 
eggs temptingly ranged around 
the calf’s head in the centre. 

Two women—evidently sisters— 
were engaged in putting the last 
touches to the banquet table. Both 
were short, and very dark, with 
clean-cut, rather square features, 
low broad foreheads, straight eye- 
brows that were nearly black, and 
clear olive complexions—comely, 
wholesome-looking women, of that 
type often seen in Poland, which 
denotes some admixture of Ar- 
menian blood. They were just 
sufficiently good-looking to be 
pleasant and attractive, yet not 
oppressed with that inconvenient 
amount of beauty, mostly a burden 
alike to possessor and spectator, 
from its obnoxious, intruding char- 
acter, ever compelling self-con- 
sciousness on one side, and ad- 
miration on the other. 

Lubormira, the younger of th 
two, Felicyan Starowolski’s sister- 
in-law, was very like what Hala? 





1 Hala, diminutive of Helen. 
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had been ten years ago, and ten 

ears hence would probably re- 
semble Hala, if fate were as kind 
to her as it had been to her sister, 
who, in the warm, congenial at- 
mosphere of domestic life, had 
found the conditions requisite for 
developing her qualities, moral and 
physical, to their fullest extent. 
At present there was between 
them the difference that there is 
between a rosy dawn and a sunny 
noon, between the blossom and the 
berry. Luba was eighteen, Hala 
twenty-six ; Luba’s waist measured 
twenty inches—five inches less 
than her sister's: Hala was 
dressed in an old brown merino, 
dyed and turned, and wore her 
black hair—as long and as thick 
as Luba’s—in two thick plaits 
wound tightly round her head; 
Luba had on a dark-blue gown, 
with ribbons fluttering at throat 
and wrists, and her hair was piled 
up high, in not very successful im- 
itation of the most recent Warsaw 
fashion-plates—for girls are girls, 
whether in town or country, and 
even the demurest field mouse, in- 
terred in the most remote stubble- 
field, will unconsciously strive to 
make itself attractive, so long as 
it has not found its mate. 

There was yet another person 
in the room—a parchment-faced 
old man, his shrivelled form envel- 
oped in a shabby Turkish dressing- 
gown. Seated immovable in one 
of the cushioned arm-chairs near 
the window, he might have been 
taken for a waxwork figure but 
for a burning light in the deeply 
sunk black eyes, just now intently 
fixed on a solitary fly, which, lured 
by the April sunshine, had been 
stretching its cramped limbs on 
the topmost window-pane. In his 
withered hand, yellow and trans- 
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arent almost as a piece of clouded 
amber, he held an instrument re- 
sembling a miniature hunting-whip 
doubled back upon itself. This 
was Pan! Nicorowicz, father of 
Hala and Luba. 

Felicyan went up to his wife 
and gave her a rather loud kiss 
on the forehead, which she re- 
ceived with a quiet smile, without 
breaking off her occupation of 
counting over a packet of damask 
napkins ; he nodded to Luba, and 
took hold of the old man’s blood- 
less hand. 

“Well, grandfather, how goes 
it?” 

“Grandpapa has killed three flies 
to-day,” volunteered Kostus, with 
an important air. 

“Yes; one—two—'three,” he 
mumbled indistinctly. They are 
dead—quite dead.” 

“Ah! your sporting season is 
beginning again,” said Felicyan, 
looking down at the old man with 
a sort of indulgent compassion. 
“If this fine weather lasts, you 
will soon have plenty flies to kill.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the grandfather, 
eagerly rubbing his hands together 
in senile glee. “Soon, very soon, 
they will come—dozens of them, | 
hundreds ; and I shall kill them all 
—all” and he flourished the leather 
thong with an air of puerile tri- 
umph, ludicrous to behold, if it had 
not been so melancholy. 

Felicyan turned away from the 
window. The sight of this old 
man, who had outlived all the 
natural instincts and emotions of 
life only to cling to a harmless 
but senseless monomania, was a 
painful one, though the inmates 
of Stara- Wola, familiarised by long 
habit, had almost lost sight oi its 
melancholy and pathetic aspect. 

Madame Starowolska was now 





1 Pan—Mr. 
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going round the table with the 
packet of napkins, distributing 
them one on each plate. Luba, with 
a large nosegay of green parsley in 
one hand, was making it up into lit- 
tle bunches for adorning the calf’s 
head and the roast sucking-pigs— 
sometimes retiring a step or two, 
and putting her head to one side 
with critical air as she reviewed 
the effect of her handiwork. 

“Ts not the calf lovely?” said 
Kostus, clasping together his small 
rosy fingers in boundless admira- 
tion. “I wish it was Easter every 
day!” 

“ Poor little calf!” said Zosia. 

“ The calf is quite happy,” said 
Kostus, with the uncomprehending 
hardness of very early youth. “It 
has got a beautiful blue dish to lie 
upon, and a lemon to eat. See 
how he is laughing—like this,” 
endeavouring to imitate the ghast- 
ly grin of the defunct heifer. 

“You stupid boy!” said his 
sister, contemptuously. “ How can 
it be happy when it is boiled and 
dead? And the poor old cow has 
been crying for it all day.” 

“ Why does she cry ?” asked the 
boy, wonderingly. 

“‘ Because she is unhappy at hav- 
ing lost her child,” said Madame 
Starowolski, pausing in her occu- 
pation. “Just as T should ery if 
you or Zosia were taken away 
from me.” 

Kostus looked curiously at his 
mother, as though trying to recon- 
cile the idea of tears to her cheer- 
ful, smiling face. He had never 
seen her cry. Tears were only for 
little children, he thought—almost 
unknown at Stara-Wola, or con- 
nected solely in his small mind 
with broken noses and a certain 
birch-rod hanging in his father’s 
room, and which had but rarely 
been put into requisition. 

Something of these thoughts ap- 
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peared on the boy’s transparent 
countenance. 

“Suppose, now,” said Luba, who 
was fond of inventing fairy-tales 
to amuse the children—* suppose 
that a wicked ogre were to come 
here and carry off papa or mam- 
ma to a horrid black dungeon full 
of wolves and bears, and serpents 
and dragons, would you not cry 
for them, Kostusio ?” 

Kostusio’s eyes dilated in puz- 
zled, questioning wonder. He did 
not at all know what to think of 
such a terrible and extraordinary 
contingency. 

“ But there are no ogres, Aunt 
Luba!” cried Zosia, with an air 
of superior wisdom; “they are 
only just put into picture-books 
to frighten little children like 
Kostus. There are no real ogres 
in the world, are there, papa?” 

“T only know of one ogre,” said 
Felicyan, with a grave smile. 

“An ogre! A real ogre?” 

“A very real ogre.” 

“What is his name?” 
Kostus. 

“And has he got a dungeon?” 
added Zosia. 

“His name is Alexander, and 
his dungeon is called Siberia,” said 
the father, instinctively lowering 
his voice. 

“Ts that true— quite true?” 
said boy and girl in one breath. 

“ Quite true,” returned Felicyan, 
looking down at his children’s 
eager faces, his own countenance 
darkened by that cloud which 
overshadows every Pole, even the 
happiest, when alluding to the vast 
sepulchre of the living, where so 
many compatriots are wasting 
away their lives in bondage in- 
finitely more bitter than death 
itself. Then, stroking the boy’s 
curly head, he added reassur- 
ingly— 

“ But that need not affect us, 


asked 
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Kostusio. Thank God, we are not 
likely ever to make acquaintance 
with the ogre, or to see the inside 
of his dungeon. Even an ogre 


seldom bites unless you put your 
hand into his jaws, and we are too 
wise to do that, my Kostusio—far 
to wise!” 


CHAPTER II.—THE STAROWOLSKIS OF STARA-WOLA. 


“Story ! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir.” 


The circumstances of Felicyan 
Starowolski’s life had hitherto 
been neither interesting nor ro- 
matic, and he seemed emphati- 
cally to be one of those men 
destined to pass from cradle to 
grave in a smooth humdrum fash- 
ion, leaving no particular mark on 
the world’s outer surface. He had, 
it is true, been forced to take up 
the burden of life very early ; but 
it was but a commonplace earthly 
bundle, challenging neither admi- 
ration nor compassion of gods or 
men—such a bundle as is laid 
upon many shoulders: the only 
difference here being that Felicyan 
Starowolski had borne it better 
than many others in his place 
might have done. But this was 
a mere detail after all, which few 
people had occasion or leisure to 
observe: We aré most of us so 
absorbed in carrying our own 
bundles that we rarely take notice 
of the precise fashion in which our 
neighbours are shouldering theirs, 
and it is only when one of them 
drops his burden with a crash that 
it forces itself upon our notice. 

Left an orphan at the age of 
eighteen, saddled with a small 
estate much encumbered by debt— 
for his father, a notorious gambler 
and spendthrift, had given’ the 
death-blow to the crumbling for- 
tunes of the once rich and power- 
ful Starowolski family—and with a 
young stepbrother of six, Felicyan 
Starowolski was obliged prema- 
turely to give up his own studies 


—CANNING. 


and devote himself to a task that 
would have baffled a less energetic 
and single-minded character. Com- 
prehending that it was imperative 
on him to strain every nerve and 
muscle to the utmost, if he would 
save his meagre patrimony from 
the all-devouring Jews, he had 
heroically made the sacrifice of his 
youth, and without intermediate 
stage had leapt from the heedless 
joys of childhood to the cares and 
troubles of maturity. 

Pleasure was almost an unknown 
word to him in those early years 
of hardship and privation, for he 
could neither afford to associate 
with his better situated neighbours, 
nor could he have enjoyed their 
pastimes, weighted down as he 
was by the responsibilities of his 
position; so while other men of 
his age were filling the ball-room 
or killing time over cards and 
dice, Felicyan was trudging about 
woods and fields early and late, 
superintending, working, devising, 
and executing, literally fulfilling 
the dictum which condemns man 
to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. But these years of 
patient toil had borne their fruit, 
and by the time Felicyan had 
reached the age of twenty-six, he 
had already paid off the greater 
part of the debt attached to the 
estate, and had put his little 
brother Roman in the way of ob- 
taining a first-rate education. 

A farmer usually marries young, 
a wife being almost as necessary 
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a condition to his calling as a 
ploughshare, but Felicyan Staro- 
wolski did not deem it prudent to 
follow general custom in this re- 
spect. Until his brother should 
be securely provided for, he had 
not the right to think of himself— 
so at least it seemed to him— 
wherefore he meanwhile bravely 
contented himself with the plough- 
share without the wife. 

Roman, son of the defunct Staro- 
wolski by a second wife, was very 
unlike his brother. Eager, nerv- 
ous, and ambitious, he was gifted 
with far greater intellectual quali- 
ties. For some years he had pur- 
sued his studies at the Warsaw 
Gymnasium with unsatisfactory re- 
sults, for the lot of a Polish boy 
at a Russian school is always a 
hard one. Ambition has there 
no space to develop, and even 
talents are often a positive dis- 
advantage to theirowner. Roman 
was not long in finding this out, 
and in conceiving a deep aversion 
for his tyrants—an aversion which 
gradually turned to hatred, till 
Felicyan, subdued by the boy’s 
entreaties, took steps to have him 
emancipated from Russian legis- 
lation, and sent to complete his 
education in Germany. Not with- 
out great reluctance had Felicyan 
decided upon this course, which 
entailed almost complete separa- 
tion and estrangement from his 
only near relation, his little Roman, 
whom he loved more as a son 
than as a brother ; and only a sense 
of duty, born of the conviction 
that the boy’s talents would never 
reach legitimate development in 
Russia, had induced him to make 
the sacrifice. 

Nor had he as yet repented his 
decision, for Roman had fully 
justified the proud hopes placed in 
him; and having completed his 
military studies with all possible 
honours, at the age of twenty he 
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received his lieutenant’s com- 
mission. \ 

Felicyan now at last felt free 
to think of himself, and to form 
those domestic ties which for long 
had been his secret desire. 

He was not slow in forming 
them, not being of those men who 
run after impossible ideals, and ex- 
pect to find, combined for their 
exclusive benefit, the beauty of a 
houri with the virtue of an angel. 
What he wanted was a simple 
country-bred girl, of pleasant ap- 
pearance and affectionate disposi- 
tion, sufficiently intelligent to be 
an agreeable companion, and of 
robust enough health to take her 
share of farm and _ household 
duties. 

These qualities he found united 
in Helena Nicorowicz,the daughter 
of a neighbouring gentleman of 
Armenian extraction ; and to her 
he rapidly and irrevocably trans- 
ferred his strong manly heart, just 
as he would probably have trans- 
ferred it to any other seasonable 
and reasonable woman he had hap- 
pened to meet at that time. Her 
modest portion—a few thousand 
roubles—enabled Felicyan to can- 
cel the last remaining mortgages on 
Stara-W ola, as well as to discharge - 
his obligations toward his younger 
brother. The marriage had taken 
place in 1879—just eight years 
ago, when Roman, resplendent in 
the newly acquired glory of a 
German lieutenancy, had assisted 
at the ceremony. 

It had been ashort and hurried 
visit of scarce a week, yet long 
enough to give Felicyan, even in 
the midst of his newly found hap- 
open, a strange thrill of pain, as 

e began to realize that he was no 
longer necessary to his gifted bril- 
liant younger brother, and that 
henceforth their paths in life must 
necessarily lie far apart. They had 
now lain apart for eight whole 
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years ; for Roman, absorbed by the 
intricacies and ambitions of his 
career, had not as yet found time 
to revisit his native country. Cor- 
respondence was of course kept up 
between the brothers; but this, in 
the absence of all mutual inter- 
ests, was necessarily of a meagre 
character, for what comprehension 
could a simple land-tiller be ex- 
pected to have of the nobler science 
of war? while, on the other hand, 
how was it possible to suppose that 
a promising young German staff 
officer should interest himself in 
anything as lowly as the state of 
the crops in Russian Poland, and 
the chances of hail or drought ? 
Pan Nicorowicz, Felicyan’s 
father-in-law, had with his young- 
est daughter, Lubormira, been an 
inmate of Stara-Wola for the last 
half-dozen years, according to the 
patriarchal custom of the land, 
which secures a home and a wel- 
come to anyone bound by ties of 
blood in the house of his relation. 
A renowned slayer of bears and 
wolves in his youth, failing health 
had at last compelled him to relin- 
quish such fierce pastimes in favour 
of hares and woodcock, to which 
he devoted much attention during 
a score of years; and even when 
finally prostrated by a stroke of 
palsy, which in a moment trans- 
formed him into a senseless and 
harmless individual, henceforth in- 
capable of producing fear even in 
the heart of a rabbit, the ruling 
passion, still strong in death, reas- 
serted itself, and as of yore, the 
conscious destruction of animal life 
continued to be the only occupa- 
tion capable of waking a pleasur- 
able emotion within his petrified 
heart. Flies were the only avail- 
able victims in the restrained 
sphere of an indoor life ; but luckily 
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for Pan Nicorowicz flies are very 
numerous in Polish country-houses, 
where the farm-buildings, mostly 
adjoining the dwelling-house, pro- 
duce a perfect Egyptian plague 
of these insects during the hot 
months. In their pursuit and an- 
nihilation, therefore, this old man 
found employment sufficent for his 
remaining span of life. His small 
stock of mental and vital energies 
gradually concentrated themselves 
on this convenient game, which he 
tracked and pursued with a per- 
sistency calculated to make all 
the spiders of Stara-Wola declare 
themselves bankrupt. The winter 
he usually passed in apathy akin to 
that of the household insects ; but 
with the renewal of spring his 
sporting season would begin, and 
no first swallow was ever welcomed 
with such genuine rapture as the 
first fly occasioned to this super- 
annuated hunter. 

In order more easily to bag his 
victims, Pan Nicorowicz had con- 
structed for himself a murder- 
ous little instrument twisted to- 
gether of leather strips, without 
which he never was to be seen so 
long as the sporting season lasted, 
and there were few moments in 
the summer day when the sharp 
cracking sound which marked the 
death of an insect might not be 
heard at Stara-Wola. The old 
man would whimper like a child 
if his weapon were casually mis- 
laid, and to miss a fly occasioned 
him the same acute disappoint- 
ment as an unlucky shot will do 
to a crack sportsman; while to 
kill doubles—that is, two flies at 
one blow—was to him the very 
acme of triumph and delight. 

Such was the domestic position 
at Stara-Wola, at the time my 
story opens in April 1887. 











“A man’s best thin 
Lie close about 


The evening was so warm and 
genial, that Felicyan was tempted 
to smoke a pipe on the verandah 
after supper, as he was fond of 
doing when the weather permitted. 

The landscape stretched out at 
his feet was very familiar, but 
also very dear to him—all the 
more dear because of its familiar- 
ity. All his memories and asso- 
ciations inextricably twined round 
the Vistula river, which flowed 
past his house. He had grown up 
within sight of it: here he lived 
and would live out his life, and 
here he hoped to die. He had 
gazed on the river so often as to 

e familiar with its every aspect, 
with its every light and shade, its 
tides and currents, its depths and 
shallows ; just as we learn to know 
by heart every passing expression 
of joy, grief, hope or disappoint- 
ment on the face of a beloved 
companion. Blue by times, or 
grey, sometimes golden, sometimes 
black, but always majestically 
powerful in its steadfast course, 
relentless and unswerving as the 
march of time or fate, the Vistula 
flowed on, a gigantic mirror, ever 
reproducing the smiles and frowns 
of Nature. 

The space between house and 
river was occupied by a broad 
pasture-field, which, only separated 
from the house by an indifferently 
kept carriage-drive, sloped gently 
downwards, with a_ perceptible 
deepening of colour, till near the 
water’s edge it resolved itself into 
an emerald marsh, where in sum- 
mer waved tall bulrushes, and 
golden-tinted iris flowers. 

No iris were in blossom at this 
early season ; but last year’s bul- 
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are nearest him, 
feet.” 
—MONCKTON MILNES. 





. 


rushes, brown and brittle, some 
erect, some shattered by winter 
storms, were beginning to abdicate 
in favour of a younger, greener 


generation. Likewise the pollard 
willows, which framed in the 
meadow in a sort of fantastic 
hedge, were covertly budding for 
themselves, a veil of tenderest 
softest verdure, too ethereal as yet 
to be designated as foliage. Twi- 
light was now changing the green 
veil into grey, and from the river’s 
surface floating white mists were 
rising to draw a hazy curtain 
across the scene. The outline of 
a gigantic raft, laden with wood 
for the North Sea, flits slowly 
past, dim and spectral in the 
waning light, and the pinewood 
forest on the opposite shore is 
beginning to lose its distinctness 
of outline. The voice of a soli- 
tary bull-frog, down yonder in 
the marsh, alone breaks in upon 
the stillness of the balmy spring 
evening. 

Hala came out and laid her 
hand upon her husband’s shoulder. 

“See how finely the grass is 
sprouting,” said Felicyan, passing 
his arm around Hala’s waist and 
drawing her towards him. “ We 
shall have hay before June.” 

“The paling must be mended,” 
said Hala, “or else the cows from 
the upper field will get in as they 
did last year.” 

“And the bathing-hut will re- 
quire to be re-thatched.” 

“Yes; the summer is going to 
be hot.” 

Both were silent for some mo- 
ments. 

“ Hala,” said Felicyan suddenly, 
“can you keep a secret ?” 
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“T shall try,” she returned, 
smilingly, “ What is it?” 

“A surprise for the children. 
I have bought a donkey.” 

“A donkey! with a cart?” 

“The cart is not quite ready 
yet, the paint will only be dry in 
a couple of days.” 

“A donkey with a cart!” re- 

ated Hala in soft ecstasy. “ How 

appy the children will be! How 
good of you! Just what I had 
been wishing for, only I was afraid 
it would cost too much.” 

“That last batch of pigs sold 
well, and will almost pay for it, 
and there are no particular ex- 
penses impending. My fustian 
coat is still quite good, and I dare- 
say you will not require a new 
summer hat.” 

“Of course not. Why, my hat 
is as good as new, not yet two 

ears old, and your coat is quite 
ovely, Felciu. I always like you 
better so than in your Sunday 
clothes; that blue fustian seems 
so much more natural and home- 
like.” 

Felicyan replied by a slight pres- 
sure of the waist that his arm 
encircled. 

“May I tell Luba about the 
donkey-cart ?” resumed Hala, after 
another pause, filled up by the 
voice of the bull-frog, and by her 
own blissful visions of endless 
donkey-drives to the forest in 

uest of flowers or toadstools. 

“If you think she can hold her 
tongue. I had not meant to tell 
even you; but I'am not a good 
hand at keeping secrets.” 

“Let us come in,” said Hala, 
presently; “the mists are rising, 
and the air is chill.” 

The mists were, in truth, rising 
ever higher, taking, as they did so, 
all sorts of vague fantastic shapes. 
Now it seemed as though a mon- 
strous white dragon were sailing 
through the air: then again it was 


a lanky spectre which appeared 
to hold up a warning hand to- 
wards the couple standing on the 
verandah. 

Together they turned to re-enter 
the house—Felicyan his arm still 
round Hala’s waist, when at the 
threshold they paused again and 
listened. The bull-frog’s croaking 
voice bad ceased, but there was 
now another sound—the sound of 
approaching wheels. A carriage 
—no more than a black shadow in 
the dusk—was coming up the road 
that lay to the left of the house. 
It entered the little strip of avenue, 
and in the next minute had drawn 
up in front of the verandah. A 
figure jumped down with light 
springy motion. Who could it 
be? husband and wife questioned 
each other wonderingly. 

“ Felicyan! ” now called out the 
stranger. 

“Roman! You here? Impos- 
sible!” cried the elder Starowolski, 
recognising his brother’s voice, yet 
scarcely believing his ears. 

The dogs rushed out barking, 
and Luba, bearing a light,appeared 
on the scene to investigate the 
cause of the disturbance. 

Surrounded and greeted, the 
new-comer was welcomed in pro- 
portion to the surprise his appear- 
ance had caused. The dogs, on 
being made to understand that 
they were not required to tear the 
stranger to pieces, speedily lost all 
interest in him, and crestfallenly 
retired; while Hala and Luba 
bustled about to make arrange- 
ments for food and accommodation. 

“What good wind has blown 
you hither ?” asked Felicyan,when 
the brothers were sitting together 
over their cigars about an hour 
later. 

Roman gave a quick furtive 
glance around the room. 

“T have come because——” he 
broke off, for at that moment Hala 
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came into the room with a bottle 
of raspberry syrup in her hand. 

“ Because?” questioned Felic- 
yan, not comprehending the cause 
of the interruption. 
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“Oh, because I wanted to spend 
Easter once more at home,” com- 
pleted Roman with a laugh, in 
which Felicyan failed to detect 
anything unnatural. 


CHAPTER IV.—A QUEEN. 


“ But who is this? What thing of sea or land, 
Female of sex it seems, 
he That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 


Comes this way sailing 


Like a stately ship.” 


—MILTON. 


From the detached belfry- 
tower of a larch-wood church, the 
bell was pealing forth to summon 
the country-folk of Stara-Wola to 
their Easter devotions. 

The building itself, adorned with 
wide-spreading eaves and numerous 
crazy-looking little turrets, was one 
of the poorest in the land, at which 
the more enlightened peasants 
were apt to look superciliously, 
envying such luckier parishes as 

’ possessed a church of real stone; 
yet dyed and bleached by the 
storms and sunshine of a couple 
of centuries, curiously inlaid and 
fretted by many varieties of moss 
and lichen, this humble wooden 
edifice has been transformed into 
a thing of marvellous grace and 
beauty. 

A very palette of colours this 

. little church, which, changing hue 

I: like a chameleon,would like enough 

drive to distraction any unfortu- 
nate artist who, smitten by its 
quaint beauty, seeks to take its 
portrait. An emerald in the early 

. morning, when the dew is still 
clinging to the noisy shingles, it 
fades to a topaz brown when the 
sun has mounted the skies, and 
losing colour as the day goes on, 
recovers at evening a brief span 


of magnificence, according as the 
capricious sunset chooses to thatch 
it with gold or with rubies. Four 
spreading fir-trees, old and vener- 
able as the edifice itself, stand at 
its four corners, and the whole is 
railed in by a wooden planking 
of the same larch-wood of which 
church and belfry are built. This 
oblong enclosure, carpeted with 
short velvety sward, which by 
reason of the dense shade cast by 
church and trees, might rather be 
designated as grassy moss than as 
mossy grass, serves as vestibule to 
the place of worship, wholly in- 
adequate to accommodate the size 
of its congregation. It is, in fact, 
a sort of summer temple, which on 
fine Sundays is thickly thronged 
by the men, women, children, and 
dogs who have not been able to 
penetrate to the inner sanctuary, 
and who from this subordinate 
position imbibe as much grace as 
the open church-door allows to 
transpire. 

To-day this space is more than 
usually crowded, for people have 
thronged together from far and 
near in order to crave the Paschal 
blessing on the viands they have 
brought with them.'! Dogs are 
also more numerous to-day than 








for the same purpose. 





& 1 In Poland the peasants bring their Swiencone viands to church to be bless 
collectively by the priest, who the previous day has visited the wealthier houset 
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usual, and it would seem as 
if the whole canine tribe for 
miles around, infected by a 
sudden fit of piety, had drawn 
together to perform their Easter 
devotions. oubtless they have 
their own good reaséns for this 
religious fervour. The church it- 
self is likewise closely packed with 
kneeling peasants: each one in 
hand a basket or a mysteriously 
tied up bundle tightly grasped. 

The Starowolski family—includ- 
ing Roman—had come early to 
church, a drive of scarce ten min- 
utes from the house. Hala and 
Luba had donned their smartest 
dresses in honour of the high festi- 
val; the latter perhaps also partly 
because of the distinguished-looking 
interesting young man, who had 
thus unexpectedly joined the family 
circle. Luba’s gown to-day was 
of a rather showy lilac-checked 
a. a good deal encumbered 

y cheap trimming, and with the 
brand “country tailor” written 
all over its surface in characters 
unmistakable to the adepts of 
fashion; and Roman, belonging 
to this class, had merely shrugged 
his shoulders on seeing the lilac 
gown, thinking what a pity it 
was that this girl, who might 
almost be called pretty, should 
have made such a figure of her- 
self. 

There were no seats in the body 
of the church, such luxury being 
superfluous to the peasants, whose 
only object it is to pack as close as 
possible; but within the chancel, 
to the right and left of the high 
altar, were two blackened worm- 
eaten benches, reserved for the 
families of the neighbouring gen- 
try who may find it convenient 
to attend this humble place of 
worship. In one of these benches 
the Starowolski family took place, 
as was their wont—the other one, 
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rarely occupied, was likewise 
empty to-day. 

rvice had not yet begun; 
every one was waiting for the ap- 
pearance of the priest, all eyes 
fixed on the sacristy door from 
whence he must approach. After 
half an hour of expectant waiting, 
a shaky-kneed sacristan comes out, 
and feebly begins to light the 
candles. This, however, looks 
like business at last, and straight- 
way there is a stir in the crowd: 
baskets are opened, and bundles 
knotted up in_ bright-coloured 
cotton handkerchiefs are untied ; 
the dogs prick up their ears, and 
begin to sniff the air hopefully, as 
the provisions are getting ranged 
for the blessing. Every peasant 
endeavours to place his goods to 
the best possible advantage, so as 
to secure the largest slice of bless- 
ing, and each one casts covert 
glances of envy or disparagement 
at his neighbour’s provisions. 

An overpowering smell of ham 
rises in the air; there are hams, 
sausages, babas, loaves, butter, 
and, above all, eggs—eggs every- 
where. A curly-haired urchin is 
clasping a gigantic baba with a 
ludicrous air of solemn determina- 
tion ; alongside, a sour-faced old 
crone is defending her sausages 
against a lean black hound with 
acrimonious vigilance. A young - 
girl, with lint-white locks, and eyes 
as blue as chicory flowers, is lov- 
ingly arranging her goods upon an 
orange pocket-handkerchief spread 
out upon the ground. One happy 
woman, proud possessor of a real 
white sugar lamb, adorned with a 
red paper flag, which she has 
placed in the midst of her eggs 
and sausages, is the object of 
many envious glances. Whence 
has she procured this artistic 
masterpiece, which puts to shame 
all their home-made dainties ? 
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Suddenly there is a stir, but it 
is at the lower, not the upper, end 
of the church, and simultaneously 
all faces are turned in that direc- 
tion; the black hound, seeing his 
opportunity, makes a snatch at 
the sausage he has been eyeing, 
and carries it off triumphant, pur- 
sued by vigorous but impotent 
curses on the part of the old 
crone. The other peasants are 
far too much absorbed in watch- 
ing the door to heed the incident. 
Perhaps the priest has been at- 
tending first to his parishioners 
outside, and is only now coming 
in here? although this would be 
contrary to the established order 
of things. Ever since the oldest 
villager could remember, and he 
was ninety-four, the priest had on 
Easter Sunday gone down the 
church from altar to door, distrib- 
uting right and left the blessing 
as he went; and then, only after 
every ham, sausage, and egg 
within the church had been utter- 
ly and irrevocably blest, did he 
proceed to minister to those out- 
side. 

No, it is not the priest, that 
tall commanding form just darken- 
ing the doorway, for the priest is 
small and bent double with age; 
it is a woman—a lady—whose 
features are unknown to any of 
the congregation. 

Robed in a regal mantle of 
sombre velvet, which trails be- 
hind in heavy folds, and with a 
golden crown on her head, she 
walked in with a sort of languid 
assurance, not seeming to notice 
the crouching peasants at her feet 
any more than had they been so 
many crawling insects to be trod- 
den down. 

Instinctively they fell back, 
making way for her to pass, as 
though acknowledging the incon- 
testable right of a sovereign to 
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walk where and how she willed— 
over their bowed necks if it so 
pleased her. The young girl with 
the lint - coloured hair, clumsier 
than her neighbour, had delayed 
in removing the orange kerchief 
containing her provisions. It lay 
right across the passage of the ap- 

roaching stranger, who, disregard- 
ing the puny obstacle, passed over 
it unheeding. 

There is a crunching sound 
underfoot, and then, as the velvet 
folds swept onward, a vision dis- 
closed of bruised and scattered 
viands: a cake shapeless and 
crushed, bright eggs, cracked and 
broken, rolling away in every 
direction. 

The lint-haired young girl looks 
ready to cry as wofully she begins 
to collect the wrecks of her provi- 
sions, vainly trying to make the 
flattened cake stand up. She had 
baked that cakeso tenderly, so care- 
fully, only yesterday ; had watched 
its progress with such a palpitating 
heart! How she had held her 
breath when she had opened the 
oven-door to see if it had risen 
properly! and what a moment of 
triumph it had been, when by the 
family verdict the cake was pro- 
nounced ready and successful— 
and now it would never stand up 
again ! 

Meanwhile the stranger had 
reached the altar, and had taken 
place in the empty bench opposite 
the Starowolski family. They too, 
like the rest of the congregation, 
had turned their heads on her en- 
trance, and had at first only dis- 
cerned a tall regal-looking figure, 
robed and crowned as befits a 
queen. Now, as she sat down o 
posite to them, and—apparently 
overcome by the stifling atmos- 
phere—leisurely removed an upper 
dolman of dark-green cloth, which 
action she performed as naturally 
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and unconcernedly as though she 
had been at home in her dress- 
ing-room, they could see her face 
quite distinctly, for she wore no 
veil. 

It was the face of a young 
woman whose age might be any- 
thing between twenty-four and 
thirty ; not so much a beautiful 
face as a remarkable one, impos- 
sible to be passed by without a 
second glance—a face which once 
seen would always be recognized 
and remembered. Remarkable, if 
only for the aquiline sweep of a 
nose decidedly too prominent for 
— symmetry, and for the 
arge protruding light-grey eyes. 
The most baffling of all eyes, of 
which it isso hard to make out 
whether they see a great deal or 
nothing at all; the most incalcu- 
lable sort of eyes as to their effect 
npon the other sex, for some men 
are as much attracted as others 
are repelled by them. Of the 
mouth, too, it was difficult to de- 
termine whether in its full settled 
curves it expressed much languor 
or much determination. Perhaps it 
would be nearest the mark to say 
that she looked likea woman who is 
conscious of possessing much power, 
but who is too indolent to make 
much use of it. One point only 
about her—her complexion—could 
not fail to satisfy the most epicu- 
rean connoisseur of female loveli- 
ness. It was a perfectly flawless 
even texture, of that peculiar trans- 
parent pinkness which is so hard 
to describe on paper without being 
driven to weak-minded comparisons 
of sunsets on glaciers, rosy sea- 
shells, and best double-faced satin. 
In the well-defined ear and the 
open dilated nostrils, this pinkiness 
intensified makes one think of a 
thoroughbred race-horse, to which 
indeed her whole appearance bears 
a certain eadslenl and indescrib- 


able resemblance. What is seen 
of her hair seems to be of a dull 
sort of fairness with no suspicion 
of ruddiness about it; the crown, 
on closer inspection, turns out to 
be merely a bonnet of one of those 
novel fantastic shapes, pushed ra- 
ther far back upon her head, and 
with wide turned-up flaps decorat- 
ed with minute oat embroidery, 
which sparkles as the light of the 
large Paschal candle falls on it. 
The dark-green dress, combined of 
cloth and velvet cunningly inter- 
mingled, and devoid of all trim- 
ming save some clasps of antique 
gold workmanship, which hold it 
together over the breast, is well 
calculated to display the full swell- 
ing bust and the adorable sweep 
of shoulders of a faultless figure, 
and if the country tailor was em- 
blazoned all over poor Luba’scheap 
lilac gown, the magic name of 
Worth peeps out from every fold 
of the marvellous robe. 

Every detail of the stranger’s 
dress and appearance was carefully 
scanned by the party opposite, 
who indeed could not a avoid 
so doing, seeing that they were 
only separated from each other by 
a space of twenty feet, and that 
none of them could raise their 
eyes without beholding that sur- 

rising vision, the like of which 
had never yet lighted up the dingy 
wooden building. 

Hala and Luba, using their 
large prayer -books as screens, 
peeped out from behind them in 
round-eyed wonder, trying to pene- 
trate the mystery of that bodice, 
that fitted like a snake’s skin, and 
like a snake’s skin seemed to lie as 
lightly and easily on its wearer. 
Zosia and little Kostus stared 
openly and ee making 
no pretence at all of saying their 
prayers; and Felicyan, after a 
short scrutiny, averted his eyes, 
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renouncing all attempts to fathom 
this very bewildering specimen of 
an already sufficiently bewildering 
sex. Roman alone neither avert- 
ed his eyes nor stared boldly, but 
he stole occasional quick restless 
glances at the stranger, impelled, 
as it were, against his will, by the 
indolent power of those large grey 
eyes, which each time he found 
fixed upon him—not with any ex- 
pression of interest, however, but 
simply as though his face hap- 
pened to be placed at the most 
convenient angle for her gaze to 
rest upon. 

The service proceeded to take 
its usual course, and every one 
was glad when it approached con- 
clusion, for the combination of 
incense and ham on a warm spring 
day hardly made up a refreshing 
atmosphere. The children began 
to get restless towards the end of 
Mass, and little Kostus had already 
several times pulled his mother’s 
dress in mute supplication of de 
liverance. The Starowolski family 
rose first to go, leaving the stranger 
sitting alone on the opposite bench. 
She was engaged in slowly drawing 
on her dolman again, languidly 
fastening the clasps that held it 
together over the chest. 

It was a relief to get out into 
the open air, and each drew a long 
breath of relief when, having frayed 
a passage through the crowd of 
kneeling sheepskin figures at the 
church-door, the road outside was 
gained. The road, a little broader 
at this place, was thronged with 
the numerous peasant-carts that 
had brought families from a dis- 
tance; for in this district, where 
Catholic churches are but scantily 
strewn about, the Polish peasant 
thinks nothing of driving two or 
three hours, or even more, in order 
to attend service. These cart’, of 
the most primitive order of con- 
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struction, are made of wattled 
willows on a very slight wooden 
framework —a long basket on 
wheels, into which, combined with 
a little straw, as if to prevent the 
heads breaking against each other, 
several generations of a family are 
packed, to jog many miles up hill 
and down dale, in quest of religious 
consolation. 

range | vociferating peasants are 
going about between the carts, 
many busied in repairing some 
damage accrued to their vehicle 
on the drive hither: knotting to- 
gether portions of the rotten rope- 
work harness, or trying to stop up 
unsightly fissures in the wattled 
sides ; while the lean, undersized 
horses, ill-kept and soiled, are 
patiently waiting with bowed heads 
and lack-lustre eyes, until they 
shall be bidden to resume the 
labours of life. Their foals—for 
at this spring season almost each 
cart has a foal appertaining to it 
—rough-coated joyous creatures, 
with mischievous black eyes and 
short oscillating tails, are prancing 
about the deep mud between the 
carts, trotting, squealing, biting 
each other, and kicking up their 
heels, by way of demonstrating 
that in their opinion life is a very 
good joke indeed. 

Among the many vehicles that 
encumber the road, two only can 
be dignified by the name of car- 
riage. The first is Felicyan’s own 
modest equipage, a light half-open 
barouche, which, ten years ago, 
when he had bought it second- 
hand of a neighbour, had pre- 
sented a tolerably spruce appear- 
ance. Now, the yellow oak-stain 
of the woodwork has lost the last 
trace of varnish, the leather hood 
has turned a rusty brown, and the 
lining is faded and soiled ; yet the 
wheels are still sound, the springs 
undamaged, and such as it is— 
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bred bays, requiring no pedigree 
to establish their patrician claim 
at a glance, are harnessed abreast 
in the Russian fashion, and held 
in check by a coachman whose 


barring accidents—it is good for 
half-a-dozen years to come. 

So at least thought Felicyan and 
his wife, who, perfectly satisfied 
with their conveyance, had failed 
to take notice of the changes time 
had wrought upon it; and Hala 
had always experienced a certain 
modest pride when,driving through 
the village seated in her own car- 
riage, she had graciously returned 
the peasants’ humble salutations. 

To-day, however, its light is 
dimmed by a greater glory—just 
as one star paleth before a brighter 
one—for scarce ten paces off stands 
another carriage, whose elegant 
shape, unimpeachable enamel, and 
chastely plated silver harness com- 
bine to produce a tout ensemble 
of perfect distinction. Tiree well- 


livery is such as befits the keeper 
of such noble quadrupeds. 

Altogether a turnout worthy to 
grace the streets of any capital; 
but looking rather out of place 
drawn up in the mire in front of 
a little wooden country church. 
It has come a long distance, that 
is evident, for alike the dark en- 
amel of the carriage, as the shining 
bay coats of the horses, are thickly 
bespattered by mud; the rich brown 
mud which at this season lies over 
the country roads like a sauce, 
with irreverent touch besmearing 
peasant and prince alike. 
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THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1848.1 


WHEN it became known that Dr 
Heinrich von Sybel was engaged 
in writing a history of the recon- 
struction of Germany, all persons 
interested in European politics 
looked forward eagerly to the ap- 
pearance of the work. It was 
generally admitted that no living 
man was better fitted for the task. 
Sybel is perhaps the most famous 
of the disciples of Ranke, and pos- 
sesses the critical spirit of his 
illustrious master. He differs, 
however, in one particular from 
almost all the other members of 
the historical school to which he 
belongs. Most of these have em- 
ployed the method of critical in- 
vestigation they learned from 
Ranke to solve complicated prob- 
lems of medieval history. Sybel 
has devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of modern times. In the 
tone of his mind ne has much 
more in common with Hausser, 
Droysen, Bernhardi, and the writ- 
ers of the Heidelberg school who 
were influenced by the learned 
Schlosser, than any other of the 
disciples of Ranke. This mental 
affinity will become clear to any 
one who compares Sybel’s history 
of the French Revolution with 
Hausser’s narrative of events in 
Germany from Frederic the Great 
till the formation of the Germanic 
Confederation in 1815. These 
works resemble each other in 
general character to a remarkable 
extent. The effect of both is to 
vindicate the revival of German 
influence in Europe, and to lead 
the reader to the conclusion that 
this could only be acquired under 
the hegemony of Prussia. 


It was Sybel’s history of the 
Revolution which acquired for 
him European fame. In it he 
demolished the fable that the war 
against revolutionary France was 
wantonly brought about by the 
various European Governments. 
He exposed the story that the fail- 
ure of the Allied armies was owing 
to the heroism of the volunteers of 
1792, and destroyed many other 
similar legends which are still 
credited by uninformed persons. 
But the greatest service he ren- 
dered was to show for the first 
time and conclusively that it was 
the Polish question which par- 
alysed the action of the Powers 
in their struggle against France. 
It may, however, be doubted 
whether even this great work 
displays more strikingly some of 
the high moral and intellectual 
qualifications for writing history 
which Professor Sybel possesses 
than some of his less well-known 

ublications. The essays he pub- 
ished some quarter of a century 
ago, and which contain brilliant 
treatises on Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, Catherine II., and Burke, 
place their author in the very first 
rank among the political thinkers 
of our time. 

The task on which Professor 
Sybel is now engaged will in all 
probability be completed by the 
end of this year. It will be a 
work of six or seven volumes; but 
if we are to judge by the portion 
recently published, no one inter- 
ested in contemporary politics or 
historical science will object to it 
on account of its length. It is, 
however, to the first volume, in 
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which the events of the year 1848 
are reviewed, that politicians will 
look who desire to form an opinion 
as to the value of the mature 
judgment of Professor Sybel on 
affairs of State. The account given 
of the disturbances which took 
place in Berlin during the month 
of March of that year is based on 
the testimony of eye-witnesses or 
of persons who took part in the 
events of the time, and is in the 
highest degree interesting. The 
distinguished historian, however, 
no doubt in his desire to be brief, 
hardly brings out with sufficient 
clearness how totally opposed the 
great majority of the Prussian 
people were to the revolutionary 
movement, which was guided from 
first to last by members of an in- 
ternational conspiracy. 

In the last days of November 
1830, an insurrection broke out 
in Poland, and, owing to the 
pusillanimity or incompetence of 
the Grand- Duke Constantine, was 
for a time a success. The Rus- 
sian Government in Warsaw was 
overthrown, and General Chlo- 
picki, an old soldier who had 
fought under Napoleon, was ap- 
= dictator. Inthe spring of 
831, a large Russian army entered 
the country, and although badly 
were: | ultimately bore down 
all opposition. Warsaw fell in 
September. The constitution which 
the Emperor Alexander I. had 
given the country after the Con- 
ress of Vienna, and which the 

oles had so shamefully abused, 
was abolished, and in , we 
1832 Poland was declared a Rus- 
sian province. After the sup- 


pression of the insurrection, a large 
number of Poles had to fly from 
their country. They established 
themselves in the various capitals 
and chief cities of Europe, and 
organised themselves into societies 
with secret signs and passwords, 
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with a view to revolutionary ac- 
tion. They became everywhere 
the allies of all who were inimi- 
cal to the existing order of things. 
Polish exiles placed their services 
at the disposal of the disciples of 
Mazzini in Italy, and of the fol- 
lowers of Louis Blanc and Ledru 
Rollin in France. In Germany 
they were the friends of those who 
looked up to such men as Rotteck 
as political philosophers, and to 
Heine and Bérne as models of 
enlightened patriotism. They sym- 
pathised with Spanish Republicans 
and with English Chartists. Under 
the sinister guidance of Bem and 
Mieroslawski, they became the 
prime agents of international con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of every 

overnment in Europe. They were 
mixed up in attempts to assassinate 
sovereigns and statesmen, and to 
provoke popular risings in various 
places. But these attempts had 
always been failures. At last, on 
the 24th February 1848, an in- 
surrection broke out in Paris. 
Louis Philippe, weighed down by 
the recollection of the indirect and 
crooked methods by which he ob- 
tained his crown, lost his nerve 
completely, and with ten thousand 
splendid troops at his disposal, 
abandoned the Tuileries to a half- 
armed and undisciplined mob. The 
monarchy of July came to an end. 
A provisional Gecemanenn was 
formed, and two of its leading 
members were Louis Blane and 
Ledru Rollin. The former pro- 
fessed socialistic opinions, the lat- 
ter represented the traditions of 
the Jacobin terror of 1793. Anar- 
chists in every country imagined 
the day of their triumph was 
dawning. In Germany the great- 
est uneasiness prevailed. Men 
were still alive who could remem- 
ber the bands of ruffians that in 
October 1794 were led to Cologne 
and Coblenz by Championnet and 
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Marceau. Respectable people trem- 
bled at the thought that if the re- 
sources of France fell into Jacobin 
hands, similar hordes might again 
make their appearance on the 
Rhine. Most persons forgot that 
between 1794 and 1848 the wars 
of Napoleon had taken place. Very 
few then understood lee deeply 
the Prussian monarchy had been 
affected, and how enormously it 
had been strengthened, by the 
events of the year 1813. Men 
merely looked to the outward and 
visible signs of the times, and these 
pointed to storm and tempest. 
Already, in the month of February 
1848, a band of freebooters seized 
on the principality of Neuchatel, 
and proclaimed the deposition of 
the King of Prussia, who happened 
to be the sovereign of the territory. 
This little country owed its pros- 
perity mainly to the fostering 
care of the Princes of the House 
of Hohenzollern, who had ruled it 
with a short interruption since the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. During a great portion of 
that time it had enjoyed absolute 
immunity from taxation, and while 
under the Prussian Crown 
sessed one of the best Govern- 
ments and purest administrations 
in the world. These advantages, 
however, did not avail the Crown 
when it was attacked by the forces 
of revolution. 

At the same time, a formidable 
movement commenced in South 
Germany, and spread like wild- 
fire through the country. It was 
guided chiefly by persons belonging 
to the middle classes,—merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, professors, and 
some officials in the public service. 
All these persons were animated 
by a burning desire to see Ger- 
many strong and united. They 
agreed on no other subject under 
the sun. On the 5th of March a 
conference was held by them at 
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Heidelberg to formulate a policy. 
The congress was attended by fifty- 
one leading men. These were 
mostly South Germans, but two 
stray Prussians might have been 
observed amongst-them. At the 
meeting Gustav von Struve, a Ba- 
varian who had been in the service 
of the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg, 
and Friedrich Karl Hecker, a 
lawyer from Baden, openly urged 
the proclamation of a German re- 

ublic. Their chief opponent was 

einrich von Gagern, a distinguish- 
ed son of a distinguished father. 
He and his friends advocated the 
establishment of the Empire. This 
group of men had a great advan- 
tage over the republicans, in that 
their knowledge of the country, 
its history and needs, was far 
more accurate and profound. Both 
parties, however, were equally in 
earnest, and it was clear they 
could not possibly act together for 
any considerable time. Neverthe- 
less, to maintain some show of 
union, it was agreed they should 
co-operate in the endeavour to call 
into existencea central parliament, 
to which the people of the dif- 
ferent States should send their 
representatives. 

Heinrich von Gagern saw the 
danger of allowing a popular as- 
sembly to meet in times of trouble 
and excitement, without having at 
its disposal the assistance derived 
from experience in practical poli- 
tics and administration. He there- 
fore endeavoured to persuade the 
Governments of the various States 
to come to an agreement amongst 
themselves and form a provisional 
executive, which should. lay before 
the representatives of the nation a 
carefully thought-out plan for the 
reconstruction of Germany. His 
efforts were fairly successful, when 
suddenly an insignificant disturb- 
ance at Vienna, backed by a dis- 
reputable court intrigue, over- 
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threw the government of Prince 
Metternich. Very soon anarchy 
ran riot in every province of the 
Austrian Empire. The immediate 
effect of this was to increase the 
excitement in Germany, and every- 
thing seemed to point to the mo- 
ment as favourable for anarchists 
to make a determined effort against 
the monarchy ofthe Hohenzollerns, 
and endeavour to overthrow the 
most firmly established throne on 
the Continent. For more than a 
dozen years the Polish exiles had 
been conspiring with special malig- 
nity against Prussia, and now, 
chiefly under their guidance, re- 
volutionists from every country in 
Europe,—Englishmen,Frenchmen, 
Italians, Hungarians, South Ger- 
mans,—flocked to Berlin. The 
Poles themselves appeared, of 
course, in considerable numbers. 
Towards the middle of March the 
multitude of these strangers be- 
came every day greater. This 
invasion of foreigners was a 
matter of common observation 
and remark among all classes in 
the city. It was particularly 
noticed by members of the British 


Legation. 

i those days England was re- 

resented at the Court of Berlin 
by the Earl of Westmorland. This 
nobleman had in his youth, as Lord 
Burghersh, been accredited to the 
headquarters of the Allied army 
during the latter end of 1813 
and the year 1814. He had wit- 
nessed many interesting scenes in 
the campaign in France, and had 
written a Memoir on the opera- 
tions of the armies under Prince 
Schwarzenberg and Field-Marshal 
Blucher, in which he tried to do 
some justice to the all-important 
services rendered by the troops 
who were commanded by the 
old Prussian hero. This book 


was thought fairly well of in mili- 
tary circles, and remains to this 
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day an authority on the circum- 
stances which decided the advance 
on Paris after the battle of Arcis 
sur Aube. Napoleon, as is well 
known, determined to throw him- 
self on the line of retreat of the 
allies, with a view of threatening 
their communications. He ac- 
cordingly marched to St Dizier, 
and left Paris exposed, with no 
force to speak of between it and 
the hostile armies. Napoleon cal- 
culated the allies would be so 
terrified by his move, that they 
would not dare to advance on the 
capital. As far as Schwarzenberg 
was concerned, he had judged right- 
ly. On the morning of the 24th 
of March 1814, the Austrians were 
making a retrograde movement, 
when an aide-de-camp of the Em- 
peror of Russia overtook Prince 
Schwarzenberg not far from the vil- 
lage of Sommepuis, and announced 
that the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia were approach- 
ing, and desired a conference. 
They arrived immediately after- 
wards. A council of war was 
held on horseback, in a field near 
the highroad. The Emperor of 
Russia strongly urged an imme- 
diate advance on Paris, and was 
supported by King Frederick Wil- 
liam III., and by Wolkonski, 
Debitsch, and Toll. In fact, 
Bernhardi has established that, in 
all probability, the idea originated 
in the mind of the last mentioned 
famous soldier. Schwarzenberg 
unwillingly agreed. Orders were 
at once given for a march on 
Paris, and the fate of Napoleon 
was sealed. The circumstance 
that Lord Westmorland had been 
intimately mixed up with these 
stirring events, and that he had 
shared the anxieties and dangers 
of a time which will never be 
forgotten in Northern Germany, 
caused him to form many intimate 
and warm friendships with em- 
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inent Prussians. Among these 
friends was one of the most illus- 
trious men who ever served the 
Prussian Crown. This person was 
exceptionally intimate, and used 
to dine with Lord Westmorland 
regularly every Sunday. The 
14th of March 1848 fell upon 
a Sunday. Lord Westmorland’s 
friend came to dine, as usual. 
There was no one present uncon- 
nected with the legation, and the 
conversation, which was of an ex- 
ceedingly confidential character, 
turned on the symptoms of dis- 
order which were everywhere 
apparent, and on the dark pros- 
pects of the coming week. The 
Prussian statesman besought Lord 
Westmorland to aid him in his 
endeavours to induce the king 
to give positive orders that effec- 
tive steps should be taken against 
the forces of anarchy. He then 
recounted how he had himself re- 
ceived information, from a member 
of the inner circle of a revolution- 
ary society, of the means which 
were to be adopted during the 
following days to provoke a con- 
flict between the people and the 
armed forces of the Crown. The 
informer was a man to whom Lord 
Westmorland’s friend had done a 
great act of kindness in past times, 
and he was grateful for it. He 
was a man of considerable ability, 
and was engaged in the education 
of youth. His talents and his 
calling rendered him extremely 
useful to the revolutionists, and, 
after they had succeeded in catch- 
ing him in their toils, he rose 
to a high position among them. 
When, however, the hour was 
about to strike which was to mark 
the commencement of revolution- 
ary action, he regretted his con- 
nection with anarchists, and de- 
termined to warn his old bene- 
factor of the impending danger to 
society and the State. He sought 
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him out, and gave him in detail 
the plans of the conspirators. 

The whole matter was discussed 
at the British Legation on that 
Sunday evening. me who were 
present and took part in the con- 
versation are still alive; and the 
events of the next few days proved 
the correctness of the information 
down to the most minute particu- 
lar. Lord Westmorland did all 
he could to meet the wishes of his 
friend, and urged on persons in 
authority, with as much earnest- 
ness as his diplomatic position per- 
mitted, the necessity of paralysing 
the designs of the anarchists by 
some obvious precautionary meas- 
ures. But the Government was 
totally demoralised. The Memoirs 
of General von Brandt, and the 
accounts given by all persons who 
saw King Frederic William IV. 
during the months of February 
aud March 1848, prove that he 
had lost the power of making up 
his mind and of acting with re- 
solution. The events which took 
place in Neuchatel affected him 
deeply. The men who enjoyed his 
confidence were, as a rule, timid 
persons, who offered good and solid 
reasons against every course pro- 
posed. Few of them realised the 
truth that in times of danger the 
path of safety is only to be dis- 
covered by following with deter- 
mination a line of policy selected 
after careful consideration of the 
difficulties which surround all vig- 
orous action. 

On Monday the 15th of March, 
partial disturbances took place in 
thestreets, and lasted till late on the 
night of the 16th. On the morning 
of the 17th, everything became sud- 
denly and suspiciously still. It was 
the calm before thestorm. Through- 
out the day, while those responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of order 
were perplexed by conflicting and 
contradictory counsels, the apostles 
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of sedition and the organisers of 
rebellion were busy at work pre- 
paring for the morrow. It was 
determined that at an early hour 
on the 18th a crowd should as- 
semble before the royal palace. 
This was arranged, and about noon 
a vast multitude had gathered 
together on the appointed spot. 
Frederic William appeared, and 
harangued the people. But, as 
the revolutionary leaders had cal- 
culated, the mob became more and 
more unruly, and orders were given 
to disperse it. Troops began to 
move for the purpose, and used 
as little force as possible. A pre- 
concerted signal brought on the 
conflict. From that day to this 
it has never been discovered who 
gave that signal. By some it was 
thought to have been given by a 
Frenchman ; but it was most likely 
the act of a Pole who had resided 
a long time in Paris, and who had 
been sent to Berlin in the service 
of an international secret society. 
Some shots were fired, one of them 
by a soldier under rather suspicious 
circumstances. No person was 
hurt, but the report was at once 
circulated through the city that 
the people were being massacred. 
The usual revolutionary tactics 
were resorted to, and the most 
absurd and preposterous stories 
were told of atrocities committed 
by the troops. They obtained 
ready credence among people whose 
minds had been carefully prepared 
to believe them. Barricades rose 
in all directions. The conspiracy 
to bring about a revolution in 
Berlin had been crowned with 
success. 

The garrison was under the com- 
mand of General Karl Ernst von 
Prittwitz, a soldier who had seen 
much service. He was present 
when only sixteen years of age at 
Auerstadt, and received a severe 
wound in that famous battle. 
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Subsequently he took part in all 
the campaigns from 1812 to 1815. 
He was a military writer of merit, 
and enjoyed the confidence of his 
troops. Prittwitz, who had only 
12,000 men at his command, took 
energetic steps to put down the 
rebellion, and the fighting began 
at once. It raged all the after- 
noon, and continued after sunset, 
through a_ beautiful moonlight 
night. The troops were every- 
where completely victorious, and 
order would have been easily re- 
stored had it not been for the 
vacillation of the king. Frederic 
William was in a state of mind 
bordering on insanity. The sound 
of the combat had upset the balance 
of his reason. Kind-hearted and 
amiable, he could not bear the 
notion of serious conflict with his 
people. He sometimes burst into 
tears, and then would remain for 
an hour or more in a state of 
apathy, taking no notice of any- 
thing going on about him. Then 
he would hamper Prittwitz with 
instructions which were always 
given with a view to make him 
act with as little energy a8 pos- 
sible. About nine o’clock in the 
evening the king received in audi- 
ence Frieherr Ernst von Vincke. 
This gentleman was a firm believer 
in many of the phrases of the hour. 
He belonged to the school of men, 
now dead and gone for ever, who 
desired to see established in Prussia 
a parliamentary system on the 
model of the English constitution. 
Vincke enlarged upon the danger 
of the conflict producing a feeling 
of alienation from the dynasty, 
and contended that if the troops 
were withdrawn, order would be 
at once restored. The king gave 
no positive sign of his own opinion, 
but undoubtedly Vincke had made 
an impression. Towards midnight 
Frederic William could bear no 
longer the sound of arms, and he 
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sent for Prittwitz, and told him 
to cease firing. The general was 
ordered to maintain himself in the 

ositions he had won, but was for- 
fidden to undertake any new at- 
tack against the forces of rebellion. 
Frederic William then proceeded 
to issue a proclamation, in which 
he promised that if the barricades 
were removed, he would order the 
troops to retire. The rebels an- 
swered that they would not destroy 
the barricades till the soldiers re- 
turned to their barracks. The 
king was more embarrassed than 
ever. General von Prittwitz be- 
sought him to allow the troops to 
act. His brother, the Prince of 
Prussia, who was one day to be 
the first emperor of reconstructed 
Germany, expressed his views 
with vehemence and decision, and 
pointed out the ignominy of hold- 
ing parley with rebels in arms. 
On the other hand, Count Arnim- 
Boytzenburg advised concession to 
the popular demands. At last an 
order was placed in the hands of 
Prittwitz to march the troops into 
their barracks. In obedience to 
this command, the soldiers had to 
retire to their quarters, amidst the 
insulting jeers of the rabble, and 
subsequently they were ordered to 
evacuate the city. How the order 
that the troops should retire was 
obtained from the sovereign re- 
mains a mystery to this day. A 
friend of mine—a lady of high 
distinction, only lately dead, the 
wife of an eminent statesman, and 
the mother of a distinguished liv- 
ing public man—was often told 
by the king that he never know- 
ingly gave that order. I have 
heard this statement confirmed by 
one of the. most intimate friends 
Frederic William IV. ever pos- 
sessed. The suggestion has been 
made that there were traitors in 
the council,—that the document 
was artfully placed among other 
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papers the king was signing, and 
that he affixed his signature with- 
out knowing what he was doing. 
I have even heard the names of 
the supposed conspirators men- 
tioned. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the nerves of the kin 
were so completely unstrung, an 
his mind clouded by the mental 
suffering he had endured for the 
four-and-twenty previous hours, 
that he was unable ever after to 
- a strictly accurate account of 
is actions during those March 
days, or of the motives which 
guided them. 

What took place after the evac- 
uation of Berlin by the troops is 
well known. The king dismissed 
his Ministers, and offered office to 
Count Arnim-Boytzenburg, Camp- 
hausen, Alfred von Auerswald, and 
Count Schwerin, who were sup- 
posed to possess the public con- 
fidence. With their advice and 
approval he issued a proclamation, 
couched in rhetorical and most 
unguarded language, in which he 
gave every one to understand that 
his intention was to place himself 
at the head of the national move- 
ment. He rode through the streets 
of Berlin wearing the colours which 
had become the symbol of revolu- 
tion. As the funeral procession 
of those who had been killed on 
the barricades passed his palace, 
he paid honour to the memory of 
men who had fallen in the attempt 
to deprive him of his crown. He 
sent his brother to England, lest 
he should fall a victim to the state 
of anarchy which the royal weak- 
ness had brought about. He did 
all he could to appease and flatter 
the people, and was insulted for 
his pains and ridiculed from one 
end of Germany to the other. The 
fact that the Prussian Crown re- 
covered so soon from the degra- 
dation of that period, is a far 
stronger proof of the solidity ofthe 
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Prussian monarchy than the vital- 
ity it showed in the dark hour of 
Napoleon’s triumph,when Frederic 
William IIl. and Queen Louisa 
and their children had to seek ref- 
uge in an outlying corner of the 
kingdom, and were left to meditate, 
as they wandered on the shores of 
the Baltic, on the instability ofall 
human things, and on the events 
which seemed likely to bring about 
the complete destruction of the 
Prussian State. 

While the authority of the 
Crown was gradually being re- 
stored in Prussia, the Parliament 
at Frankfort was busy at work on 
a plan for the reconstruction of 
Germany. Heinrich von Gagern 


had been more or less successful 
in bringing some show of method 
into the proceedings, and, after 
long and tiresome discussions, a 
constitution was elaborated. This 
constitution, the details of which 


it would be waste of time to dis- 
cuss, was conceived by persons 
who were under the influence of 
the prevailing belief that the main 
support of good and wise govern- 
ment is the middle-class. It was 
determined to re-establish the 
Empire; but the constitution was 
framed in a spirit of suspicion to 
imperial authority. The Kaiser 
was only to have a suspensive 
veto. Parliament could at any 
time easily have deposed the 
sovereign, and proclaimed a re- 
public. It would have been as 
impossible to have maintained the 
Empire under this constitution as 
it was to preserve the ancient mon- 
archy of France after the accept- 
ance of the constitution of 1791. 
The Government of the Kaiser 
would, in the interests of self- 
preservation, have had to resist 
every attempt to strengthen the 
popular element. The _ result 
would have been that the ex- 
ecutive could never be brought 
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into harmonious relations with 
popular feeling. Hence perpetual 
friction between the Crown and 
the representatives of the people 
must ensue ; and, in the long-run, 
either the Kaiser must have had 
recourse to violence, broken the 
law, and adopted revolutionary 
methods, or he must have become 
aslave of a triumphant democ- 
racy 

When the Parliament at Frank- 
fort decided to re-establish the 
imperial dignity, they determined 
to send a deputation to Berlin, 
headed by Simson their president, 
to offer the crown to the King of 
Prussia. When the envoys were 
in audience, Frederic William re- 
fused to accept the symbol of 
imperial authority unless he was 
requested to do so by all the 
Governments and sovereigns of 
Germany. The ‘ Preussische Jahr- 
biicher’ of January last contains 
a most eloquent letter from him 
to Arndt, in which he explains his 
reasons to that pure and high- 
minded patriot for declining to 
accept the responsibility which the 
Frankfort Parliament. wished to 
thrust upon him. It does great 
credit to the political sagacity of 
the king, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that eloquence is its least 
merit. 

The truth was, the time had not 
come for reconstructing Germany. 
The hegemony of Prussia would 
at that moment have not been 
tolerated by Austria. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the accept- 
ance of the imperial crown by the 
head of Hohenzollern would have 
been followed by civil war in Ger- 
many. In this struggle the sym- 
pathies of the mass of the people 
would not have been on the Prus- 
sian side, and, moreover, the Prus- 
sian army in 1849 was a very 
different instrument from that 
forged some years later by William 
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I. and Field-Marshal Roon. Dr 
Delbruck, in the paper in the 
‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher’ to which 
I have already referred, deals 
severely. with Frederic William 
IV., whom he characterises as the 
least Prussian of Prussian sover-. 
eigns. Some of his criticisms are 
not perhaps too severe. Never- 
theless, as time goes on, and as the 
true character of the movement of 
1848 becomes better known, im- 
partial history will probably pro- 
nounce that in rejecting the pro- 
posals of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, and in declining to adhere 
to the constitution that assembly 
elaborated, he rendered a service 
to his country so great as to out- 
weigh the evil consequence of 
many errors. Since then, the new 
German Empire has been founded, 
and is at the commencement of 
what I hope and believe will be 
a noble and brilliant career. It 
is no doubt menaced by dangers, 
many and formidable. But the 
threatening dangers are not as 
great as some which have been 
already triumphantly overcome. 
The long struggle between Austria 
and Prussia for supremacy in Ger- 
many, which was a main source of 
weakness to the German nation, is 
a thing of the past. No one now 
desires to reverse the verdict of 
Koniggratz. And if Prussia in 
the last century with insignificant 
resources was able during a con- 
siderable period of the Seven Years’ 
war to hold her own against 
Europe in arms, and in this cen- 
tury to become the life and soul 
of the rising against Napoleon in 
1813 under circumstances of un- 
exampled difficulty, it is surely 
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very probable that United Ger- 
a will be able to resist suc- 
cessfully all possible combinations 
against the new Empire. Internal 
troubles may prove more serious. 
The burning question of our time 
is to discover means by which 
business relations between work- 
men and employers of labour shall 
be less frequently strained. There 
is no country that can face this 
problem with higher hope than 
Germany. She has special advan- 
tages in the conservative character 
of her people, and in their pro- 
found notions of duty. These 
notions are mainly the outcome of 
the ethical teaching of Kant, for 
the doctrines of that philosopher 
have been embodied in the poetry 
of Schiller, and in this form they 
have been brought home to every 
German, and bave sunk deep into 
the national mind. Amongst the 
youth of Germany, Schiller is 
far the most popular and widely 
read of poets, and this fact is of con- 
siderable political importance, and 
gives the German statesman who 
wishes to deal with the social ques- 
tion special advantages. But Ger- 
many also possesses the advantage 
of having a powerful executive in 
each State, and now these various 
States are solidly linked together. 
Internal reforms may therefore be 
carried out with administrative 
prudence and care. That the 
German Empire is in this happy 
position to-day is owing in no 
small degree to the steadfastness 
with which King Frederic William 
IV. refused to become a mere par- 
liamentary emperor, and thereby 
preserved the Prussian Crown for 
the German nation. 
RowLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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“AND how is old Parson Dobie ? 
What a garrulous old boy he is! 
But he’s a decent fellow too.” 

Old Parson Dobie was myself, 
and the writer of the letter in 
which this flattering description of 
me occurred was my young friend 
John Fleming of Rathillet, who 
had escaped from my tutorship and 
was now at college in Edinburgh. 
Now, I do not think I am garrul- 
ous, and I confess I did not like to 
be called so, even when long after- 
wards John’s letter came into my 
hands. But then, if I had been 
very angry, I could not, surely, 
have withstood the unqualified 
flattery of the latter part. Ido 
not tell you this because it has 
got anything to do with my story, 
but because it is the only un- 
penne opinion of myself that 

can give, and you must wish to 
know something of me. Well, 
as for the rest, it must be my own 
opinion. 

Craigmuir was my first and 
only charge. It was a very small 
parish, and the village was a 
small one also, lying lazily in the 
prettiest of Fifeshire straths under 
the shadow of the West Lomond. 
I remember when I was called 
there first I hesitated. I thought 
I was perhaps just too good for it, 
but I have learned with my age 
that there is no place a man is too 
good for; and if people had recog- 
nised the worth of my sermons as 
I was sure they would, and if I had 
been called to a city charge, per- 
haps I might not be so happy and 
contented asl am to-day. Atany 
rate, here I am at sixty-five in the 
same pulpit as I was in at twenty- 
five. Here I was married; and 
in the little graveyard not a hun- 
dred yards from where I write, I 


laid my poor little wife many and 
many a December day ago. And 
yet if I am somewhat lonely, and 
if my ambitions have not been 
realised, still I think I may thank 
God, without anything of the 
Pharisee spirit, that my old age is 
not asourone. Perhaps I should 
thank also one bright figure that 
lit it up; but of that anon. One 

eculiarity of Craigmuir was, that 
it had only one church. NowI 
have no objections to Dissentin 
churches. i do not agree with 
people who cry out about dissen- 
sions in the Church being such a 
grievous thing. Different people 
see things differently, and for my 
part I think it would be all right 
if the ministers were not so jealous 
of one another. “ After all,” as 
old Mrs Turpie, the shoemaker’s 
mother, used to say, “ after all, 
if the gospel’s the same, what al- 
though the name’s different? A 
cast coat and a dead craw are 
baith tawtie-bogles.” Perhaps I 
needn’t have troubled you with 
my views on these things, but the 
romance of my later days (I always 
think of it as my romance) has 
taught me that there is not very 
much in the outward appearance 
and opinions of men. 

In these matters I differed from 
Mr Fleming, of Rathillet. ‘“ The 
Church is the Church of the land 
and of our forefathers,” he would 
say; and it does not become the 
peasantry, my reverend sir, to set 
up churches of their own.” 

Mr Fleming always conducted 
his arguments on this grand scale, 
and I did not care to argue with 
him. You see, there was no 
chance of convincing him, because 
he never would see when he ought 
to have been convinced. He was 
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a Tory; and although we could al- 
ways end our discussions with iden- 
tical opinions about the disestab- 
lishment of the Church question, 
still on most points in politics we 
did not see eye toeye. I always 
thought there was a want of 
breadth of view about him, but 
I cannot say anything against his 
charity. He was ever ready with 
his money to help me in all good 
works, although perhaps his reason 
for so doing would not have been 

leasing to many folks nowadays. 
He would almost have given up 
Rathillet as soon as he would have 
allowed that the duty of wealth 
is to provide for the less wealthy. 
He did not read that in his Bible, 
I have heard him say wrathfully. 
I do not think he looked upon 
himself as being privileged in 
giving of his means so much as 
those who received of it were. 
And yet he gave mostly out of 
the goodness of his heart, which 
has often led me to think that the 
grace of God guides the senti- 
ments of men generation by genera- 
tion in the way of progress far 
more effectively than modern revo- 
lutionaries. It was this goodness 
of heart as well as his stateliness 
of manner that impressed upon the 
village mind that Mr Fleming was 
a gentleman. And then, too, he 
was a laird; for, though Rathillet 
was small, still it belonged to him. 
It had been in the family for 
generations, and Mr Fleming held 
the possession of it the dearest 
thing in life. It was a lovely 
place. It lay farther up than the 
village, its farmhouse nestling on 
the broad bosom of the West Law, 
its fields running right up so close 
to the crest that it was difficult to 
see from the windows where they 
ended and where the heather 
began. The march-dike running 


up the slope also, divided Rath- 
illet from Little 


Goat farm. 
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Though lying thus side by side, 
so that you stepped from the stead- 
ing of the one into that of the 
other by simply crossing the dike 
between them, still the two were 
very different in nature and in ap- 
pearance. Rathillet House looked 
upon a shrubbery in which clus- 
tered the roses and honeysuckle, 
encroaching upon the untidily kept 
lawn from which you stepped on to 
the nobleslope. From Little Goat, 
on the other hand, no verdant 
fields could be seen through the 
trees, but massive crags and a 
rocky summit. East from the 
— lay a little orchard, a 
urn running at its side oo 
it from the garden which slop 
up the hill. From this orchard 
you again looked upon the green 
pastures and sheep-dotted fields. 
Alongside of this orchard ran 
the footpath from the village to 
the hill, and this was my favourite 
walk. One day—lI remember still 
how peaceful it was there that June 
morning —I sauntered up this 
path, and walking along the burn- 
side, sat down with my book—it 
was a copy of 4 Kempis—under 
one of the old gnarled apple-trees 
which checkered the grass of the 
orchard with their shadows. I 
was sitting enjoying my old monk, 
and the sunshine, and the reverie 
on fifty and one things of bygone 
days, when I heard a crackling 
of branches, and looking up, saw 
a strapping young fellow come 
through the plantation, whom I 
recognised as John Fleming. I 
was going to rise at once to meet 
him, when I thought I would take 
him by surprise, but he turned to 
the right and made for the garden- 
gate. He sprang over it, landing 
a little way up the walk beside the 
sweet-pea hedge that bordered it, 
but stopped short with a start. 
Before him, bending overarhubarb- 
bed, her hair shining in the sun- 
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light, and her face rosy with 
stooping, was a young girl gather- 
ing the vegetables into the basket 
which she made with her out- 
stretched apron. She, too, rose 
with a start, and in so doing the 
corner of her apron slipped from 
her hand, and the cauliflower and 
cabbage came skipping down the 
path to the water’s edge, on the 
other side of the hedge from me, 
with Mary after them flying in the 
shadow of her golden hair, and like 
a fairy horsewoman spearing the 
enemy, bending to stop some vege- 
table in its flight. Seeing that his 
age had caused the disaster, 

ohn could not but hasten after 
her and lend his assistance. He 
was down on his knees before her 
in a twinkling, and I laughed to 
see through the hedge the stately 
young laird of Rathillet tenderly 
tucking in some rhubarb and cab- 
bage. It was not until on his 
knees he looked up into her laugh- 
ing eyes that he seemed to see she 
was pretty. And then he thought 
he saw some absurdity in his posi- 
tion. Not that there was great 
absurdity in it, but young men like 
to imagine there is when there is 
a pretty young woman in the case, 
and that some explanation is neces- 
sary. I could read all this in 
John’s face ; and though I felt like 
an eavesdropper, still I could not 
have gone off without John’s see- 
ing me. 

“T am sorry to have been the 
cause of this mishap,” he said, as 
her eyes twinkled with amuse- 
ment. “I was having my usual 
look round; my name is Flem- 
ing — Rathillet, you know. I 
like to have a flying visit to 
the old haunts, and took the 
liberty of crossing through your 
garden.” 

“Oh,” said Mary, a little de- 
oma | now, “you are Mr Flem- 
ing; | am Mary D’Argy. I am 
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so sorry to trouble you,” she went 
on, not able to express her amuse- 
ment, and shaking her hair out of 
her eyes. “ Thank you,” she added, 
as the last of the truant vegetables 
was safely tucked in. 

They walked back up the path 
in silence, John wondering all the 
time who this beauty could be 
who had invaded the Galloways’ 
solitude. He had not heard of 
Mary’s arrival. Presently the 
beauty answered for herself— 

“This is such a pretty garden, 
I think; don’t you? I like to 

ass the mornings in it. I live at 
ittle Goat now, you know, with 
my aunt Mrs Galloway.” 

When they came to the garden- 
gate, John opened it for her. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, in return 
to John’s salute; and giving her 
eyes and arms a slight arch, ex- 
pressive of friendship, I suppose, 
she tripped through the plantation, 
and was soon lost to his view. 

I began to be very busy with 
my book; John did not come my 
way, however, but walked as far 
as the mill-pond. He then re- 
traced his steps, secretly hoping to 
find Mary in the plantation again. 
And yet I believe he would have 
avoided her had she been there. 

That afternoon I had a visit 
from John Fleming. He was an 
only son, and his mother died when 
he was very young. He inherited 
from her an impulsive nature, 
which, under the influence of his 
father, was hid by staid and for- 
mal manner. Or rather I should 
say—for there was no trace of 
hypocrisy about him—his father’s 
teaching had encrusted his nature 
with a shell of cold habit which 
had to be broken before the im- 

atient nature manifested itself. 
he teaching was of a peculiar 
type. It was the same as old Mr 
Fiening had himself received. To 
obey his parents, to love his God, 
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and to stick to Rathillet-—that was 
the basis of it. Gradually these 
were widened out into the chief 
doctrines of Scottish Calvinism. 
So John grew in piety. Obedi- 
ence to his father’s commands was 
second nature with him. Love 
towards God he imagined—perhaps 
rightly—that he had. So he grew 
upin the faith of his fathers. A 
speculative lad would have had 
many questions to ask before ac- 
cepting the doctrines Mr Fleming 
held. If John had questionings, 
he never expressed them to me. 
He was not speculative. In learn- 
ing to obey his father, he learned 
to believe his father was always 
right. That this last doctrine 
implied that a perhaps the 
majority of people, were often 
wrong, is evident. John did not 
seem to see this when he be- 
lieved that his father was always 
right. Quite in keeping with this, 
indeed part of it, was his pride. It 
was the pride of the Flemings in 
their fathers, and their fathers’ 
home. I do believe it was always 
John’s joy and consolation that he 
was a Fleming of Rathillet. 

John came up with the old 
frank and sedate look. I had not 
seen much of him since he went to 
Edinburgh. 

“So you have left pi office, 
your father tells me,” I said, after 
we had exchanged greetings. 

“Yes,Mr Dobie. You see, ’d 
rather stay at home and farm 
Rathillet, but then my father will 
have me go into a firm of lawyers. 
He’s afraid farming won’t pay in 
itself now. He wishes me to have 
two strings to my bow.” 

“ And your classes? ” 

“Qh, I'm finished now. I can 
up my sign whenever I wish. 


t Rathillet is looking beau- 
tiful, and I am loath to go away 
again.” 

“T don’t wonder at it,” I said; 
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“T was up the Law to-day, and it 
was lovely.” 

“ Do you know the Galloways of 
Little Goat, Mr Dobie?” John 
asked, further on. 

“No,” I replied, feeling a little 
ashamed and a little amused at 
the question, for it recalled the 
incident of the morning. “ Being 
Catholics, of course they don’t 
come in my way. I happen to 
know their niece. I have met 
her.” 

“What sort of folks are they ?” 
continued John, not heeding my 
remark about Mary. 

“People say he is a good farmer, 
but they do not visit hereabout. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied 
John; and we changed the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

I do not know why it was that 
all that evening my mind ran on 
John Fleming. I had my whole 
parish to think of,and my sermon, 
and my visitations; and yet Mary 
D’Argy and John Fleming were 
ever coming back to my mind. 

I was often up during the next 
week or two at my favourite haunt 
by the burn-side. I used always 
to see Mary in the little garden, 
but I never met John in my walks. 
I don’t know if Mary ever thought 
of meeting him there again. 
Women, for all that is said about 
their want of reasonableness, are 
not so apt as men are to weave 
every new face into their lives. 
There is a tradition among them 
that their life is especially guided 
by fate. It is not for them to go 
forth and seek the prince, but it is 
for them to receive him. Still it 
is not improbable that she did 
think of him. And a woman does 
not require to be very romantic to 
wish that when the prince does 
come who is to carry her off, it 
may not be with a leap over the 
garden-gate to find her stooping 
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over a cabbage-plot. So when she 
passed down the garden-walk, she 
was perhaps laughing a little 
bitterly, and thinking less of John 
than of herself and the cauliflower. 
I was not sure what was uppermost 
in her mind when I saw her glance 
at the gate of a morning. Was 
she wondering if he would come 
again? Or was she thinking only 
that if he did come he would find 
her better prepared ? 

But although I did not see any 
more between Mary and John, 
they had met again not long after- 
wards. 

John was driving home one 
afternoon, when, about a mile from 
Little Goat he passed Mary. They 
bowed, and he pulled up. 

“Can I drive you home, Miss 
D’Argy ?” he said. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr Fleming. 
I came out for a walk; but I was 
beginning to wonder how I was 
ever to get up this hill in this 
burning sun.” 

I can understand it all. He 
didn’t know why he had asked 
her, and now that she had agreed 
so readily and was seated beside 
him, he must have fumed at his 
imprudence. He didn’t like her 
any the better for having agreed 
so readily. What would his father 
say if he met him and this girl 
D’Argy driving along this road 
together? And then he was angry 
with himself for thinking of what 
his father or other people would 
say. Was he not a man now? 
If he did not care,—seeing there 
was nothing to be ashamed of,— 
what did it matter what others 
thought? Was not Miss D’Argy 
a neighbour? It is strange how 
neighbourly young men in love 
become. He whipped his horse 
into a gallop in his impatience 
with himself. He felt relieved by 
the strain on hisarms. The exer- 


cise helped to work off his wrath. 
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“Oh, Ido like driving so much,” 
cried Mary, exhilarated with the 
vaulting motion. “And I get so 
little off it,” she added, with a re-— 
gretful sigh. But he was too much 
occupied with his own thoughts to 
notice this. 

“Why so?” he asked, care- 
lessly. 
™ re said Mary, very 
gravely, — “because everybod 

ere is is not so kind as you are. 

mean,” she added, seeing a frown 
gather on his face, and thinking 
that he was ill-pleased at the im- 
plied criticism of their neighbours, 
among whom she remembered was 
old Mr Fleming—“I mean, that 
you are very kind.” 

“I am afraid you are not logical, 
Miss D’Argy,any more than other 
young ladies,”’ replied John, not 
sure if she was making fun of him 
or not. Somehow he still remem- 
bered that she had laughed at him 
and the cabbages. 

When they came to the entrance 
to Little Goat, Mary got down. 
In doing so, some of the trappings 
caught a chain that hung round 
her neck, and jerked something out 
of its hiding-place in her bosom. 
It was a little crucifix. 

Poor Mary’s eyes fell as she saw 
John’s gaze upon it. She felt like 
a guilty thing before him. Ina 
weak moment she had hidden from 
sight the sign of her religion which 
she would not give up; and now, 
as she thought, this person who 
had been so kind to her had dis- 
covered the deception. Yes—and 
she was angry with herself for 
thinking of it—he had discovered 
the crucifix also. 

“Mr Fleming,” she said, with 
her eyes still on the ground, “I 
am a Catholic,’”—and she added, 
“like my aunt and uncle.” 

“T know,” said John. 

She looked up eagerly. 

“Did you know before the 
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crucifix—before you asked me to 
drive?” 

“JT didn’t think of it before, at 
least I Py pe you were tired 
walking, so I asked you,” replied 
John, seeing, with much more 
acuteness than I would have 
credited him with, the drift of her 
questions, and wishing to shield 
her from herself. 

Mary stood for a moment hesi- 
tatingly, and then looking up she 
asked, “ Would you have asked 
me to drive had you known?” 

“Why do you ask, Miss 
D’Argy? ? 

“Because no other one would 
have asked me; because I am 
sorry I hid the crucifix—indeed I 
am sorry.” 

And it was with a truly peni- 
tent heart that Mary walked up 
the avenue to Little Goat. She 
had sinned toward her religion, 
and, she felt, towards John also. 
The heavy burden on her mind 
was lightened by a feeling, too 
deep down in her heart to be ex- 
pressed (else it would have brought 
forth fresh tears of contrition), 
that somehow she had found sym- 
pathy. 

Ah, dear me, what mortals we 
are !—like rats kicking in a bucket 
of water, and thinking it is the 
whole world we are fighting. We 
Protestants show contempt for Ca- 
tholics, and the Catholics excom- 
municate us Protestants. But, 
after all, the heart’s pangs of all 
true nature for sin are the same, 
whatever the religion may be; 
that will only give colour to the 
heart’s cry and direct its prayer. 
The sense of shame in the Catholic 
girl’s heart was the same as in 
any. Only she found relief ac- 
cording to her religion. In a 
corner of the plantation was a 
clump of trees whose overhang- 
ing branches formed an enclosure 
which by some freak of fancy the 
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girl had made her oratory. On a 
great oak toward the east she had 
cut with her own hand the rough 
image of a cross, and hither she 
now came and confessed her sin. 

It must have been soon after this 
time that I made the acquaintance 
of the Galloways. One morning 
at breakfast my housekeeper 
brought in a note, saying at the 
same time with apparent wonder- 
ment that Galloway’s boy had 
brought it. I was myself con- 
siderably surprised at getting a 
letter from that quarter, and I 
did not like to show it, and dis- 
missed her with a remark about 
having some members among the 
farm-servants at Little Goat. My 
wonderment increased greatly ,how- 
ever, when I opened the note and 
learned that the writer, Patrick 
Galloway, would take the liberty 
of paying me a visit that after- 
noon. I finished my coffee and 
toast amidst much speculation as to 
what could possibly induce Farmer 
Galloway to call upon me, and yet 
somehow I could not but come 
back to the idea that it had some- 
thing to do with Mary D’Argy. 
And it turned out I was right 
in this. Indeed Mr Galloway 
seemed to think I should take 
it for granted, for when my house- 
keeper ushered the farmer and his 
wife up-stairs, and he, with the ut- 
most politeness, showed Mrs Gal- 
loway into my study, he bade me 
good morning, and apologised for 
bringing his wife with him, be- 
cause “she could tell ye mair 
aboot the lass than mysel’.” 

“T presume you refer to your 
niece, t think it is—Miss D’Argy 
at any rate,” I said. 

“Of coorse it’s aboot Mary we 
cam’. Perhaps I needna apolo- 
geese for comin’, seeing it’s for her 
as ye ken, an no’ oorsel’s, though 
we're a’ of a different persuasion 
frae you.” 
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“T understand Miss D’Argy 
thinks with you in religious mat- 
ters,” I replied; “but in no case, 
I hope, would any apology be 
necessary.” 

“T tell’t ye so, Patrick,” chimed 
in Mrs Galloway, eagerly. “I 
kent the minister’s no’ the man to 
turn his face frae us because we’re 
Catholics. My man, Mr Dobie, 
has been puttin’ aff an aff askin’ 
ye, fearin’ ye michtna care to ha’e 
dealin’s wi’ the likes o’ us, though 
I’m sure ye looked like a friendly 
ane. Didna I tell ye, Patrick?” 

Mr Galloway was smiling now, 
as if the whole object of his visit was 
settled satisfactorily, and murmur- 
ing, “ Ye was always a shrewd ane, 
Katie,” while his wife went on— 

“Ye see, sir, Mary was weel 
brocht up afore she cam’ to us,— 
no’ but what she’s been that at 
Little Goat as weel; but her 
feyther and mither dee’d, and she 
cam’ to us a bit silly lass rising 
seventeen, and ower auld for 
schulin’, And she didna need t 
muckle, for she was a weel-learned 
lass, d’ye see, sir?” 

I told her I followed her per- 
fectly, and that from the little I 
had seen of Miss D’Argy she 
seemed an accomplished young 
lady. 

That’s it, sir,’ said Mrs Gallo- 
way. “ Accomplishments is what 
we want, sir. Ye see, we're gettin’ 
auld, and farmin’s no jist coining 
money—isn’t it no’, Patrick ?—and 
the lass left withoot a copper for- 
by some insurance—for my brither 
was aye an extravagant chiel— 
what’s the lassie to do when we’re 
awa’?” 

“I see the position plainly 
enough, Mrs Galloway,” I said, “so 
far as Miss Mary’s future is con- 
cerned, but I am at a loss to know 
in what way I can help you in 
your difficulty.” 

“Weel, sir, we thocht,” con- 


tinued Mrs Galloway, evidently 
disappointed at my want of sharp- 
ness, and really she had some cause 
to be so, “if the lass had some ac- 
complishments, she micht be able 
to do something by-and-by, if it 
was needed—teach, or siclike—if 
it was needed, mind. And yeken, 
sir,” she added in a lower tone, 
while her husband bent forward to 
catch the precious words—“ ye ken, 
sir, they micht draw the young 
men—accomplishments micht.” 

“ But, madam,” I said, amused, 
but perplexed more and more, “I 
am not young, and I am not suited, 
nor, I know, would you desire me, 
to be a decoy-duck; and yet I 
cannot see how else I am to aid 

rou.” 

“By the blessed Mary, sir,” 
cried Mrs Galloway, “ d’ye think 
we women think o’ nothing but 
men? Begging your pardon, sir, 
but what we thocht was, you are 
accomplished, sir, we ha’e heard ; 
and could you no’ teach oor Mary 
to be so?” 

“ Ah, madam, I see-now,” I said. 
“You flatter me much, but I am 
not what the world calls accom- 
— Once I may have been, 

ut now my learning is old and 
musty, and not such as would 
benefit Miss D’Argy.” 

I said this by way of answer. 
I was in a perplexed state of mind, 
as I really desired to assist these 
worthy folks, for such I alread 
saw they were, and I did not wish 
them to suppose that I was giving 
them a cold shoulder on account of 
their religion. On the other hand, 
I was well up in years, and the 
cares of my parish were just heavy 
enough for me. Besides, I did not 
know how my parishioners would 
take my connection—even official 
—with the Galloways, 

“ And further,” I said, “should 
not Miss D’Argy herself be con- 
sulted in this matter? She would 
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not care, I should think, to be 
taught by one who by his posi- 
tion——” 

“That’s your mistake, parson,” 
broke in Mr Galloway. “ Mary’s 
set her mind on’t. Ye may think 
weel on’t, parson, but ye’re in her 
good books, ye are. Kind o’ natu- 
ral fancy like.” 

“Hush, Patrick!” interrupted 
his wife ; “ ye’re ever like yer mare 
Maggie, for going doon by-ways. 
I asked Mary, an’ she is quite 
pleased. She goes for singing to 
Craigmuir, and we was wonderin’ 
if you couldna teach her French 
an’ German, and some o’ them 
furrin tongues. 

So it came about that twice a- 
week I went to Little Goat to 
instruct Mary in French and Ger- 
man. I found her well on in both 
languages, so we were enabled to 
read the classics together. Some- 
times I taught in the little dining- 
room at Little Goat; but oftener, 
during the summer, we took our 
chairs out to the orchard, and plac- 
ing them beneath one of the old 
apple-trees, read away through the 
morning hours. We do not follow 
the example of old-world thinkers. 
You read of these men at their 
writing and gardening ; but we do 
our reading without our gardening 
now. And yet you will find we 
let in the sun upon us, or go out 
to the sun to think, but we cannot. 
But these old men used to prune 
their bushes and graft their trees 
in the sunny afternoons; and as 
they worked, the sun mellowed 
their thoughts, and nourished their 
fancies to full blossoming like the 
buds upon their trees. During the 
reading we would stop to discuss 
some point, and from that we would 
wander into wide fields of conver- 
sation. For though I had made 
up my mind that I was in honour 
bound to respect the trust of the 
farmer and his wife not to disturb 
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her faith in the tenets of her re- 
ligion, still Mary was frank and 
free with me, and there was no 
restraint in her conversation. Day 
by day I found myself drawn into 
friendship with the gentle girl. 
Often after our reading we would 
wander off along the burn, or on a 
clear day climb the hill and see 
the panorama of county for miles 
around. 

Once or twice in the course of 
these walks we were joined by 
John Fleming. Mary met him 
as frankly as she did me, but I 
saw quite well that John was 
smitten by her charms. I saw 
quite well, too, that they met 
often. The fact is, if love were 
not so blind, John would have 
seen that he was fast falling in 
love with Mary D’Argy since the 
incident of the drive. Love feeds 
upon reflection rather than con- 
templation, and little communi- 
cations in the nature of confi- 
dences go far to kindle the flame. 
John had driven home that after- 
noon in which he had set down 
Mary at Little Goat Avenue, with 
the intention of avoiding her al- 
together. But he was no wiser 
than his fellow-men, and came back 
like a moth to the flame. Neither 
was he so much more honest that 
he would have admitted the fact 
to himself had he seen it. Life 
is very much guided by our cir- 
cumstances after all. I have 
often felt doubtful, when preach- 
ing about the necessity of each 
man finding out his mission in 
life, if it was a good doctrine. 
Perhaps we are better not to cal- 
culate in what channels our lives 
are to flow—we will generally hit 
upon the wrong one. Some of my 
friends tell me I am getting too 
broad in my ideas. Perhaps | am. 
But I think a patient, contented, 
trusting walking in the path at 
your feet, is better -_ the most 
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enthusiastic journey along a path 
you have made up your mind for 
yourself is the path for your life. 
John Fleming would not per- 
haps have chosen this path along 
which he was now walking. I am 
sure that when they met, no men- 
tion was made of the crucifix, 
which Mary, I noticed, always 
wore upon her breast: still, more 
and more each felt that the cross 
lay between them. And as John 
in his wanderings through Rath- 
illet came upon familiar scenes, 
and recognised that for him their 
old charm was gone, he would 
shudder, and a fear would seize 
him of this new face that was 
coming between him and them. 
What did it mean this new face 
coming between him and Rath- 
illet? He would not admit to 
himself what it meant. Nothing, 
he said, could come between him 
and his home. But every day he 
desired Mary’s presence more and 
more. They met in the fields, or 
the woods, or the orchard. Their 
talk was of the flowers and the 
fields, and the ways of birds; 
sometimes of books, and some- 
times they would walk long in 
silence. But to love and religion 
their tongues were tied. Once 
only their talk touched upon the 
difference that lay between them. 
“Ah,” Mary said, in reply to 
some hasty remark of John’s about 
the worship of the Virgin—“ ah, 
if you were a woman you would 
realise what it is to have a wo- 
man to lean upon—to pray to. 
What would I have done when 
my mother died had not the 
blessed Mother been a comforter 
tome? But you are a man.” 
“But men do require a woman 
” he was going to have said 





to 


“ love,” but he stopped. “ For- 
give me, Mary, I should have said 
nothing about it.” 

Her face flushed with pleasure, 


It was the first time he had un- 
bended himself so to her, and 
that is woman’s conquest. 

“We will never quarrel about 
that,” she said, “ will we?” in that 
naive manner which so fascinated 
John. “We all pray to the same 
Father,” she added piously, and 
John acquiesced. The last trace 
of the hardness of his early train- 
ing was fast disappearing. But 
they avoided the subject after- 
wards. 

One afternoon they started to 
climb the hill together. Half-way 
up there is an old road lying be- 
tween two fields, in which the 
whins grow rank, while a pathway 
runs zigzag among them. Here 
there is always a sense of great 
quiet. Nothing breaks the silence 
save the droning of the bees or the 
bleating of the sheep, unless it is a 
village holiday, and then troops o 
village children come up here to 

ull the brambles and the rasp- 
Gensten, and sport and laugh among 
the whins, the whole day long. As 
they were going along this road 
they saw coming through the 
whins a figure which both knew 
well. It was John’s father. Their 
conversation died upon their lips. 
Mary was filled with a little of the 
awe which Mr Fleming inspired 
in the country-side, and her natural 
modesty made her heart beat quick 
at the sight of her lover’s father. 
For there could be no denying they 
were lovers, though no word of love 
had passed between them. But 
John felt that at last what he had 
feared for long, but had not dared 
to put into words, had come. He 
feared lest his father would speak 
out there, before Mary, all the 
anger that he knew was in his 
heart. But when they passed, Mr 
Fleming made no sign of —_ ing. 
He stepped among the brambles at 
the pathway’s edge, and lifting his 
hat as they passed, bowed his grey 
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head in a cold stately manner, and 
continued his way down the field. 
John knew not what to say. He 
understood his father well enough, 
and what this politeness meant, but 
his whole feeling was one of pity 
for Mary, and his strongest desire 
was to stave off the wound to her 
feelings. They both felt something 
had happened, and they both felt 
now how closely their lives had 
come together. The entrance of a 


friend is often a mirror in which 


we see our actions in a true light, 
and to these two the true meanin 
of the intercourse was reflect 
in this meeting with Mr Fleming. 
John’s true nature beat against 
the circumstances that hemmed 
him in. In a moment he threw 
off the influence of his early 
training. 

When they issued from the road 
to the hillside again, the sun was 
setting, and before their eyes 
Rathillet and Little Goat lay in 
the mellow light, the tips of the 
trees around them just catching 
the sun’s last rays, while the village 
and farmyards and fields farther 
down in the valley were already 
bathed in the grey twilight. Often 
had the same scene presented 
itself to John, but never before 
had he looked upon it with such 
emotion. The beautiful home of 
his fathers! Beside him, the girl 
he loved. Why did these two 
thus stand out separate in his 
mind ? 

“You love Rathillet very much, 
Mr Fleming?” Mary said to him. 

He started at the question, which 
seemed to drive home the fear that 
was in his heart. 

‘*Yes, Miss D’Argy, I love 
Rathillet very much—there is no 
more beautiful place in the world.” 

“ Except Little Goat, of course,” 
Mary replied smilingly, trying to 
break the gloom that had fallen 
on them with the twilight. 
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“ Oh, nothing separates Rathillet 
from Little Goat,” John said. A 
great impulse was upon him. 

“You asked me just now,” he 
continued, “if I loved Rathillet, 
and I do love Rathillet ; but there 
is some one I love far more than 
Rathillet, Mary—you know whol 
mean ;” and ere they turned to go 
homewards, Jobn told Mary of his 
love, which, as he told it, seemed 
greater than he himself had 
dreamed : and when he asked her 
if his love was returned and if she 
would be his, he felt an arm steal 
into his, and looking down at her 
bright eyes, heard from lips which 
he could not see moving in the 
darkness though they were so close 
to him— 

“TI think what you said is true, 
John: nothing can separate Rath- 
illet from Little Goat.” 

On that afternoon on which 
these things which I have just 
described took place, I walked up 
to Rathillet to spend an hour or 
two with Mr Fleming. Although 
so often at Little Goat, I had 
been less frequent in my visits to 
Rathillet, partly because the calls 
upon my time made by Mary 
D’ Argy’s French lessons were great, 
and partly also because the society 
at Little Goat and that at Rathillet 
did not mix well together. I don’t 
know if you have noticed, that 
when you hear a piece of music, it 
somehow gives you a preconceived 
notion of what any air should be, 
and when you hear next a piece 
of a different school or class, it 
jars upon you somehow. Well, at 
Little Goat I heard this piece of 
music, as it were, and as it was 
novel, it attracted me, and stuck 
by me; and somehow the music of 
Rathillet, which I used to think 
all in all, jarred upon me consider- 
ably. Still it was not the call of 





duty only that led me to Rathillet. 
When I called at the house I 
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was informed that Mr Fleming 
was not in ; but the housekeeper, 
who was an old servant in the 
family, having been in Rathillet 
since old Mr leming was a young 
man, politely asked me to step in 
and await the master’s return. He 
had gone up the hill, but was ex- 
pected to return shortly. The 
afternoon was so very pleasant, 
that I thought I would take a 
stroll in the plantation, and return 
in time to take tea with Mr 
Fleming. 

I had not taken many turns 
upon the lawn when I saw Mr 
Fleming enter Rathillet. I fol- 
lowed, and found old Nancy ex- 
plaining my arrangement as I 
entered. We went into the old 


dining-room and found tea ready, 
and sc sat down together for a cup. 
The table was set for three, and I 
inquired for John, and received a 
curt reply about his not knowing 


where he was. I inquired also 
where he intended going. 

“To the devil, I think,” replied 
Mr Fleming; and as I began in 
a deprecatory tone, added, “ Not 
now, not now, Mr Dobie—after- 
wards, afterwards.” 

I felt naturally very uncomfort- 
able under this style of thing, and 
made up my mind to goaway early. 
But shortly afterwards John came 
in. There was a strained feeling 
in us all, and I knew perfectly 
well that something unpleasant 
had happened between father and 
son. I was glad when the hour 
arrived for prayers, and the maids 
came in and seated themselves 
in their usual uncomfortable _posi- 
tion on the edge of chairs at the 
door. 

John was seated in the arm- 
chair by the fireplace, in which a 
little fire had been lit—for it was 
chilly at night now; I was in the 
one opposite; while his father 
seated himself at the table and 
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began the lesson. It was a fine 
homely scene, and seemed so to 
me at the time; but had I then 
known what was working in the 
mind of the sharp-featured, well- 
made young man opposite me, I 
should have felt it strangely out 
of keeping. 

There had been no secrets be- 
tween father and son before this 
friendship with Mary, and of that 
John had been persuading himself 
he would tell his father whenever 
opportunity occurred; but some- 
how opportunities seem sensitive 
of a repulse, and stay away when 
we are not anxious for them. 
To tell the truth, there had been 
no secrets between them, because 
there had been nothing to keep 
secret. There could never have 
been many confidences, for theirs 
were not confidential natures. 

But John could not hide from 
himself the fact that something of 
great importance had been happen- 
ing, and that his father knew 
nothing of it; and while I think 
it was only natural that his father 
should have been kept in ignor- 
ance, still John’s conscience smote 
him. I don’t know if it was ex- 
actly conscience. It is often dif- 
ficult to distinguish between con- 
science and a habit of mind—even 
to distinguish it from our care for 
the feelings of others. It is true 
that the impulsive nature in John 
had broken out now—it had done 
so completely on the hillside when 
he had declared his love for Mary, 
at a time when it might have 
been expected he would be silent. 
But habits are like tight boots. 
They leave a pinch long after we 
have taken them off. So while 
his father was reading the lesson, I 
believed John would not have been 
surprised had the portion read 
been the story of the prodigal. 

When Mr Fleming had read 
the Scripture, I prayed. I forget 
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what for now. It was some poor 
prayer, commonplace. If I had 
only known, perhaps some healing 
word might have stolen into the 
hearts of these two worshippers, 
and stopped their wound. 

But when prayers were over, 
Mr Fleming replaced the Bibles 
on a side-table, tore off the day’s 
date from a little calendar on the 
mantlepiece, and going to the win- 
dow, looked out for a few moments. 
When the maids retired, we stood 
in that sombre silence which is 
allowed before the tongue is bold 
enough to return to the world 
whither the thoughts have already 
flown. 

Before I had time to withdraw, 
John said to his father— 

“Do you know Miss D’Argy, 
father ?” 

The tone of voice, the strained 
relation evident between father 
and son, told me all, although I 
knew nothing of the encounter of 
the afternoon. 

“No,” Mr Fleming said, seating 
himself in the opposite arm-chair 
from his son, at the same time 
ampere A motioning me to a 
chair, and looking at his son ex- 
pectantly. 

“T should like you to know her, 
because, because—” 

“ Because you find the acquaint- 
anceship agreeable—and so you 
suppose I would also; but that 
does not follow.” 

“ Not exactly that, sir, although 
—I do find it so.” 

“Yes, it is just exactly so,” 
continued the old man, “and I 
should have thought, had you de- 
sired me to know her, there would 
have been some occasions before— 
before to-night—to have told me 
so. You seem to have known her 
for some time.’ 

“ Yes,” returned John; “almost 
since I came home in June.” 
“Mr Fleming,” I said, “ this is 
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no place for me—I feel I am in- 
truding now.” 

“Sit still, Mr Dobie, if you 
please. My son has chosen the 
os of this scandal—please 

eep your seat.” 
ohn looked at me beseechingly, 
and I stayed on, though I feared I 
would be unable to assist him. 

“These are not people for you 
to mix with and choose your 
friends among,” he went on, “ and 
you should know that, though you 
don’t seem to. You are the first 
Fleming who required to be told 
what his proper sphere was. M 
grandfather did not require to tell 
me. But I have noticed it often. 
You take after your mother.” 

“ But you have never told me,” 
said John. 

“ Just so, I never told you. I 
didn’t think it necessary to tell 
you—more fool I. ButI tell you 
now. These Galloways are not 
the people I wish to associate with, 
and neither must you. Catholics, 
too, they call themselves— or 
worse. Bad enough if they are 
what they say, Jesuitical Papists, 
if they aren’t infidels. These are 
the people you wished me to 
know; as if I didn’t know them!” 

“But it was Mary — Miss 
D’Argy, I mean, not the Gallo- 
ways.” 

“Miss D’Argy. Who is she, 
pray? One of them too. Mary 
—Mary. So you find Mary’s 
acquaintanceship agreeable,” Mr 
Fleming went on in his anger. “I 
suppose the next we'll hear is that 
you have turned Catholic, and 
have fallen in love with her.” 

“You know well enough that 
will never be.” 

“‘ Well, I should hope not.” 

“T mean about turning Ca- 
tholic. I don’t and couldn’t be- 
lieve in Catholicism ; but, all the 
same, I think these people have 
been very badly treated. Mr Gal- 
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loway has always seemed to me a 
very honest man. I think they 
have been very badly used,—not 
by us, of course, for we have no 
cause to be intimate with them— 
at least, unless we care—but by 
their neighbours. I don’t see why 
they should be shunned because 
they don’t happen to go to the 
same church as others. Very lit- 
tle good the church seems to do 
some of them.” 

“There you are, Mr Dobie,” 
said Mr Fleming, turning to me. 
“ Don’t speak in that way to me, 
sir. Ifthat’s what comes of Edin- 
burgh, the sooner you leave the 
better.” 

“ As for the other thing, father,” 
John continued, not heeding the 
interruption— “as for the other 
thing, that’s what I wished to 
speak to you about—that’s why I 
wished you to know Miss D’Argy. 
I do love her.” 

Mr Fleming leapt from his chair 
and paced the room. I would 
have interposed, but a look from 
him silenced me. “Keep your 
seat, Mr Dobie.” 

“ Listen a minute,” John cried, 
rising also and standing on the 
other side of the table from that 
on which Mr Fleming was. 
“ Listen a minute, father.” 

“Go on sir—what next? In 
love with Miss D’Argy. Fleming 
and D’Argy—that sounds well! 
Precisely what I said sir,” he went 
on. “ Wasn’t it, sir?” referring 
the mattertome. “Miss D’Argy? 
Never! A Catholic, a deceiver, 
a very scarlet woman!” 

“ Father,” shouted John, bring- 
ing his closed hand down upon the 
table so that the lamp quivered, 
“how can you—how dare you— 
when you a not know her ?” 

The old man had stopped at 
John’s interruption. His face 


grew pale, his figure trembled. 
He crossed the room with a de- 
liberate step, and placed his hands 
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upon his son’s shoulders, looking 
him straight in the face. 

“T don’t know her?” he said in 
a low tone: “ I don’t know her, do 
I not? I don’t know her? Whois 
to blame for my not knowing her?” 
and he laughed aloud. “Oh, John, 
John, I am disappointed in you. 
HowdareI? I will show you how 
I dare. Speak another word to 
that woman, and you leave Ra- 
thillet.” 

“ Leave Rathillet! ” cried John, 
only feeling he had received a 
blow. “Leave Rathillet? Oh! 
and I have told her I love 
her!” 

“ Another word, remember—on 
your honour—I trust you,” the 
old man went on. “Oh, you do 
not love her—you cannot—you 
must not! She has bewitched you 
with her arts and smiles. A 
Catholic in Rathillet—a Catholic 
to sit where your mother sat. 
Oh, don’t disgrace us, boy! Think 
what the people will say. Our 
influence will be gone, John—our 
influence for good. You must give 
her up—you must see her no more.” 

“T cannot, father. I have told 
her I love her—and I do love her. 
And she is a lady, father. Is she 
not, Mr Dobie?” he went on, try- 
ing to lead his father’s mind from 
her religion. 

“She is a Catholic.” 

“And you are quite wrong, 
father, if you suppose the Gallo- 
ways have been trying to make 
me a Catholic. They have never 
said a word to me about their 
religion—about anything almost— 
and they daren’t. I have scarcely 
spoken a word to them. As for 
Miss D’Argy # 

“She is a Catholic.” 

“Yes, she is a Catholic. She 
told me so. I see it now, be- 
cause she saw how we hate the 
Catholics—yes, hate them—and so 
she told me. Was that like de- 
ceiving me? was that like playing 
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arts upon me? No, I cannot give 
her up,—I dare not give her up.” 

“ Either that or leave,” — and 
the old man released his grasp, 
and looked on ruthlessly. 

“Then I must leave Rathillet,” 
said John, in slow, distinct tones, 
so low and yet so clear that the 
sounded like death-knells - live | 
the silent night.” 

“Oh, not to-night, John !” cried 
the old man, putting his hands to 
his ears as if not to hear the 
words ; “oh, not to-night. I will 
not listen to it—not to-night. Do 
not say so to-night. Wait till to- 
morrow—till the next day—for a 
day or two. Oh! a Catholic and 
a F'leming—a Catholic and a Flem- 
ing! Oh, it cannot be! Not to- 
night, John; say it not to-night.” 

Broken down with wounded 
— and sorrow, the old man 

astened from the room. I rose 
as he went out, but I had no word 
of comfort for the poor boy, who 
now leant with his head on his 
hands, evidently shattered by the 
blow. In a minute or two we 
heard steps upon the stair again, 
and the old man’s voice sounded 
through the hall. 

“Are you there, John?” 

John started up eagerly at the 
sound, and was quickly out beside 
his father. I listened eagerly for 
any words of reconciliation, but 
my heart sank within me as I 
heard the relentless words— 

“ Remember, John, not another 
word with that girl.” 

John came back and shut the 
door. It must have been like 
shutting himself from his father 
and his home. 

“My poor boy,” I said, going 
up and putting my hand upon his 
shoulder—*“ my poor boy, this is 
very hard to bear.” 

That was all I could say; but 
John was quite calm now. 

“Tam going to Edinburgh to- 
morrow.” 
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“So soon ?” I said. 

“Yes. Oh, I cannot bear to 
meet my father and yet mean not 
to obey him. I cannot but dis- 
obey him, can I?” 

“ You cannot obey him, so far 
as I understand,—you cannot obe 
him. For this cause, I read, shall 
a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife.” 

“And home?” said John. 

“Yea, and home, my poor boy, 
and cleave to his wife—and she 
has promised to be your wife. 
But need you leave at once? 
May not your father see things 
differently by-and-by?” I said 
this without much hope, from my 
knowledge of Mr Fleming. 

“Useless. It will take much 
to change his mind — more than 
can be done, than can be given.” 

We sat far on into the night, I 
trying to smooth the rough road, 
and he discussing with me his 
plans. He opened his whole heart 
to me about Mary and his fortune. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I 
have feared this, secretly, for long. 
I feared to-night that this was to 
happen, and that is why I wished 
you to remain.” 

Then he told me how Mary and 
he had been drawn to one another, 
and of her confession of her Catho- 
licism, which he now looked upon 
in the light of a warning. 

“Could I dare to give her up 
now because of her religion, when 
she told me—warned me of it at 
the outset?” Need we quarrel 
about that? My God, Mr Dobie, 
as she said to me once, ‘ We all 
pray to the same Father, do we 
not?’ Is that not so? Is it 
Christian to persecute, ta fling 
contempt upon a brother Chris- 
tian, because he does not bend the 
knee at the same time and breathe 
a prayer in the same words asyou? 
Is that the religion that my father 
holds? Is that the religion that 
he would keep unsullied? Is that 
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a reason why Mary should be 
turned from Rathillet?—she who 
would be an honour to it—greater 
than any honour my father could 
bestow on it. Oh, it is hard, 
hard to bear!” 

I tried to comfort and calm him. 
I pointed out to him One who 
would be at once a father and a 
home to him. I told him how 
burdens are sent to humble our 
spirits to obedience to God; but 
ah, dear me, if that is not taught 
by the burden, it will never be 
taught by us! 

When I left he walked out with 
me. “I will see you on your road 
to-night,” said he. As we walked 
across the plantation, I asked him 
if his father would let him go. 
He told me he intended leaving 
by an early train, before his father 
was up. 

“T cannot see my father and 
tell him,” he said “but I wish 
you to see and tell him, and 
—tell him that you know Mary.” 

The night was very chilly. We 
were now opposite Little Goat. 
There was no light to be seen in 
the house; every one had evi- 
dently gone to rest. We stood to 
say good-night. 

“T will write her to-night,” he 
said; “but you will see her to- 
morrow and tell her?” 

I promised, and bade the lad 
good-bye. His hand was cold as 
he wrung mine, and the chill went 
to my heart as I hurried home, 
sorrowing for the anguish of John 
and for the rude awakening that 
awaited Mary. 

John went home and packed his 
portmanteau, and throwing himself 
upon his bed, slept till morning 
broke. On one point his mind 
was made up. He would not de- 
sert Mary. But he could not 
realise that his father would keep 
his word about Rathillet. Surely 
that could not be. And yet when 
he walked down the avenue in the 


early light, he instinctively looked 
round and viewed the old house. 
Was this really to be the last time 
he would leave his old home? As 
he passed down the silent road, 
skirted by the Little Goat trees, 
which looked tall and gaunt against 
the rising sun, he thought he saw 
the figure he knew so well steal 
towards the farmhouse. “ Mary” 
he called once or twice, but though 
it was indeed she, she heard him 
not. She too had risen early, but 
she was happy. In her little 
sanctuary among the trees she 
nursed her happiness. Andas she 
stole homewards, with her heart in 
tune with the rising morn, she did 
not know her lover was leaving 
his home for her, else how heavy 
would have been her step, how 
changed her prayers ! 

My relations with Mr Fleming 
were now altered. Previously I 
had been an intimate friend of the 
family ; now I was to be the family 


- mediator—and a mediator, to be 


comfortable, must be as puffed up 
and insensible of kicks as a foot- 
ball. I had the further disadvan- 
tage of being even a partisan, for 
in the encounter between father 
and son I had been left upon the 
ground with the latter, and had 
acted as a kind of second to him. 
It was not with great expectations, 
therefore, that I went up next 
morning to Rathillet to tell Mr 
Fleming that his son had left his 
home. I looked upon it, however, 
as my duty to tell him, and deter- 
mined that although it might have 
no effect upon him, I should at 
least let him see what my opinion 
of his conduct was. A little re- 
flection would have shown me that 
although my presence, with the 
consent of both parties, in the 
previous night’s discussion, gave 
me an interest in the matter, it 
did not justify my interference be- 
tween father and son; but I was 
still heated and vexed at what 
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appeared to me an unnecessary 
barrier between the happiness of 
my two young friends. My ex- 
perience in life might have taught 
me that a great deal of heartrend- 
ing and discomfiture might be 
saved if people with strong con- 
victions would remember that 
these convictions should always be 
tempered by good manners. 

As I expected, my visit to 
Rathillet did no good. i explamed 
to Mr Fleming that John had left 
for Edinburgh, and that he had 
asked me to tell his father that he 
was compelled to do so, as it was 
impossible for him to cease his 
connection with Miss D’Argy. Mr 
Fleming heard me in silence: he 
was pale and looked ill, but kept 
himself in perfect restraint, and 
intimated that he had nothing to 
say. I ventured to tell him what 
I knew of Mary, and dwelt upon 
her virtues, but awakened no con- 
ciliatory attitude in Mr Fleming. 
Finally I lost my temper and ques- 
tioned the wisdom of his conduct, 
whereupon he read me a lesson 
upon my duties as a minister, and 
politely showed me to the door. 

I was in rather a discomfited 
mood when I entered Little Goat 
to perform the second part of my 
task. The family had just dined— 
for noon was the dinner-hour at 
Little Goat—and when I entered 
the dining-room, Farmer Galloway 
was deep in the great soft arm- 
chair enjoying his after-dinner nap, 
while his wife was seated at the 
window busy with her inevitable 
stocking-knitting. I never saw 
this ceaseless operation without 
being reminded of the ruthless 
grind of life. Even such huge 
calves as those which, like Pillars 
of Hercules, guarded the farmer’s 
repose, did not seem cause enough. 

And to-day the needles were 
speeding faster than usual. Per- 
haps it was the sense of the 
approach of winter that stimulated 
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Mrs Galloway to such industry, as 
I think it stimulates all of us to 
great effort, or at least to the con- 
sideration of it. But more likely 
it was that the hands were in sym- 
pathy with her mind, which was 
busy at present. For, with that 
keen sensitiveness on the part of 
women to change in the spirits of 
their fellows, Mrs Galloway had 
perceived a change in Mary. She 
was a tall, silent, not uncommon 
sort of woman Mrs Galloway, with 
a heart full of sympathy, which 
she took care not to wear upon 
her sleeve. In-youth she may 
have been good - looking — rot 
beautiful—and the vicissitudes of 
life had prevailed, and rendered 
her withered and gaunt. 

“ Ha’e ye heard onything o’young 
Fleming ower-bye, wife ?” the far- 
mer said, after we had talked a 
little. “ Blake was telling me— 
he sweethearts ane o’ the Rathillet 
maids—as there’s been a rumpus wi’ 
the count,”—this was the facetious 
way in which he chose to speak of 
the laird of Rathillet,—‘“ and the 
young laird has left—some strum, 

suppose; an’ he’s gone back to 
his lawyer work—though he looked 
a tractable lad enough. But d’ye 
know, I think oor Mary will be 
sorry.” 

“Mary! Patrick, what in the 
world do you mean?” 

“ Weel now, weel now,” went on 
Mr Galloway, chuckling, “I thocht 
the lass would ha’ given ye a hint 
ot. D'ye hiow, T think there’s 
a softness there —leastways I’ve 
seen them thegither, and jist the 
tother day she and I were down 
at the East Park, when we meets 
young John, and he lifts his hat 
so familiar like, and she blushed 
so that I says, in a little, says 
I, ‘Was it to me or to you 
that the young maister smiled so 
sweetly?’ And she looks * at 
me and says quite innocent like, 
‘ Doesn’t he always smile so?’ But 
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I saw the blushes, wife, I saw the 
blushes.”’ 

“But, Patrick, when ye saw it, 
why didn’t ye tell me—why didn’t 
ye warn Mary?” 

“Tell you! There’s a nice one, 
parson. Tell her! Na,na. Ne’er 
come atween women’s as guid as 
ne’er quarrel wi’ ane. Maybe 
I’m mista’en, but e’en an I’m no’, 
what could either you or me warn 
the lassie o', I’d liketoken? She’s 
a lady, Mary, and weel brought up, 
though she lives wi’ me that’s jist 
a tenant. For auld folks as has 
done the same an’ doesna repent it 
—I think I may say that, Katie,— 
that doesna repent it,” and the old 
farmer rose from his chair and 
stooped quite gallantly to kiss his 
wife—“ for auld folks as has done 
the same and doesna repent it, to 
warn the youngsters aff—why, it’s 
like puttin’ oats afore horses and 
cursin’ them for smellin’ at it.” 

“ Patrick!” said Mrs Galloway, 
as she recovered herself, and looked 
at me rather bashfully. 

“ Well, Katie?” 

“Ye’re a fool, Patrick, ye are. 
But speak o’ the deil,” she went 
on; “ here’s the bairn hersel’. T’ll 
tak’ her through hands.” 

We had risen when the farmer’s 
wife had noticed Mary, and stood 
looking from the window out upon 
the balmy afternoon, and the 
girlish figure gliding slowly among 
the trees in front of the house. 

“Poor girl,” I said: “ you won’t 
be too hard upon her, Mrs Gallo- 
way. I came to see you and her 
about this—this very thing Mr 
Galloway has been speaking of. 
John Fleming sent me himself— 
for it’s quite true what he says 
—and he had to go away from 
Rathillet because it is true.” 

Mrs Galloway turned her eyes 
upon me as I spoke. They were 
large grey eyes, in which I could 
read a whole sequence of thought. 
Was it really true? And if so, 


what was the remedy? And had 
she confided in strangers and not 
in her own uncle and aunt? But 
then, perhaps, the minister might 
encourage confession just as the 
priests would. Her face had 
softened when she withdrew her 
eyes and gazed again on Mary, who 
by this time was near the farm- 
house. I noticed her lips moving 
too, for the spell of her eyes on me 
hade not broken, and I was forced 
to follow all her movements. 

“ Ha’e you known long, Parson 
Dobie?” she said quietly, without 
looking round, but like one who 
had already mastered the situation. 

“If you mean of Mr Fleming’s 
quarrel with John, madam,” I said, 
“then I have known no longer 
than a night, for it only took place 
yesterday ; but like you, Farmer 
Galloway, I have guessed for long 
that John was very fond of Mary 
and that she loved him.” 

“You micht both ha’e known,” 
Mrs Galloway said presently, but 
still in a quiet voice, “ what it 
would lead to.” 

“ What should it lead to but ae 
thing,” broke in Farmer Galloway 
wrathfully, looking now away from 
Mary, whom he had been gazing at 
all the time. “There’s ae thing 
as luve leads to, an’ it’s marriage; 
an’ why shouldna it here?” 

The huge figure of the farmer 
was quivering with the wrath 
which appeared also in his words— 

“Laird Fleming may turn them 
frae Rathillet an he likes, but 
there’s a home for them in Little 
Goat for a year or twa to come.” 

And then another thought 
struck him; and he brought his 
fist down on the table violently. 

“ By the blessed saints,” he said, 
“the laird’s son’ll no’ play wi’ oor 
Mary, else I’ll break every bone 
in’s body? 2 


“ Hush, hush, Patrick!” said Mrs 
Galloway, turving to her husband, 
with a gesture reminding him that 
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Mary’s footsteps were already in 
the house. She puta hand upon 
his shoulder, gently pushing him 
from the window to his chair. 
“This is no’ the time to mak’ 
wounds, but to heal them,” she 
said quietly. 

The farmer had no time to an- 
swer, when Mary came in. I would 
have shaken hands with her and 
wished her good morning, but Mrs 
Galloway advanced to meet her 
before me. Some of the tender- 
ness of manner she had shown 
while repressing her husband’s 
outburst, remained with her as 
she clasped the girl’s hand in hers.. 
With a piteous cry Mary threw 
herself into her aunt’s arms and 
wept. 

“Mary, Mary, what ails thee, 
lass?” said the farmer; but a look 
from me made him silent. 

“Poor child! come with me, 
dear,” Mrs Galloway said, as she 
quietly led the weeping girl from 
the room. 

Idid not see Mary again that 
day, for, after satisfying Mr Gal- 
loway’s curiosity as well as I could 
—for in his excitement he could 
not follow in patience what I had 
to relate—I bade him good after- 
noon, and set out for home. Mrs 
Galloway had heard me leave, how- 
ever, and going out by the kitchen 

‘door, met me at the edge of the 
plantation. 

My first inquiries were for 
Mary. I said I supposed she had 
already heard from John, and 
that this was the cause of the 
breakdown. 

“Na, na, sir,” said Mrs Gallo- 
way, “she kens nothing—she has- 
na awordo’ John: she met his 
father this morning, and kens 
nothing but what he tell’t her, 
and that must ha’ been bad news. 
She’ll no’ tell me what he said to 
her, but he must ha’ feared her, 
for she just cries out how bad she 
is, and that she has sent John 
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from his home. Whatever is the 
matter ?” 

As delicately as I could I went 
once more over the last night’s 
scene. Mrs Galloway listened 
patiently till I was finished; but I 
noticed by the half-scornful, half- 
defiant look in her plain face, that 
she appreciated my carefulness in 
relating what the old man’s objec- 
tions to her niece were. 

“Has he left Rathillet then?” 
she asked, looking up, when I was 
finished. : 

“T’m sure he has,” I replied ; 
“but—I hope all will come right : 
at least, Mary is not to blame.” 

She looked at me with a peculiar 
look for a moment. 

“T need nane to tell me that,” 
she said, not offensively, but in a 
way that made me feel humble if 
somewhat annoyed. 

“You ken the young laird 
weel,” she continued. “Is he a 
good one?” 

I told her how high an opinion 
I had of him. 

“You see,” she said simply, 
“T’m for nothing bad coupled 
wi’ Mary’s name,” and then she 
added with a _ kind of smile, 
** We're as proud as the laird’s fit 
to be.” 

Proud as the laird! Yes, but 
with how different a kind of pride! 
Could she have seen the old man 
as he left the young girl, whom he 
had been trying to break with his 
cruel charges, walk into his own 
house, proud and haughty in the 
sight of men; could she have fol- 
lowed him into his room, and 
heard the prayer he sent up to God 
to aid him in his endeavours to 
crush this gentle girl and to release 
his boy from her charms! She 
did not understand that kind of 
pride which is from the heart. 
Old Nancy told me that he must 
have taken something terrible to 
heart, he took on so. * 

For several weeks there was no 
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change in the situation. While 
the summer lasted Mary and I 
continued our French lessons, sit- 
ting out in the orchard under the 
apple-trees so long as the autumn 
weather allowed us to do so with 
comfort. Sometimes we spoke of 
John. He had not written to me, 
and I had not pressed Mary with 
questions, for both he and I recog- 
nised the fact that I was so muc 
their friend that Mary would tell 
me anything that it was well I 
should know. And so from time 
to time she would say to me as 
we rested at our work, “I had a 
letter from John to-day,” and we 
talked of what we had often talked 
before, the end of the quarrel be- 
tween John and his father. As 
to what that should be, we were 
very much in the dark. I had 
considered the possibility of a 
reconciliation, me the still greater 

ibility, as it seemed to me 
rom my knowledge of the two 
men, of a lasting estrangement. 
I had even talked of them with 
Mary; and yet, so true is it that 
we are dependent on the event and 
powerless in the anticipation of it, 
we were quite unprepared for any 
change in the attitude of father 
and son. Certainly Mr Fleming’s 
relations with myself betokened 
no desire for mediation. In many 
of the duties of village and church 
life we were still thrown together, 
but we were nothing more than 
strictly polite to one another; and 
that being so, I did not continue 
my visits to Rathillet. 

When I met old Nancy the 
housekeeper, however, which I did 
often, I put many questions about 
the old laird, in hopes of getting 
good news. But I got none. Save 
that he was quieter, stricter, more 
exactingthan before, Mr Fleming’s 
_ life continued the same. He had 
said not a word to Nancy to ac- 
count for John’s absence. Once, 


after a week had elapsed, the maid 
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had set breakfast for him alone; 
but the old man had ordered 
another cover to be laid, and they 
had not ventured again to sto 
this arrangement. But night an 
morning, when the household met 
for worship, he prayed in hard 
tones for a son who had sunk 
into evil paths. In spite of my 
indignation at such a cruel wrong 
to John (for what would the silly 
maids not suppose he had done), 
I could not help smiling when I 
heard it. I could not forget that 
my own father—so strict and good 
—when discomfited in any theo- 
logical discussion by us striplings, 
used to wind up his argument in 
the evening prayer, when there was 
no chance of contradiction. 

So I had to believe that recon- 
ciliation was far removed if it 
waited the mollifying of old Mr 
Fleming. No sign of softening 
there. No look out of these tear- 
less eyes to show that in the fierce 
passion within, love wrestled with 
pride, and overcame. 

“T had a son, but he has gone 
astray,” was what Mr Fleming 
thought and said about John. 

And so on that lonely hillside in 
those days, when winter was sink- 
ing upon it in mists and rain, two 
hearts were beating for John—one 
in the flush of love full of pity, the 
other in pride of faith and of false 
duty—and their beating kept him 
away. 

Autumn passed quickly into 
winter, and with winter came the 
long nights and the short dark 
days. The snow too fell early, one 
storm following quick upon an- 
other, so that between December 
and February the roads from the 
village to the hill were almost al- 
ways blocked. 

One day in January, while I was 
seated in my study, drawn close to 
the cosy fire which burned in my 
grate, Mary D’Argy was ushered 
in. It was the first time I had 
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seen her for weeks, almost the first 

time I had seen her outside of Little 
’ Goat ; and as she shook hands with 
me, I hardly recognised in the rosy 
face—made rosy by battling with 
the snow—and the shapely figure in 
her walking-dress, the young girl 
whom I had been teaching during 
the past summer. A certain older 
look had come with the troubles of 
the winter. Her manner too had 
changed. She was quieter, more 
self-reliant, to all appearances less 
sensitive, I think, than after the 
first shock given to ber nature by 
those words of Mr Fleming when 
he met her that morning he dis- 
covered his son had gone. I ima- 
gine they were terrible words, but 
Mary never told what they were. 
After that first shock, her nature 
had been braced to bear more; it 
was like a cold douche, under which 
we wince at first, but afterwards 
straighten up full of strength. 
There are blossoms, too, in every 
girl’s nature, which must be ripened 
by love—and she loved. We 
all wear spiritual masks, says some 
one. But we do not wear them 
while we are children, for then we 
have nothing to mask. But when 
we have learned the isolation of 
our own heart—and that is each 
man’s tragedy—and mask it, then 
we are men and women. Mary 
had now a secret—what although 
it was partly a sorrow? It meant 
life. r meant she was now a 
woman. 

But she shook hands in the same 
frank girlish manner of old, and it 
was like an echo of bygone days 
to hear her say she had heard from 
Edinburgh—* but not from John,” 
she added, her voice quavering ever 
so little, as she handed the letter 
to me. It was from John’s land- 
lady, saying that he was laid down 
with pleurisy. The letter was 
badly expressed, and left no im- 

ression as to how the patient was. 
t was evident John had asked her 
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to write Mary, and she had done 
so without adding any information 
of her own. She ended by saying 
very simply, “I hope your sweet- 
heart will soon be better, my dear,” 
which did not seem to strike Mary 
as unnatural or impertinent. 

“T didn’t know what to do,” 
said Mary, when I had finished 
reading the letter, “so I came 
straight off to you. What is 

leurisy? I asked Uncle Galloway, 
but he said—he said—that—he 
thought as it was only cattle beas’ 
that took it.” 

Mary quoted her uncle’s remark 
so literally and so confusedly that 
I could not help laughing. I gave 
her some unscientific idea of what 
‘pea was, however, and warned 

er it might be a long illness. 

“Should not his father know?” 
she said wistfully. 

“ Would not John have written 
his father had he wished him to 
know ?” I asked. 

“ But he has written him often. 
He may have written now, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary ; but 
he gets no replies. If you or I 
were to write, would he not perhaps 
go andsee John? For,” sheadded, 
eagerly, “I am sure he loves John 
yery much; and if anything hap- 
pened to him, and he never knew 
he was ill—oh, wouldn’t he have 
a right to blame me them?” 

I looked straight into her 
honest eyes, and wondered at the 
loyalty to her lover’s father which 
I read there. But I did not think 
it would be prudent for us to 
write to Mr Fleming then. 

“ Tf you like, I will go to Edin- 
burgh and see John himself,” I 
suggested after a little. And Mary 
clapped her hands and looked so 
pleased, that I felt quite recom- 
pensed for the trouble I had pro- 
posed for myself. 

To Edinburgh I went, therefore, 
and found John recovering from 
a severe attack of pleurisy, but in 
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a fair way to recovery. I was the 

leased bearer of good tidings to 
Little Goat the next day—and 
what a day of storms it was !|—and 
of many loving messages from 
John, among others that as soon 
as he was better she was to come 
over and spend a day with him in 
Edinburgh. I was quite resolved 
in my own mind that John did not 
repent him of his proposal for the 
hand of Mary D’Argy. 

Not so Mr Fleming. He had 
at length replied to his son’s 
letters. But he wrote full of 
wrath, and said some not compli- 
mentary things about myself. He 
was especially angry with me evi- 
dently for not advising John 
against his sudden departure ; but 
as he in the same breath held to 
his position about John’s renuncia- 
tion of Mary, I could not see that 
I had done wrong. The terms 
were of his own making, and if 
John chose them, and asserted his 
right to them, who was to blame 
but Mr Fleming himself, if they 
did not please him ? 


At last the winter seemed about 
to depart. Spring sent a bright 
day, now and then, to herald her 
approach. The leaves took on 
their green; the snow had fled; 
and all along the strath the far- 
mers were busy ploughing their 
land and preparing for the seed- 
time. The old hill seemed 
changed from gloom to cheerful- 
ness. The lambs could be heard 
bleating far up her side, where the 
yellow furze shone in the bright 
cold sunshine; and round Rathil- 
let and Little Goat the birds were 
singing all day long. But still 
Mary had not left Little Goat to 


visit John in Edinburgh. Week 

by week he wrote that soon he 

would be better, but betterness 

never came. The disease had set- 

tled down in his chest, and he 

grew weaker instead of stronger, 
x 


day by day. He had the best 


attention and the best skill that. 


could be got, but it was all in 
vain. It was clear to all but to 
himself that he could never re- 
cover. 

Such was the news of John I 
heard from inquiries in Edinburgh, 
and then that he was home at 
Rathillet. Somehow, it must have 
dawned on him, I think, that life 
for him was at an end, that Mary 
could never be his, that all this 
trouble and estrangement would 
cease; and then, above every other 
feeling, came an irresistible long- 
ing to be home once more at 
Rathillet. In spite of all the 
advice and implorings of his land- 
lady, he had risen and set out for 
home. The long journey, the stee 
climb from the station to the hill, 
the cold of the spring day, with 
the biting east wind, were too 
much for him. On arriving at 
Rathillet and finding his father 
out, he had gone straight to bed, 
and there he laydying. Twilight 
had fallen when his father re- 
turned. The poor old _house- 
keeper, her eyes red with crying 
at the change in her young master, 
met Mr Fleming as he came in 
at the door. She did not know 
what to say to him. She burst 
out into a fit of tears, and, be- 
tween her sobs, said— 

“Oh, sir! Master John’s in 
his room.” 

The old man, braced by the 
shock, had bounded up the stairs 
and into hisson’s bedroom. There, 
= and weak, lay his beloved son. 

he light had faded. The boughs 
of the red beech rattled on the 
window-panes. There was just a 
flicker of light away west & the 
hillside. Within, the fire which 
the housekeeper had lit cast danc- 
ing shadows on the wall. The pale 
figure in the bed, with his sharp 
eyes clear and expectant at his fa- 
ther’s coming, was distinctly shown 
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by it. “ Father” was all he could 
say, and his father was already by 
his side. Kneel, proud old heart, 
which death is fast humbling. Be 
still, pale sufferer, and seek not to 
stay the torrent of grief at thy 
bedside: the tears are bitter tears, 
but in them is life. 

When the doctor arrived later 
on, he could give no hope. The 
exposure of the journey had been 
too great a shock to him. The 
end was not far off. 

All night long the father had 
not guitted his son’s room. What 

assed between them no one knows. 
Where could not have been many 
words, for John was too ill to 
speak. In the morning the doctor 
paid another visit, but he could 
do nothings As soon as he left, 
the laird went out and made his 
way through the planting to Little 
Goat. He had not gone far when 
he met Mary. She would have 
kept out of his way, but he stopped 
her. 

“ Miss D’Argy, my son wishes to 
see you; I will take you to him.” 

There was not a quaver in his 
voice. It was stern and hard, and 
frightened her. A something in 
his face touched her deeper, how- 
ever. 

“Ts he ill? Hasanything hap- 
pened?” she cried. ‘Oh, I must 
see aunt! I will be back again,” 
and without waiting for his 
answer, she ran to the house. 

Mr and Mrs Galloway were in 
the room when she entered and 
breathlessly exclaimed— 

“ John is back, and Mr Fleming 
has come for me!” 

“T told ye, lass,” said Mr Gal- 
loway, turning triumphantly to his 
wife ; but she said affectionately to 
her niece, “Go with him, Mary, 
and see what he wishes.” 

Mr Fleming was waiting impa- 
tiently where she had left him. 

“ Am I to go with you to Rath- 
illet?’’ she asked hesitatingly. 
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“ Yes,” was all his answer, “ my 
son wishes it.’’ 

In the bitterness of his heart, in 
the agony of his tormenting con- 
science, his anger railed silently at 
the girl by his side. Did she love 
him? John had said so. What 
would she say to see him lying on 
his dying bed? She had brought 
him there. His son, his only child, 
dying and taking away with him 
all the sunshine of his life? Mary 
could scarce keep up with the pace 
at which he strode along. He 
showed her into the house, and 
bade her follow him up to John’s 
room. Then heshowed her in and 
went in after her. Her face flushed 
when she saw where she was, but 
the next moment John had called 
her name, and she was on his 
breast. 

The end was not long of coming. 
All the time Mary was in the 
house at John’s request, his 
father never rested. Out and in 
the sick-room he went, pacing the 
lobbies like one out of his senses, 
never looking up or speaking to 
anyone who passed him. To me, 
who was scarcely ever out of 
Rathillet in those days at the 
end, he never opened his heart, but 
spoke with a strange calm. 

One afternoon John was lying 
scarcely conscious, his eyes shut to 
the sunlight, which in shafts of 
light poured into the room. Mary 
was standing with her back to 
the bed, gazing up the hill, her 
eyes swollen with the tears which 
her brave heart kept back lest her 
sadness should disturb him who 
was the cause of it. I stood by 
the bedside some little distance 
off, while Mr Fleming sat by the 
other side watching, the tears 
rolling down his cheeks, never 
taking his eyes off the sufferer. 
By-and-by 1 noticed the poor 
boy’s eyes open, and as they 
rested on Mary’s form, a look of 
ineffable tenderness came into 
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them. I saw the old man’s face 
cloud with pain, and his hand go 
forth and rest upon his sons. 
Never, I think, shall I forget the 
mute appeal of that action. John 
turned his eyes to his father, while 
the lovely smile still rested on his 
lips. Then placing his father’s 
hand in his, he called gently to 
Mary by name. When she came, 
he took her hand in his also, and 
looking to me, said, “ Mr Dobie, 
will you read to me?” 

It was the first time he had 
asked me to read out of God's 
Word. I took up my Bible and 
read a chapter, while he held both 
their hands, his eyes shut and his 
face radiant. Then as I closed he 
thanked me, and lying back on his 
pillow, murmured, “Now I may 
sleep.” And so holding fast to 
the two loved ones on earth, his 
soul fled away. 

John was buried in the family 
burying-ground in the village 
graveyard. The funeral was a 
private one. Poor Mr Galloway 
of Little Goat, standing in the 
shadow of the plantation, took off 
his hat as it passed him, and 
wept for voy | as he watched the 
plumes of the hearse descend into 
the valley. He had not been 
asked to attend it. Mary had 
gone back to Little Goat on the 
night John died—I had taken her 
home—and so far as 1 knew, Mr 
Fleming had never asked for her 
or mentioned her name. Pride, 
pride, still in the old man’s heart ; 
pride mingling with his terrible 
grief. I could see the working of 
it, and pitied him more and more 
each time I saw him. Every line 
of his body betrayed the shock 
which John’s death had been to 
him. There was no one now to 
comfort him. Each morning he 
walked down to his son’s grave 
—so the villagers told me, for 
I never happened to meet him— 
and then climbed back to Rath- 


illet again, looking more aged 
than before. 

At first, too, Mary suffered 
dreadfully. During the days of 
watching by John’s bed, she had 
braced herself against breaking 
down, but after his death a re- 
action came. It seemed, too, as if 
death had robbed her of more than 
her lover, when day by day passed 
without her hearing from Mr 
Fleming. Everything was elo- 
quent of her loss. Every spring 
sound around the farms reminded 
her of John, and of his love for 
everything associated with Ra- 
thillet. The poor little heart hid- 
den in Little Goat longed to 
comfort the laird and be com- 
forted by him. But that was 
denied her. But very soon she 
grew calm. I went often to see 
her, for I knew she longed to 
speak to me about John; and 
when [ left her and returned to 
my manse, I praised God for the 
love that never looked purer than 
when it shone through sorrow. 
And I was not thinking of Mary’s 
love alone when I did so. I had 
learned much of Mrs Galloway's 
large heart from Mary’s calmness. 
Sometimes if I visited Little 
Goat in the evening, Mary accom- 
panied me to the village, for each 
day she gathered from the orchard 
and his beloved hillside some 
flower, with which she stole in the 
dusk to lay upon his grave. And 
thus still the two divided hearts 


_on the hillside were beating for 


John. 

Spring passed away, and summer 
came in all its glory. The woods 
were full of song, the fields in the 
valley were ripening to the har- 
vest, and the noble hill basked in 
the sun, which shone as gladly on 
Rathillet and Little Goat as on 
the rest of the world. It is not 
the fallacy that nature sympathises 
with us, but the reality of her in- 
difference to our sorrows, that is 




















pathetic. I could not but reflect 
on this as I went one day to call 
on Mary. On just such another 
afternoon I had read my Thomas 
& Kempis here a year ago, and 
seen John and Mary meet for the 
first time. How often among the 
trees in the orchard there had we 
sat and talked and thought of 
John! And now the trees lived 
on, and we walked beneath them, 
and John was dead, and all our 
hopes were blighted. 

When I reached the farm with 
my heavy thoughts, I found Mrs 
Galloway alone and in great ex- 
citement. I had scarcely time to 
ask for them all when she burst 
out with her wonderful news. 
Mary was out with Mr Fleming. 

“ Mr Fleming! ” I exclaimed, in 
amazement. 

“Yes, Mr John’s father,” she 
replied “And oh, sir, Mary is 
so happy! And oh, if John had 
only been alive !” 

Between her sorrow and her joy, 
the poor woman could give no clear 
account of what had happened. 
But one thing was sufficient. The 
laird and Mary were reconciled. 
From her confused story I learned 
that Mary had returned one night 
from the village, and cried in her 
arms as she told her that Mr 
Fleming had spoken kindly to her. 
What he said her aunt had not 
.asked. I could only conjecture 
that he had found her at John’s 
grave, and that somehow she had 
won his heart. But Mary never 
to any of us said what had passed 
between them, any more than she 
spoke of his cruel words on the 
morning after John left Rathillet. 

“There they are,” said Mr Gal- 
loway to me when I met him one 
day, and pointed out the old man 
and the girl by the burnside above 
Rathillet-—“ there they are; and 
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eh, sir, it’s a good sight for sair 
e’en.” 

Farther on I met them, and 
shook hands. Mr Fleming never 
forgave me, I think—his manner,at 
any rate, always remained some- 
what distant ; but Mary pressed my 
hand warmly. And the first time 
I met her alone she said— 

“ How can I thank you for your 
kindness, Mr Dobie? I shall! never 
forget it.” 

Three years have passed since 
John died—three years that have 
brought little change, save to have 
aged us all somewhat. [ still visit 
Mr Fleming in Rathillet. Ispend 
many and many an hour at Little 
Goat. My parishioners didn’t like 
it at first. 

“ What a pity the Galloways are 
not Protestants like us all!” said 
Widow Gibb to me once; but I 
stopped the implied reproof by 
saying— 

“A great pity, madam; and a 
greater that we are not all good 
Christians like the Galloways.” 

Widow Gibb and her neighbours 
have become used to my visiting 
Little Goat now. And Mary? 
She is as bright and well and 
happy as two old men could wish 
who are not fond of one another 

erhaps, but who have cause to 

less her. What sunshine she has 
brought into my prosaic life! Her 
early trial has not blighted her 
life. Time has chastened the 
memory of it; it has not effaced 
it. She asked me to walk home 
with her the other night. I felt 
the hill more stiff than I used to, 
and said so. 

“ How time passes! I feel I am 
getting old.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mary, “ it is three 
years to-night since John died.” 
And I knew that she was crying 
in the dark, on my arm. 
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WueEn Swift wrote his ‘ Modest 
Proposal,’ and argued with logical 
seriousness that the want and over- 
population in Ireland should be 
remedied by the simple expedient 
of eating babies, the inimitable 
satire was not likely to be lost 
upon a people who regarded can- 
nibalism with such horror and 
loathing as do the European na- 
tions. The horror must of course 
be instinctive, because we find it 
existing in the lowest grades of 
society ; but the instinct is con- 
fined to civilised man. The word 
cannibal is associated in our minds 
with scenes of the most debased 
savagery that the imagination can 
picture ; of men in habits and ap- 
— a little lower than the 

rute; of orgies the result of the 
most degrading religious super- 
stition. It is not until one has 
lived on terms of friendship with 
cannibals that one realises that the 
practice is not incompatible with 
an intelligence and moral qualities 
which command respect. And 
after all, if one can for a moment 
lay aside the instinctive horror 
which the idea calls up, and dis- 
passionately consider the nature 
of cannibalism, our repugnance to 
it seems less logically grounded. 
It is true that it must generally 
entail murder, but that is certainly 
not the reason for our loathing of 
it. It is something deeper than 
this; and the distinction we draw 
between the flesh of men and of 
animals is at first sight a little 
curious. One can imagine the in- 
habitants of another planet, whose 
physical necessities did not force 
them to eat flesh,—to take life in 
order to live,—regarding us with 
much the same kind of abhorrence 
with which we look on cannibals. 
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Most of our natural instincts are 
based upon natural laws, which, 
when broken, are sure to visit the 
breaker with their penalties. The 
eating of unripe fruit, of putrid 
meat or poisonous matter, are some 
of these. But no penalty in the 
shape of disease seems to be at- 
tached to cannibalism. 

What then are the motives that 
lead men, apart from the pressure 
of famine, to practise cannibalism ? 
Among certain African tribes, and 
lately in Hayti, it has been the 
outcome of a debased religious 
superstition, or that extraordinar 
instinct common to all races which 
leads men to connect the highest 
religious enthusiasm with the 
most horrible orgies that their 
diseased imagination can conceive. 
The feeling that leads members of 
sects to bind themselves together 
by the celebration of some un- 
speakable rite perhaps led to the 
accusations laid against the Chris- 
tians of the second century and 
the Hungarian Jews of the nine- 
teenth. But. in the South Seas, 
although the motive has been 
falsely attributed to a craving for 
animal food, it was generally the 
last act of triumph over a fallen 
enemy. Thus Homer makes 
Achilles, triumphing over the 
dying Hector, wish he could make 
mince-meat of his body and de- 
vour it. Triumph could go no 
further than to slay and then to 
assimilate the body of your foe; 
and the belief that, by thus making 
him a part of you, you acquired 
his courage in battle, is said: to 
have led a chief of old Fiji to 
actually consume himself the en- 
tire body of the man he had killed, 
by daily roasting what remained 
of it to prevent decomposition. 
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This is not a very promising in- 
troduction to a paper intended to 
show that some cannibals at least 
may be very respectable members 
of society. But it must be clearly 
understood that the eccentricity 
which seems so revolting to us 
is not incompatible with a strong 
sense of duty, great kindness of 
heart,and warm domestic affection. 

Out of the many cannibals and 
ex-cannibals I have known, I will 
choose the most striking figure as 
the subject of this sketch. I first 
‘met the Buli of Nandrau in the 
autumn of 1886, when I took over 
the Resident Commissionership of 
the mountain district of Fiji. His 
history had been an eventful one, 
and while he had displayed those 
qualities that would most win the 
admiration of Fijians, to us he 
could not be otherwise than a re- 
markable character. Far away, 
in the wild and rugged country in 
which the great rivers Rewa and 
Singatoka take their rise, he was 
born to be chief of a fierce and 
aggressive tribe of mountaineers. 
Constantly engaged in petty inter- 
tribal wars, while still a young 
man he had led them from victory 
to victory, until they had fought 
their way into perhaps the most 
picturesque valley in all pictur- 
esque Fiji. Here, perched above 
the rushing Singatoka, and over- 
shadowed by two tremendous pre- 
cipices which allowed the sun to 
shine upon them for barely three 
hours a-day, they built their vil- 
lage, and here they became a name 
and a terror toall the surrounding 
tribes. A few miles lower down 
the river stood the almost im- 

regnable rock - fortress of the 
Vatasila tribe, and these became 
the staunch allies of Nandrau. 
Together they broke up the power- 
ful Noikoro, exacted tribute from 
them, and made the river theirs 
as far as Bemana; together they 
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blotted out the Naloto, who held 
the passes to the northern coast, 
killing in one day more than four 
hundred of them, and driving the 
remnant as outcasts into the plain. 
Long after the white men had 
made their influence felt through- 
out Fiji,—long after the chief of 
Bau was courted as King of Fiji,— 
these two tribes, secure in their 
mountain fastnesses, lived their 
own life, and none, whether Fijian 
or white man, dared pass over their 
boarders. 

But their time was come. The 
despised white man, whom they 
had first known in the humble 
guise of a shipwrecked sailor or 
an escaped convict, was soon to 
overrun the whole Pacific, and be- 
fore him the most dreaded of the 
Fijian gods and chiefs, the most 
honoured of their traditions, were 
to pass away and be forgotten. 

n the year 1869, a young Wes- 
leyan missionary named Baker, 
against the advice of all the most 
experienced of the European sett- 
lers and the native chiefs, an- 
nounced his intention of exploring 
the mountain districtsalone. What 
good to the missionary cause he 
hoped for from his hazardous jour- 
ney it is difficult toimagine. The 
harm that would certainly result 
to his fellow-missionaries if he were 
killed, and the loss of life that 
must ensue, must have been ap- 
parent to him and to every one 
else. But in spite of every warn- 
ing, he persisted in his foolhard 
enterprise, and he paid for it with 
his life and with the lives of several 
hundred others. He ascended the 
river Rewa with a small party of 
native teachers, but when he passed 
into the mountain district a whale’s 
tooth followed him: for the power 
of the whale’s tooth is this—that he 
who accepts it cannot refuse the re- 
quest it carries with it, whether it 
be for a mere gift, or for an alli- 
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ance, or for a human life. So he 
went on, while tribe after tribe 
refused to accept the fatal piece 
of ivory ; but none the less surely 
did it follow him. At length one 
night, while he slept in a village 
of the Vatusila, the whale’s tooth 
passed on before him to the rock 
fortress of Nambutautau, and their 
chief, Nawawambalavu, took it. 
When, next morning, Baker re- 
sumed his march, this chief met 
him in the road, and together they 
crossed the Singatoka river. As 
they climbed the steep cliff which 
leads to Nambutautau, it is re- 
corded in a popular song of that 
time that the chief warned him 
ironically of his impending fate. 
“We want none of your Chris- 
tianity, Mr Baker. I think that. 
to-day you and I shall be clubbed.” 
Suddenly, at a spot where the path 
lies between high reeds, on the 
edge of a precipice, an attack was 
made upon them, and they were 
all struck down except one native 
teacher, who, slightly wounded, 
crawled into the thickest of 
the reeds. Baker’s body was flung 
over the precipice, and the great 
wooden drum boomed out its death- 
beat to the villages far down the 
valley. Thatnight the stone-ovens 
were heated for their work, and 
the feast was portioned out to the 
various allies. But the most hon- 
ourable portion — the head — was 
sent to Nandrau, the subject of 
my sketch. At first he refused it, 
disapproving of the murder, which 
his foresight warned him would 
bring trouble upon them. But as 
his refusal threatened to sever the 
alliance, he afterwards accepted it. 
It is recorded that the feet, from 
which the long boots had not been 
removed, were sent to Mongondro, 
whose chief, a melancholy, gentle- 
mannered old man, was much dis- 
. appointed at finding the skin of 
white men so tough. 
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After terrible hardship and dan- 
ger, the wounded teacher made his 
way to the coast, and carried the 
news to Bau. A strong alliance 
was at once formed among the 
coast tribes to avenge the murder, 
and to crush the power of the 
mountaineers. There is in Fiji no 
gradation between the plains that 
fringe the coast and the mountains. 
A sheer barrier of rock, looking 
like the ruins of a gigantic forti- 
fication, rises boldly from the plain, 
broken only by the valleys which 
form the river-beds. Behind this ° 
wall lay a land of mystery, whose 
inhabitants were invested with 
superstitious terrors, to which their 
ferocity and the extraordinary 
appearance of their huge mops of 
hair had doubtless contributed. 

The attacking party was divided 
into three forces. One of them 
was to advance up the Singatoka 
from the south, a second to enter 
the “ Devil” country by way of 
the Rewa from the east, and the 
third, commanded by the King of 
Fiji in person, was to surprise the 
valley of Nandrau from the north- 
ern coast. With the two first we 
have nothing to do, because they 
were defeated and turned back 
long before they reached their 
destination by the intermediate 
tribes. The third, hoping to form 
a junction with their allies, ad- 
vanced boldly through the moun- 
tain passes. The country seemed 
deserted. They burned two or 
three abandoned villages, and em- 
boldened by their success, they 
pressed on, more like an eager 
rabble than a military force, each 
man hoping to be the first to se- 
cure plunder. As they straggled 
over the grassy hills that surround 
Nandrau, suddenly from every 
clump of reeds big-headed warriors 
sprang up; they found themselves 
hemmed in, and Nandrau, headed 
by their chief, spent the day in 
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slaughtering the flower of the 
Bau army. A remnant fled to 
the coast, hotly pursued by the 
mountaineers, and so crushing was 
the defeat that the king, Thak- 
ombau, garrowly escaped death at 
the hands of his vassals of Javua. 
Not long after this victory, 
which had so firmly established 
his prestige in the mountains, 
Buli Nandrau seems to have 
favourably received some native 
teachers ; and when a joint expe- 
dition of Europeans and natives 
was despatched to reduce Nam- 
butautau, he seems to have been 
— to remain neutral. 
Nambutautau was burnt, and the 
Vatusila and Noikoro tribes com- 
pelled to sue for peace. Teachers 
were allowed to enter the princi- 
pal villages, and until the year 1875 
they became nominal Christians. 
In that year, an event occurred 
which severely tried the firmness 
and good sense of Buli Nandrau. 
The islands had been annexed to 
Great Britain, and the mountain 
chiefs were invited to meet the 
first Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, 
at Navola on the southern coast. 
Some of them accepted, among 
whom was Buli Nandrau, who 
was anxious to judge for himself 
what the new order of things 
really was. He frankly gave his 
allegiance to the Government, and 
in spite of the strongest tempta- 
tion he never wavered afterwards. 
For in the same year a terrible 
epidemic of measles, introduced 
accidentally from Sydney, carried 
off 40,000—nearly one-third of the 
whole population of the islands. 
It was natural that the mountain- 
eers, perishing under this relentless 
and unknown disease, should have 
regarded it as the vengeance of 
the gods they had so lately de- 
serted. If Christianity were a good 
thing, they said, why could it not 
save their children from death ? 
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And so, early in 1876, most of 
the mountain tribes threw off the 
sulu (the Christian dress), and re- 
turned to the worship of their 
heathen gods. Only Buli Nan- 
drau, seeing what the end must 
be, remained staunch, and by form- 
ing a barrier between the revolted 
tribes and those still wavering in 
their loyalty, prevented the dis- 
affection from spreading. An 
expedition was despatched under 
Captain, now Major, Knollys, and 
with the assistance of the native 
allies, soon reduced the rebels to 
submission. They all nominally 
embraced Christianity, and an en- 
trenched camp, garrisoned by an 
armed native force, and command- 
ed by a Resident Commissioner, 
was established to ensure the fu- 
ture peace of the district. 

Protected by their isolation from 
the vices of civilisation, and enjoy- 
ing a large share of self-govern- 
ment, these reformed cannibals are 
to-day the most contented and 

rosperous of all the Queen’s sub- 
jects in Fiji; and if ever it has 
been necessary to adopt measures 
for their good which they could 
not understand at the time, the 
Commissioner has been always 
sure of the support and influence 
of Buli Nandrau. 

I first saw him at the Provincial 
Council at Navola in 1886. He 
had no sooner arrived with his 
retinue than he sent his mata 
(herald) to announce him, and in 
a few minutes entered my house 
alone. He was a very tall, erect 
old man of about sixty-five or 
seventy — grey-haired, keen-eyed, 
and intelligent-looking. After the 
usual ceremonies inseparable from 
Fijian etiquette, he sat down and 
spoke of the politics of the district. 
It appeared to me remarkable 
that a man who had only left his 
native mountains two or three . 
times, to take part in the great 
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Council of Chiefs, should be so 
well acquainted with the history 
and political situation of the coast 
tribes of Fiji. He spoke with 
great affection of Sir Arthur Gor- 
don and of the ex-Commissioner, 
and bewailed the death of the 
great mountain chiefs whose places 
were now inadequately filled by 
their sons. 

He was never absent from his 
place for a moment during the 
three days the council lasted, and 
his interest in the trivial affairs of 
other districts never flagged. It 
was curious to observe the great 
deference paid to his opinion by 
the other chiefs. When one of 
them, Buli Naloto, was found to 
have failed in his duties, Nandrau 
was appointed to reprove and cau- 
tion him. His speech, which was 
short and to the point, was a 
model of that kind of eloquence. 
“Art thou,” he said, “a chief in 
thine own right, to make war and 
to make peace as it pleases thee? 
Where was thy tribe before the 
Government came? A scattered 
remnant, seeking refuge on the 
plains from the vengeance of Nan- 
drau! But the Government has 
taken pity on thee, and the land is 
at peace. Why art thou then dis- 
obedient to the Government, who 
has made thee a chief, and re- 
established thee in the lands of thy 
fathers?” This reproof was re- 
ceived by Buli Naloto with the 
most abject humility. 

Not ae after this, Buli Nan- 
drau consulted me about the pro- 
jected marriage of his daughter 
with the provincial scribe, who 
lived with me. He wished, he 
said, to cement by this marriage 
the ancient ties between Nandrau 
and Noikoro, but the day had 
passed for marrying girls against 
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their will. His elder daughter had 
been a great grief to him. She 
had been so married, and had not 
long ago put an end to her life. 
Did I, he asked, from what I 
knew of Durutalo, thjnk that 
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Janeti would be happy with 
him?! This was not the only 
example I had of his strong do- 
mestic affection. 

In the spring of the following 
year he wrote to me, asking for 
medicine to relieve a pain in his 
jaw, and from this time he was 
unable to leave his village. At 
length, one day early in July 1887, 
I received a pathetic letter from 
him, asking me to lose no time 
in coming to him. “I am very 
ill,” he wrote, “and I would have 
you see my face before I die.” 

As the messenger, when ques- 
tioned, made light of his illness, 
and I was myself not well enough 
to undertake so tiring a journey, I 
determined to wait until I was 
sure that his urgency was not 
merely the result of low spirits. 
But late on the follow Sunday 
night I was awakened by the 
challenge of the sentry, and im- 
mediately afterwards the deep 
cry of respect, known as the tama, 
sounded outside my sleeping-house. 
Lights were brought, and on the 
doorstep crouched a man, muddy, 
travel-stained, and exhausted bya 
long journey. I recognised him 
as a native of Nandrau, who was 
selected for his fleetness as dis- 
trict messenger, and when I saw 
that his hair and beard were cut 
short, I knew the nature of his 
errand. 

“The chief is dead,” he said; 
“and he told Tione not to bury 
him till you, sir, had seen his face. 
Tione sends you this message.” 

There was another reason that 





‘ This marriage afterwards took place, and, less than a year later, Janeti, too, 
attempted her own life. This was after her father’s death. 
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required my presence at Nandrau ; 
Tione was not the only claimant 
to the succession, and I must be 
there to prevent a disturbance. 
The messenger would not even 
wait for food, but returned at once 
to announce my coming. 

In a moment the camp was all 
awake, and the men turned out to 
prepare for the journey. The 
horses .were brought in and sad- 
dled, and the baggage rolled up 
in parcels to be carried over the 
mountain roads. Before daybreak 
we were fording the river with an 
escort of some thirty armed constab- 
ulary and baggage-carriers. The 
road lay for some miles along the 
crest of a forest-clad ridge more 
than three thousand feet above the 
sea-level, and when it emerged 
near the old site of Nambutautau 
into open country, nothing could 
exceed the grandeur of the scenery. 
Two thousand feet below us on the 
right rushed the Singatoka, foam- 
ing among great boulders of rock, 
and still towering above us was the 
great wooded range that formed 
the water-shed of the island ; while 
far away before us rose the moun- 
tain-wall which separated Tholo 
from the plains, seeming with its 
bare masses of castellated rock like 
a great ruined fortification. And 
now the road began to descend, and 
following a precipitous path, which 
momentarily endangered the legs 
of our horses, we plunged into the 
cool shadow of the precipices that 
overhung Nandrau. At a turn in 
the road we saw below us the now 
historical village, jutting out over 
the river upon a broad ledge of 
rock. The rara, or village square, 
was crowded with people, and I 
noticed a train of women descend- 
ing the sheer face of the opposite 
cliff, with loaded baskets on their 
backs, holding on to stout vines to 
steady themselves. And here we 
halted to give time to a messenger 
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to announce our arrival, according 
to native custom. We watched 
him enter the village and saw the 
people vanish as if by magic into 
the houses, or sit in groups at the 
foot of the cocoa-nut palms, and 
then, in perfect silence, we passed 
through the village. At the fence 
that separated the dead chief’s en- 
closure from the square we dis- 
mounted, and were conducted by 
his eldest son, Tione, to the clean 
matted house in which we were to 
lodge. 

All through the night there was 
an incongruous mixture of the 
sounds of merriment and sorrow. 
On the river bank behind our 
house the five widows of the dead 
chief, with their women, howled 
and wailed till morning, like ani- 
mals in pain. Sometimes the wails 
would die away into faint moans, 
and then a wild shriek from one 
of them would set them all going 
again. But on the other side stood 
the great bure, where all the fune- 
ral guests were feasting and drink- 
ing yangona in honour of the de- 
parted spirit. 

Early next morning a messenger 
came to the door of our hut to ask 
if we would see the Buli’s face. 
Followed by several of my men 
carrying the funeral gifts, I 
climbed to a small house built 
upon a high stone foundation. The 
inside was crowded with the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, and I took my seat 
in silence. At the far end, wrap- 
ped in folds of native cloth and 
the finest mats, lay the body. The 
whale’s tooth and funeral gifts 
were now brought in and formally 
presented by the Mata-ni-vanua, 
and accepted by an old man in 
the ancient Nandrau dialect, of 
which I could scarcely understand 
one word. And then, when a 
costly rotwma mat had been given 
for the body to lie upon in the 
grave, I made a short speech in 
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the Bau dialect, and was con- 
ducted to see the face uncovered. 
At mid-day the great wooden 
drum was tolled, and the armed 
constabulary, looking very neat in 
their white sulus and blue tunics, 
were drawn up as a guard of hon- 
our near the cairn which was to 
form the grave. At length the 
body, wrapped in mats, and fol- 
lowed by the wives and relations 
of the dead chief, passed slowly 
to the grave. Among all the 
mourners, I only noticed one case 
of genuine grief—the chief’s 
daughter, Janeti; all the others, 
as is usual in Fijian funerals, ap- 
= to wail in a prescribed 
orm. Indeed one of the widows, 
having apparently seldom seen a 
white man before, stopped wailing 
for a moment to point me out 
eagerly to the other mourners. 
Then the body was carried into 
the little hut that surmounted the 
cairn, and we stood in the broiling 
sun until a native teacher had de- 
livered a sort of funeral sermon. 
When all was finished, every one 
acted according to the old proverb, 
“Le roi est mort !—Vive le roi!” 
and the question of whom I would 
appoint as his successor became 
the subject of discussion. When 
I returned to my house, I saw the 
widows at the water’s edge ap- 
parently breaking up a number of 
carved wooden utensils with stones. 
These were the cups and dishes of 
their dead husband, which no man 
must henceforth touch lest their 
teeth drop out or they be be- 
witched. For if a man should 


drink from the cup of one who 
has eaten his relation, such evil 
will certainly befall him. But as 
I was exempt from this danger, 
the cup and the platter and fork, 
used by the Buli in old days for | 
human flesh, were presented to me. 


At three o’clock I summoned a 
great meeting of all the natives, at 
which speeches in honour of the 
late chief were made, and I there 
provisionally appointed Tione—a 
rather unintelligent man of about 
thirty-five—to succeed his father, 
having first ascertained that this 
appointment would be acceptable 
to the majority. In the evening 
the people of Nandrau made a 
great feast to their visitors, and 
gave them return presents—a 
polite intimation that they were 
expected to leave on the follow- 
ing morning. These having been 
divided among the various tribes 
who were represented, feasting was 
continued until a late hour. But 
about nine o’clock, before the moon 
rose, an old man went out into 
the bush to call the dead Buli’s 
spirit. We heard his voice calling 
in the distance for several min- 
utes, and then amid the breathless 
silence of the assembled people, 
we heard the footsteps of some 
one running. “ He has the spirit 
on his shoulders,” said a man 
near me, as the old man rushed 
o?~ me to the tomb. Apparent- 
y he must have thrown the 
spirit into it, for after crying 
out, “It is all well,” every one 
retired quietly to their huts for 
the night. 

Before daybreak the next morn- 
ing, Buli Nandrau was forgotten 
in the bustle of speeding parting 
guests, and as the sun rose our 
bugle sounded the “ fall-in.” Pass- 
ing out of the sombre shadow of 
the great cliff, we rode into bright 
sunlight, and we felt that just so 
had the shadows of the past given 
— to the light of a clearer 

nowledge, and that with this old 
warrior the old order had passed 
away, and a new had come. 

Bastt THomMson. 
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SIKKIM AND TIBET. 


THE ancient saying depos 
dxdytwy zatye seems, at least in 
one of its manifold applications, to 
be as true now as it was in the 
days of Lucian. Even the little 
wars over which our Continental 
critics make merry bear witness 
to the vitality of Greek wit and 
the sameness of human experience. 
If they.do not move men to revive 
the decaying art of writing history, 
they assuredly have a remarkable 
though transitory effect on the 
current of public opinion. Our 
interest in the ends of the earth is 
aroused, articles are written, pic- 
tures are published, and for a brief 
season the average Member of Par- 
liament aspires to know something 
about places which he had never 
heard of before. The tide of events 
sweeps on, and knowledge lightly 
won is as lightly forgotten. At 
the beginning of last year Sik- 
kim and Tibet were, so to speak, 
at the top of the wave. Through 
many months of rain and snow our 
troops had been mounting guard 
on the Sikkim border, waiting for 
its Tibetan invaders to declare 
themselves by open attack, or come 
quietly to terms. After two pre- 
liminary skirmishes which the 
enemy, though worsted, did not 
regard as .decisive, their entire 
force, comprising, it is believed, 
nearly every man that passes as a 
soldier inTibet,had advanced to de- 
liver their final attack on the 24th 
of September 1888. Their defeat 
was rapid and crushing. Within 
half an hour from the firing of the 
first shot, the Tibetans were in full 
retreat all along the line. In spite 
of our officers’ attempts to save 
life, the enemy’s loss was terribly 
HH and their force was so com- 
pletely broken up by the first day’s 


pursuit that only a few stragglers 
were met with in the subsequent 
advance to Chumbi, the Tibetan 
summer -palace of the Rajas of 
Sikkim. 

When the actual fighting was 
over, and the way had been cleared, 
as every one supposed, for diplo- 
macy to take thought against fur- 
ther complications, a weary period 
of negotiations set in, from which 
a definite settlement has only just 
now emerged. To our demands 
for a treaty, imposing certain very 
moderate conditions, the Buddhist 
priests (Lamas), who carry on the 
strange half-religious half-secular 
government of Tibet, opposed a 
characteristic non possumus, alleg- 
ing that they were the vassals of 
China, and dared not move a step 
without the sanction of the Chinese 
ampa or Resident, who was said 
to be on his way to meet our re- 
presentatives. But the ampa’s 
dignity did not admit of rapid tra- 
velling ; and when, with much cir- 
cumstance, he at length reached 
the frontier, he was found to be 
nearly as impracticable as the 
Tibetans themselves. The experts 
in Mongolian diplomacy, who were 
sent up to try their powers of = 
suasion, failed to extract from him 
avy formal recognition of our de- 
mands, and it seemed a; if the 
shadowy claims of Tibet and China 
to the overlordship of Sikkim were 
likely to remain very much what 
they were before any fighting took 
place. 

Within the last month an end 
has been made of this uncertainty. 
A treaty has been signed in Cal- 
cutta by the Viceroy of India and 
by the Ampa as representative of 
China. Its conditions will be dis- 
closed as soon as it has been rati- 
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fied by the Home Government ; a 
question or two will be asked in 
the House; Mr Labouchere will 
probably want to know what the 
arrangement may have cost us; 
and the Sikkim-Tibet question will 
then retire into the obscurity in 
which East Himalayan affairs are 
usually shrouded. The story of re- 
cent events is, however, a curious 
and instructive one, throwing a 
singular light on the way in which 
ecclesiastical influences tend in 
Asia, as elsewhere, to make them- 
selves felt in practical statecraft. 
The question, moreover, though 
doubtless now finally disposed of, 
may serve to illustrate issues of 
larger moment. The three great 
Powers in Asia—England, Russia, 
and China—are drawing daily 
closer together, and pressing more 
steadily on the buffer States which 
still intervene. Sikkim politics are 
in themselves a small matter; but 
the fact that they have involved 
us in a discussion with China, of 
which a solution was not readily 
arrived at, indicates the possibility 
of more formidable complications 
arising at points of closer contact 
between the two Empires. 

From this point of view, though 
the terms of the treaty have not 
yet been made public, the present 
time seems not inopportune for re- 
viewing our political relations with 
Sikkim and Tibet in the past, and 
attempting to explain the objects 
which the recent operations were 
intended to secure in the future. 
In order to make these matters 
clear, it will be necessary to sketch 
as briefly as possible the general 
character of the country with 
which we are concerned, and its 
previous history. 

On the northern border of the 
British district of Darjeeling, the 
main chain of the Himalayas 
throws out to the southward two 
enormous spurs—the Singilela and 
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Chola ranges. These almost im- 
passable barriers enclose three sides 
of a gigantic amphitheatre, hewn, 
as it were, out of the tableland of 
Tibet, and sloping down on its 
southern or open side towards the 
plains of India. The fifteen hun- 
dred square miles of mountainous 
country thus shut in consist of 
a tangled series of interlacing 
ridges, rising range above range 
to the foot of the wall of high 
peaks and passes which marks the 
“ abode of snow ” and’its offshoots. 
The steps of this amphitheatre 
make up the territory known as 
Independent Sikkim; the encir- 
cling wall of peaks and passes 
forms on the north and east the 
frontier of Tibet, while on the west 
and south-east it divides Sikkim 
aud Darjeeling from Nepal and 
Bhutan. Pursuing our simile a 
little further, we may add that the 
lower levels of the Sikkim amphi- 
theatre, the valleys of the Tista 
and Rungeet rivers, are similar in 
character to, and virtually form 
art of, our frontier district of 
arjeeling. The northern hills, 
on the other hand, whence the 
snow - fed torrents of the Lachen 
and Lachung struggle down 
through narrow gorges to unite 
in the broader but hardly less 
turbulent Tista, are moulded on 
a grander and more markedly 
Himalayan scale. Geographically 
speaking,these heights are of closer 
kin to the snow-clad giants which 
dominate them than to the lower 
elevations and tamer scenery of 
Sikkim Proper. With the latter, 
indeed, all intercourse is cut off 
during five months of the year, 
and during this time the people of 
the highlands dwell apart except 
for occasional visits from traders, 
who find their way over the Kan- 
gralama pass in Tibet. 
Of the early history of Sikkim 
a few doubtful glimpses reach us 
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through the thick mist of Lepcha 
tradition. The Lepchas, or, as 
they call themselves, the Rong-pa 
(ravine-folk), claim to be the au- 
tochthones of Sikkim Proper. 
Their physical characteristics 
stamp them as members of the 
Mongolian race, and certain pecu- 
liarities of language and religion 
render it probable that the tribe 
is a very ancient colony from 
Southern Tibet. They are above 
all things woodmen of the woods, 
knowing the ways of birds and 
beasts, and possessing an extensive 
botanical nomenclature of their 
own. Of late years, as the hills 
have been stripped of their timber 
by the European tea-planter and 
the pushing Nepalese agriculturist, 
while the Forest Department has 
set its face against primitive 
methods of cultivation, the tribe 
shows signs of dying out alto- 
gether. The cause of their decline 
is obscure. There is no lack of 
employment for them: labour is 
badly wanted and well-paid ; and 
the other races of the Darjeeling 
hills have flourished exceedingly 
since European enterprise and 
capital have made the cultivation 
of tea the leading industry of the 
district. The Lepchas alone seem 
to doubt whether life is worth 
living under the shadow of ad- 
vancing civilisation, and there can, 
we fear, be little question that 
this interesting and attractive race 
will soon go the way of the forest 
which they believe to be their 
original home. 

The legendary account of the 
founding of the Sikkim Raj con- 
nects the establishment of settled 
government in that country with 
the great ritualistic schism in the 


Tibetan Church. Tradition tells 
how three monks of the dukpa 
or red- hat sect, flying from the 
persecution set on foot by the re- 
forming party in Tibet, met after 
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many wanderings at the village of 
Yaksun,under Kinchinjunga. Here 
they were found by the ancestor 
of the Rajas of Sikkim, Pencho 
Namgay, an influential Lepcha 
then residing at Guntuk, and an 
alliance was formed, having for its 
object the conversion of the Lep- 
chas to Buddhism, and the instal- 
lation of Pencho Namgay as the 
Raja of the whole country. Both 
objects were attained. The easy- 
going Lepchas readily accepted 
the externals of Buddhism, mon- 
asteries and churches rose to pre- 
serve the memory of the missionary 
monks, and the descendants of the 
Lepcha yeoman are recognised to 
this day as the rightful rulers of 
Sikkim. The external policy of 
the petty princedom thus formed 
was determined by the manner of 
its creation. In the East religion 
is still a power, and all things take 
their colouring from the faith of 
the ruler. The chief of a barbar- 
ous tribe, raised to power by the 
ingenuity of Tibetan monks, must 
needs, in default of stronger in- 
fluences, acknowledge the religious 
and political predominance of the 
rulers of Tibet. As the craving 
for ritual revived, and the hostility 
between the rival sects showed 
signs of abating, the religious and 
political bonds linking Sikkim with 
Tibet began to be drawn tighter. 
Doubtful questions of discipline 
and procedure were referred to 
Lhassa for the decision of the 
Dalai Lama, and his mandate was 
virtually, if not statedly, admitted 
to be the final appellate authority 
for Sikkim Buddhists. While this 
religious rapprochement was going 
on, the Rajas of Sikkim were 
brought within the attraction of a 
civilisation far higher than their 
own. Wool, silk, tea, tobacco, all 
the comforts and ornaments of life, 
came to them from Tibet; while 
intercourse with other countries 
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was unknown. Small wonder, then, 
that their continual effort was to 
sink the Lepcha and turn them- 
selves into- thorough Tibetans; 
that the Tibetan language came 
into use at their court, and that 
their chief advisers were drawn 
from Tibetan monasteries. In 
course of time this connection 
grew to be closer, and the last 
three Rajas have married Tibetan 
wives, and have held landed par- 
perty and owned herds of cattle 
in Tibet. Such marriages intro- 
duced a new and important factor 
into Sikkim politics. Women 
brought up in the dry keen air 
of Tibet could not stand the 
moist warmth of the Sikkim hills, 
drenched by the immoderate rain- 
fall which prevails on the southern 
slopes of the Eastern Himalayas. 
Their influence, coupled with the 
Tibetan proclivities of their hus- 
bands, induced the Rajas to trans- 
fer the headquarters of their Gov- 
ernment to the valley of Chumbi, 
two marches to the Tibetan side of 
the Julap Pass. The prolonged 
residence of the chief in Tibetan 
territory had the worst effect on 
the internal administration of the 
State. Abuses of all kinds sprang 
up, while redress was hard to ob- 
tain. Lepcha interests were ne- 
lected, and Chumbi became the 

anover of Sikkim. 

Meanwhile a still greater Power 
was being compelled, in spite of 
itself, to enter the field of East 
Himalayan politics. Already for 
forty years the bigoted and war- 
like Hindus of Nepal had been 
harrying their peaceful Buddhist 
neighbours with cattle-lifting and 
slave-taking incursions. Before 


the year 1814 they had conquered 
and annexed the Morang or lower 
hills, lying between the Mechi and 
Tista rivers, and now covered by 
the valuable tea-gardens of the 
Darjeeling Terai. 


But for our 
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intervention they would probably 
have turned the whole of Sikkim 
into a province of Nepal. Peace 
had to be kept on the frontier, and 
the Government of India was the 
only power willing or able to keep 
it. At the close, therefore, of the 
Goorkha war in 1817 we restored 
the Morang to Sikkim, and took 
such guarantees as were possible 
against a renewal of hostilities on 
our border. By the treaty of 
Titalya we assumed the position 
of lords paramount of Sikkim, and 
our title to exercise a predominant 
influence in that State has re- 
mained undisputed for seventy 
years, until recently challenged by 
the monastic party in Tibet. 
Following our traditional policy, 
we meddled as little as possible 
in the affairs of Sikkim, and no 
further negotiations took place 
until 1834, when certain Lepcha 
malcontents, who had sought ref- 
uge in Nepal, made a raid on the 
tract ceded in 1817. Under pres- 
sure from us the refugees returned 
to Nepal, and the opportunity was 
taken by the Government of India 
to procure from the Raja of Sikkim 
the cession of the hill-station of 
Darjeeling and a small tract imme- 
diately surrounding it. Fifteen 
years afterwards Dr Campbell, the 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, and 
Dr (now Sir Joseph) Hooker,while 
travelling in Sikkim with the per- 
mission of the British Government 
and the Rajah, were seized and im- 
prisoned by the influential mono- 
polist, Namguay; popularly known 
as the Pagli Diwén, or “mad 
Prime Minister” of Sikkim. This 
treachery was punished by the an- 
nexation of the entire Morang, and 
a large area of the middle hills 
bounded on the north by the Great 
Rungeet river. But Namguay, 
though ostensibly dismissed from 
office, continued to exercise great 
influence through his wife, an 
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illegitimate daughter of the Raja. 
Criminals were harboured in Sik- 
kim, and British subjects were 
kidnapped from our own territory 
for the purposes of the slave- 
trade between Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Having exhausted all ordinary 
forms of protest, the Government 
of India found it necessary in 
1860-61 to order the occupation 
of Sikkim by force under Colonel 
Gawler, accompanied by the 
Honourable Ashley Eden as En- 
voy and Special Commissioner. 
Our troops advanced to the Tista, 
the Raja accepted the terms of- 
fered, and in March 1861 a treaty 
was concluded at Tumlong, the 
capital of Sikkim, which regulates 
our relations with Sikkim up to the 
present day. Its chief provisions 
are the following: “ Criminals, de- 
faulters, or other delinquents” are 
to be seized and given up on de- 
mand, and may be followed by our 
police. The ex-Dewan Namguay 
and all his blood relations are for- 
ever banished from Sikkim, and 
excluded from the Raja’s councils 
at Chumbi. Trade monopolies, 
restrictions on the movements of 
travellers, and duties on goods pass- 
ing between Sikkim and British 
territory, are abolished. Power is 
given to the British Government 
to make a road through Sikkim, 
and the Sikkim Government cove- 
nants to protect the working par- 
ties, to maintain the road in repair, 
and to erect and maintain suitable 
rest houses for travellers. The 
slave-trade is prohibited. Our 
suzerainty in questions of foreign 
policy is recognised, and Sikkim 
undertakes not to cede or lease 
any portion of its territory, or to 
permit the passage of troops with- 
out our consent. Finally, the 


Raja “agrees to remove the seat 
of his Government from Tibet to 
Sikkim, and reside there for nine 
months in the year.” 


No more 
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complete recognition of our su- 
premacy in matters of external 
policy, and of our right to prescribe 
certain essential conditions of in- 
ternal administration, could well 
be demanded. 

Up to this time, and indeed for 
some years afterwards, Tibet ap- 
pears to have taken no active in- 
terest in the internal politics of © 
Sikkim. The leading Tibetans, 
whether Lamas or laymen, were 
unwilling to be mixed up in any 
way with Sikkim affairs, and 
looked with suspicion and dislike 
on the residence of the Rajah at 
Chumbi, as likely to lead to dan- 
gerous political combinations. Sik- 
kim, again, though acknowledging 
the religious supremacy of the 
Dalai Lama, was as far as pos- 
sible from posing as a vassal of 
her eastern neighbour. Notwith- 
standing the close matrimonial and 
proprietary connections between 
the reigning family and Tibet, the 
Rajah had at no time put forward 
his relations with that country as 
a reason for failing to comply with 
the demands of our Government, 
nor had we in our dealings with 
him made allowance for any pos- 
sible claims to suzerainty on the 
part of Tibet. No difficulty, there- . 
fore, was experienced in carrying 
out the terms of the treaty of 
1861. Europeans travelling in 
Sikkim were cordially received 
by the Lamas and people; sur- 
veys were commenced without 
hindrance; criminals were sur- 
rendered by the Sikkimese, or 
captured with their consent by 
the police of Darjeeling; the 
Rungeet river was bridged ; freer 
intercourse with Darjeelingbrought 
about the extinction of slavery ; 
and many British subjects acquired 
landed property in Sikkim, and 
held office under the Government 
of that country. The actions of 
the Raja himself showed a ten- 
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dency to look to us rather than 
to Tibet for guidance and support. 
In 1873 he was permitted to visit 
Darjeeling, where he had an inter- 
view with Sir George Campbell. 
The results of this were that the 
allowance he received from us was 
increased from Rs. 9000 to Rs. 
12,000; and in the cold season 
of 1873-74 the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Darjeeling was deputed 
to visit Sikkim and the Tibet 
frontier to inquire into the con- 
dition and prospects of trade with 
Tibet and the advisability of 
making a road through Sikkim 
to the Tibetan frontier. In the 
course of this tour the Deputy 
Commissioner visited all the passes 
of the Chola range, the eastern 
wing of the Sikkim amphitheatre, 
meeting the Raja and his chief 
officials, and some officers of the 
Tibetan district of Phari. He 
discovered that the Tibetans were 
very jealous of our attempts to 
use the Sikkim Government and 
country in our efforts to open up 
trade with Tibet, and that the 
Chinese ampa, or Resident of 
Lhassa, had written to the Raja 
in the name of the Emperor of 
China, reminding him that he was 
bound to prevent the “ Peling 
Sahibs ” (Europeans) from cross- 
ing the frontier of Tibet, and 
warning him that if he continued 
to make roads for the Sahibs 
through Sikkim, “it would not 
be well with him.” In deference 
to this feeling, no attempt was 
made by the Deputy Commissioner 
to cross the Tibetan frontier ; but 
the discussions on the subject left 
no doubt as to the fact that the 
frontier line was the water-parting 
of the Chola range, and it was 
assumed throughout as a matter 
of course that Tibet had no right 
of interference, direct or indirect, 
in the country to the west of the 
frontier. She desired, in fact, 
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nothing more than that her an- 
cient solitary reign should remain 
unmolested by the approach of the 
the European trader. 

The following year witnessed a 
still more striking assertion of our 
supremacy. The sudden death of 
the Sikkim Rajah gave the signal 
for the revival of an old intrigue 
to substitute a relative on the 
female or Tibetan side for the 
Raja’s brother and heir, who was 
disfigured by a hare-lip. At this 
juncture the Deputy Commissioner 
of Darjeeling, acting in anticipa- 
tion of the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, caused the brother, 
the present Raja, to be proclaimed, 
and thus finally made an end of 
the intrigue. Not a whisper was 
heard on the frontier of remon- 
strance against this vigorous piece 
of king-making, and Tibet ac- 
quiesced silently in an act which 
struck at the root of any claim on 
her part to exercise a paramount 
influence in the affairs of the Sik- 
kim State. The march of snbse- 
quent events was altogether in 
tune with our proclamation. In 
all our dealings with the Raja 
there never was a question raised 
as to the claim of Tibet to control 
him, while his absolute dependence 
on our Government was through- 
out acknowledged by him and his 
people. Sir Richard Temple, while 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
made several excursions in Sikkim, 
and during his tenure of office a 
toad was constructed through a 
portion of that country to the 
Tibetan frontier at the Jelap pass. 
In this work we received the active 
assistance of the Sikkim State, and 
met with no objections on the 
part of Tibet, though it was well 
known that the Government and 
people of that country looked on 
our proceedings with a certain 
amount of suspicion and uneasi- 
ness, We may even go so far as 
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to credit with some political fore- 
sight an old Tibetan, who said to 
the Deputy Commissioner while 
some blasting operations were in 
progress on the road— Sahib, the 
sound of that powder is heard -at 
Lhassa !” 

Seven years later, the question 
of promoting commercial inter- 
course with Tibet, which had 
dropped out of notice during the 
troubles in Afghanistan, was again 

ressed upon the Government of 
Dues) in the general interests of 
British trade in the East. Mr Col- 
man Macaulay,Financial Secretary 
to that Government, was deputed 
to visit Sikkim and the Tibetan 
frontier in order to inquire into 
certain rumours of the stoppage 
of trade through Darjeeling by Tib- 
etan officials; to ascertain whether 
a direct road could be opened 
through the Lachen valley be- 
tween Darjeeling and the province 
of Tsang, celebrated for the quality 
of its wool ; and if possible to com- 
municate, through the Tibetan 
officials at the head of the Lachen 
valley, a friendly message from the 
Government of India to the Min- 
ister at Tashi Lumpo, the capital 
of Tsang. At Giagong, in the ex- 
treme north of Sikkim, Mr Macau- 
lay met the jongpen or civil officer 
of the Tibetan district of Kamba, 
and collected much interesting in- 
formation regarding the possibili- 
ties of trade between Tibet and 
India. In the following year, 
under instructions from the Eng- 
lish Foreign Office, he visited 
Peking, and obtained from the 
Chinese Government passports for 
a mixed political and scientific 
Mission to proceed to Lhassa for 
three or four months to confer 
with the Chinese Resident and 
the Lhassa Government on the 
free admission of native Indian 
traders to Tibet, and the removal of 
obstructions on the trade through 
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Sikkim and Darjeeling, it being 
understood that no proposal for 
the general admission of Europeans 
would be brought forward. 

Early in 1886 the Mission was 
organised, and assembled at Dar- 
jeeling with a small escort of na- 
tive troops for the protection of 
the treasure and presents which it 
carried. While it was waiting to 
start, negotiations commenced with 
China concerning the north-eastern 
frontier of Upper Burma, then re- 
cently annexed, and in deference to 
Chinese susceptibilities the Gov- 
ernment of India consented to 
forego their intention of despatch- 
ing a Mission to Lhassa. This 
forbearance, though highly appre- 
ciated by China, seems to have 
been misunderstood by the mon- 
astic party in Tibet, whose desire 
to promote a policy of exclusion, 
and to maintain their own mono- 
poly of trade with India, was con- 
nived at by the Chinese Resident, 
a notoriously corrupt official, who 
has since been recalled. Arguing 
in true Asiastic fashion, the monks 
concluded that we broke up our 
Mission because we were afraid of 
them. They assumed a highly 
aggressive attitude, and sent a 
small body of Tibetan militia to 
occupy Lingtu, a point about 
twelve miles to the Sikkim side of 
the frontier, on the top of a high 
= crossed by our road to the 

elap, one of the passes of the 
Chola range. Here the invaders 
constructed, at an elevation of 
12,617 feet above the sea, a stone 
fort blocking and commanding the 
road; they warned off one of our 
native engineers, and announced 
their intention of stopping all 
trade by that route between Tibet 
and India. This open violation of 


territory under our protection was 
at first looked upon by us as a 
temporary outburst of Tibetan 
Chauvinism, which we could well 
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afford to disregard. It was con- 
fidently expected that the thob of 
archers, slingers, and matchlock- 
men collected on a barren, wind- 
swept ridge at a height which even 
Tibetans find trying,would speedily 
fall away under stress of cold and 
starvation ; and that the Chinese 
Government, moved partly by 
our diplomatic remonstrances, and 
om | by fear lest we should treat 
the Lingtu demonstration as a 
pretext for entering Tibet in force, 
‘would compel the Lhassa authori- 
ties to adjust their relations with 
Sikkim on a basis involving the 
recognition of our predominance in 
that State. 

Our expectations were signally 
disappointed. Not only did the 
Tibetans hold their ground at 
Lingtu with characteristic Mon- 
golian obstinacy, but their refusal 
to receive letters or to enter into 
negotiations with us soon began to 
— an alarming effect in Sik- 

im. When called upon to visit 
Darjeeling for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor concerning the affairs of his 
State, the Rajah of Sikkim, after 
exhausting the standard Oriental 
excuses, replied in so many words 
that he and his people had in 1886 
signed a treaty declaring that Sik- 
kim was subject only to China and 
Tibet. He was therefore unable 
to come to Darjeeling without the 
express permission of the Tibetan 
Government. The history of this 
treaty is curious. It is alleged 
that in 1880 one of the Tibetan 
Secretaries of State, accompanied 
by a Chinese military officer, went 
to Paro, in Bhutan, for the purpose 
of settling some local disturbances, 
and took from the Bhutanese an 
agreement that they would allow 
no European to enter Bhutan, and 
would in all things obey the man- 
-dates of Tibet. On their return 


to Phari, in Tibet, an attempt, at 
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that time unsuccessful, was made 
to extract a similar agreement from 
Sikkim. Six years later, when our 
influence in Sikkim had begun to 
wane, the subject was reopened, 
and a formal treaty was signed at 
Galing, in Tibet, by the Raja, on 
behalf of the “ people of Sikkim, 
priests and laymen.” The treaty, 
which is couched in the form of a 
petition to the two Chinese Resi- 
dents at Lhassa, sets forth that 
some Europeans, after petitioning 
the great officers of China, have, 
to the detriment of religion, got an 
order to enter Tibet for trade. 
“From the time of Chogel Penchoo 
Namgay (the first Raja of Sikkim), 
all our Rajas and their subjects 
have obeyed the orders of China. 
. . . You have ordered us by stra- 
tegy or force to stop the passage of 
the Rishi river between Sikkim and 
British territory; but we are 
small and the sarkar (British 
Government) is great, and we may 
not succeed, and may then fall 
into the mouth of the tiger-lion. 
In such a crisis, if you, as our old 
friends, can make some arrange- 
ments, even then in good and evil 
we will not leave the shelter of the 
feet of China and Tibet. . . . We 
all, king and subjects, priests and 
laymen, honestly promise to pre- 
vent persons from crossing the 
boundary.” 

The ultimate aim of this singu- 
lar document, in which we are re- 
ferred to under the form of one of 
these composite animals familiar 
to students of Tibetan chronology, 
is illustrated and made clear by a 
very remarkable map found by a 
man of the Derbyshire Regiment 
in a house at Rinchingong, where 
a Tibetan General and Secretary of 
State were so nearly surprised by 
our troops that the tea they had 
been drinking was still hot in the 
cups when the house was entered. 
This map purports to show the 




















tract of country extending from 
Phari to Darjeeling. At the latter 
place, temples, houses, trees, and 
a locomotive puffing smoke at 
the railway station, are depicted 
with much display of accuracy. 
In one respect it is even more 
realistic than the medieval maps 
to which it bears a general resem- 
blance ; for the houses on either side 
of the Darjeeling spur are reversed 
in relation to each other, so that 
to bring them into their proper 
positions, the map, which is drawn 
on cloth, must be tilted up from 
below, like the ridge of a tent. As 
a political manifesto, the map is 
of peculiar interest at the present 
time ; and one is disposed to won- 
der that our barbarous neighbours 
should have been so ready to 
adopt one of the characteristic 
weapons of modern diplomacy. 
The Lingtu fort, with its block- 
house and wall, stands out in con- 
spicuous disregard of proportion 
and perspective; while Tibetan 
territory(coloured yellow) is shown 
as extending to the Rishi river, 
about thirty miles in advance of 
the frontier hitherto recognised by 
all parties concerned. Althoug 
the borders of Tibet are to this 
extent enlarged, the assertion of 
her paramount authority over Sik- 
kim is not indicated on the face of 
themap. So far at least as colour- 
ing goes, Sikkim is not made out 
to bea partof Tibet. Itis painted 
red, while*the British district of 
Darjeeling is shown in a lighter 
shade of the same colour. 

Had this been all—-had an aggres- 
sive Tibet and a Tibetanising Raja 
of Sikkim been the only elements 
of danger that we were called upon 
to face—we might perhaps safely 
have indulged our national pro- 
clivities, and, with some loss of 
prestige in Eastern Asia, have 
permitted the tangle to unwind 
itself. The Raja’s announcement 
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of his change of allegiance might 
have been looked upon as a mean- 
ingless flourish, to be punished by 
severe reproof and the stoppage of 
his subsidy ; while the withdrawal 
of the Tibetans from Lingtu might 
ultimately have been brought 
about by the tardy action of 
China, which must sooner or later 
have called so unruly a vassal to 
order. But this door of escape 
from unwelcome action was abso- 
lutely closed by the state of feeling 
in Sikkim. 

We may repeat here what has 
already been indicated above, that 
from the commencement of our 
relations with Sikkim there have 
been two parties in that State— 
one which may be called the Le 
cha or national party, consistently 
friendly to our Government, and 
a foreign or Tibetan party, steadily 
Hostile. The family of the chiefs 
hag generally been by way of sid- 
ing with the latter, partly in con- 
sequence of their habit of marry- 
ing Tibetan women, and partly 
through their fondness for Chumbi. 
Of late years a further complica- 
tion has been introduced by the 
settlement of colonies of Nepalese 
in parts of Sikkim—a measure 
favoured by the Lepcha gener- 
ally. These settlers look to us 
for protection in case of danger, 
and are naturally friendly to our 
Government ; but their presence 
is regarded with disfavour by many 
influential Lamas, who allege that 
they waste the forests, allow their 
cattle to trespass, and make them- 
selves unpleasant neighbours in 
other ways. In truth, however, 
the unwarlike Sikkimese have a 
wholesome dread of the fighting 
races of Nepal, and fear lest the 
industrious Newars who have set- 
tled along their southern border 
should be merely the forerunners 
of an invading army of Goorkhas. 
So long as these three _ main- 
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tained what may be called their 
natural relations, therd was no fear 
of our influence declining, and the 
internal affairs of the country could 
be trusted to adjust themselves 
with the minimum of interference 
on our part. But when we came 
to inquire how things actually 
stood, and to look below the sur- 
face of the Lingtu demonstration, 
we were forced in spite of ourselves 
to admit that within the last three 
or four years some remarkable 
changes had taken place in the 
political situation. Tibet, as has 
already been pointed out, had as- 
sumed an attitude of unmistak- 
able, though probably cautious, 
aggression ; while the leaders of 
the Sikkim people, and Nepalese 
settlers with influence and pro- 
perty in that country, had begun 
to ask themselves seriously whether 
it might not be necessary for their 
ultimate safety to cast their lot 
with the Tibetan party. These 
men, although as anxious as ever 
to keep up their former relations, 
and fully as hostile to Tibetan en- 
croachment, had begun to doubt 
our desire or our ability to assist 
them, and openly expressed their 
fear of being “ drowned,” as they 
worded it, if they persisted in try- 
ing to swim against the current 
now running in favour of Tibet. 
The head of the Nepalese party, 
himself a resident of Darjeeling, 
explained in the clearest language 
that he would do anything we told 
him to do if assured of our support 
and ultimate protection ; but that 
failing this guarantee, he must 
make his peace with the Tibetan 
‘empl as the only hope of saving 

is property in Sikkim from con- 
fiscation, and his relatives there 
from imprisonment or death. The 
fact that this line was taken by a 
representative of the Nepalese set- 
tlers in Sikkim was of itself the 
clearest indication of the extent to 


which our influence had been un- 
dermined. Things must have gone 
very far before these settlers— 
people almost bigoted in their 
Hinduism, with just enough Mon- 
golian blood in their veins to make 
them hate the Mongols—could 
bring themselves to contemplate 
the possibility of coming to terms 
with their ancient enemies. Things 
clearly had gone so far that unless 
we bestirred ourselves in a speedy 
and effective fashion, Sikkim would 
either become once for all a pro- 
vince of Tibet, or, if we were not 
prepared to acquiesce in that solu- 
tion of the difficulty, would have 
to be regularly conquered by us 
with the people of the country 
either actively hostile, or, which is 
perhaps worse, sulkily and treach- 
erously neutral. Some months 
before, representations had been 
made to China in the belief that 
‘ her influence would suffice to bring 
about a peaceful settlement. But 
it is a far cry from Pekin to 
Lhassa ; the wheels of state move 
slowly in China, and no effective 
action appears to have been taken. 
In default, therefore, of any means 
of introducing the Tibetans them- 
selves to civilised methods of set- 
tling international disagreements, 
it was decided to send an ulti- 
matum to the troops at Lingtu, 
warning them that if they did not 
abandon the post by the 14th of 
March they would be driven out 
by force of arms. Meanwhile, lest 
it should be supposed that even 
then we were not in earnest, the 
32d Pioneers, a very fine regiment 
of low-caste Sikhs, were sent for- 
ward to bridge the Rongli river, 
and his Excellency the Viceroy 
addressed a letter to the Dalai 
Lama,explaining the reasons which 
had induced him to take so decided 
a line of action. 
Now this letter to the Dalai 
Lama raises, and in some degree 
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answers, the very questions which 
the average English politician, with 
one eye on the fortunes of our 
Indian empire and the other on 
the prejudices of jealous or waver- 
ing constituences, will naturally be 
forward to ask. What was there 
really to fight for? What is this 
Sikkim that it should become the 
Belgium of Asia? Why spend 
money and squander lives to main- 
tain our influence in a petty sub- 
Himalayan princedom, merely be- 
cause the chapter of accidents in- 
volved us in diplomatic relations 
with it seventy years ago? Are 
treaties so sacred in Europe that 
they must be deemed inviolable un- 
der the shadow of the Himalayas? 
If Tibet wants to have Sikkim, 
why should we not jump at the 
chance of cutting ourselves loose 
from uncomfortable obligations, 
and leave our barbarian neigh- 
bours to settle their differences 
within their own borders in their 
own way? 

The answer to these questions, 
pertinent enough from certain 
points of view, involves the con- 
sideration of our general policy to- 
wards the East Himalayan States 
with which we come more or less 
into contact. Counting from the 
East, those States are—Tibet, 
Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal. In 
discussing our relations with them, 
the ground may be cleared by 
stating that under no circum- 
stances now easily conceivable can 
we desire to annex any of the 
group. Concerning Tibet in par- 
ticular, we may add, without much 
fear of contradiction, that the 
Government of India, as such, 
wishes to have as little to do with 
it as possible. It lies on the other 
side of a great wall, which we, as 
the rulers of India, have not the 
smallest ambition to climb over. 
But here supposed commercial in- 
terests come in, and it is urged, 
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on the strength of somewhat con- 
jectural data, that Tibet offers a 
great market for certain articles of 
English manufacture. The Tibet- 
ans will take from us, we are 
told, any quantity of broadcloth, 
piece-goods, cutlery, hardware, and 
other odds and ends which are not 
worth mentioning. They may also, 
if their peculiar fancies are con- 
sulted, buy up a good deal of the 
Indian tea which fails to com- 
mand a remunerative price in 
other markets. In return they 
will send us wool of admirable 
staple but dubious cleanliness, 
musk, ponies, yaks’ tails, borax; 
and they may, if they can but get 
over their superstitious prejudices 
against mining, contribute to the 
solution of the currency problem 
by flooding the world with fresh 
supplies of gold. These possibili- 
ties, no less attractive than indefi- 
nite, have repeatedly been pressed 
upon the Government of India; 
and the purely commercial argu- 
ments proper to the question have 
been coloured by the halo of mys- 
tery which surrounds the great in- 
accessible table-land of Eastern 
Asia. There lies the modern 
Brynhilde, asleep on her moun- 
tain-top: men call on the Viceroy 
of India to play Siegfried, and 
awaken her from the slumber of 
ages. The spirit-of adventure and 
science makes common cause with 
the commercial spirit in urging 
the most prosaic of Governments, 
troubled rather for its finances than 
its soul, to open one of the dark 
places of the earth, and to enable 
—- Englishmen to go where few 
Englishmen have been before. 


Doubtless this view of the matter 
is at first sight highly enticing. 
A gap in the botanical record 
needs to be filled; our maps of 
Tibet are still imperfect; and 
numerous ethnological problema 
ibet, once free 


crave solution. 
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to European travellers, promises 
all these things, and many more, 
to the scientific world hungering 
for fresh facts to assimilate. But 
who can doubt that the Govern- 
ment of India is right in putting 
on the drag and ignoring the few 
enthusiasts who grumble at its in- 
action? Who will deny that it 
would be a piece of surpassing 
folly for us to alienate a possible 
ally in China by foraing our way 
into Tibet in the interests of scien- 
tific curiosity, doubtfully backed 
by mercantile speculation? To 
meddle with Tibet against her will 
is like touching the springs of 
some strange machine, or handling 
a freshly caught animal. There is 
no telling what effect such experi- 
ments may produce. To this mo- 
ment we cannot say for certain 
what has set on foot the feeling 
of aggressive hostility with which 
the Tibetans now regard us. Its 
outward and visible signs are ob- 
vious enough, and appear, so far 
as we can tell, to be of compara- 
tively recent origin. Since Sir 
Joseph Hooker led the way in his 
famous journey through Sikkim, a 
number of Europeans, officials and 
others, have visited the passes of 
the Chola range which the Tibet- 
ans now claim as their own terri- 
tory. All were more or less in- 
clined to enter the terra incognita 
spread -out before them ; and all 
were stopped at the crest of the 
passes by a Tibetan guard, who 
displayed a placard inscribed with 
Tibetan and Chinese characters, 
and intimated by simple but sig- 
nificant gestures that if the Eng- 
lish persisted in crossing the fron- 
tier, the throats of its guardians 
would assuredly be cut. So 
clearly, indeed, was the definition 
of the frontier understood by the 
Tibetans in 1849, that when Dr 
Campbell was seized by the Sik- 
kim people just below the Chola, 
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the Tibetan guard, though remon- 
strating, could not interfere, be- 
cause their jurisdiction ended at 
the crest of the pass. It may be 
added that the Tibetan Namgay, 
the “mad Minister” who was 
banished from Sikkim by the 
treaty of 1861, never ventured, at 
any rate in his public journeys, 
to cross the water-parting of the 
range, but invariably stopped on 
the Tibetan side. Within the last 
few years all this has changed. 
In theory, at least, the placards 
have been advanced to the Rishi, 
and nice scruples as to the exact 
location of the frontier have given 
place to a daring attempt to re- 
move a peaceful neighbour’s land- 
mark. 

One asks, almost in vain, what 
spell has thus transformed the 
scene? Has some strange wave 
of religious fanaticism swept over 
Tibet, overwhelming on one side 
the Roman Catholic Missions of 
Bathang, and on the other stirring 
the monks of Gyantsi and Tashi- 
lanpo to organise an attack on 
Sikkim? The pointed reference 
to religion in the Galing treaty 
reads as if something of the sort 
were in the air; and indications 
are not wanting of a tendency to 
resist Chinese interference, and to 
struggle against the policy which 
seeks to make Lhassa a Chinese 
Avignon,and to utilise the spiritual 
authority of the Dalai Lama as a 
check on possible Tartar outbreaks 
in Central Asia. On the other 
hand, the missionaries themselves, 
who might be expected to be the 
first to recognise a religious revival, 
do not appear to have observed 
any such movement. They affirm, 
with admirable frankness, that it 
is the Tibet Mission of 1886, or 
possibly the abandonment of the 
Mission, that has troubled the 
political waters,and has encour- 
aged the monastic party in Tibet 
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to persecute the rival Church in 
Bathang, and to interfere in the 
affairs of Sikkim. No doubt Mon- 


seigneur Biel at Tatsienlu and 


Father Desgodins at Pedong are 
entitled to speak with much au- 
thority as to the politica! springs 
of action in Tibet; but one is 
inclined to question whether things 
Tibetan move so quickly as their 
theory would require. A cycle of 
Cathay, whether better or worse 
than twenty years of Europe, is 


‘certainly less fruitful of results; 


and it may.be doubted whether 
any cause that only began to 
operate in 1886 could possibly, in 
the region of Tibetan politics, have 

roduced a tangible effect by 1887. 
t seems, indeed, more probable 
that we must look further back 
for the real cause of the present 
difficulties; that the making of 
the Jelap road roused a feeling of 
suspicion which went on quietly 
spreading, and needed only some 
slight stimulus from our side to 
translate itself into action. Such 
a stimulus may have been given 
by the Tibet Mission, or by ex- 
aggerated rumours of the strength 
of the escort provided for it. Con- 
jectures of this sort are, however, 
mostly vanity, and they are only 
mentioned here in order to show 
how little we know of what goes 
on in these regions of mystery, and 
to indicate the possible dangers of 
adopting a forward policy with the 
object of promoting freer commer- 
cial intercourse with British India. 
Such intercourse may, we believe, 
be trusted to grow up of itself in 
no very distant future. The 
Tibetan, whether monk or lay- 
man, has all the instincts of a 
born trader, and sooner or later 
he is bound to realise in what 
direction his advantage may be 
found. We, on the other hand, 
can well afford to wait an oppor- 
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stantial gain of our entente cor- 
diale with China by clutching too 
eagerly at the problematic chances 
of Tibetan markets. 

With regard to Bhutan we are 
in some respects more fortunately 
situated. No one wishes to explore 
that tangle of jungle-clad and fever 
stricken hills, infested with leeches 
and the pipsa fly, and offering no 
compensating advantages to the 
most enterprising pioneer. Adven- 
ture looks beyond Bhutan ; science 
passes it by as a region not suf- 
ficiently characteristic to merit 
special exploration. Our policy 
towards the Bhutanese, therefore, 
is determined solely by considera- 
tions of geographical position and 
diplomatic expediency, and has not 
to take account of pressure applied 
in the supposed interests of com- 
merce or science. In point of fact, 
only one source of possible compli- 
cations has to be borne in mind. 
Bhutan, as is generally known, is 
afflicted with a curious dual system 
of government, under which the 
Dharm Raja, or spiritual chief, is 
supplied by a series of incarnations 
which occur in the families of the 
chief officers of the state; while 
the temporal ruler, or Deb Raja, 
is —- to be elected by the 
council of permanent ministers 
called the Lenchen. In practice, 
however, the Deb is nominated by 
whichever of the two governors of 
East and West Bhutan happens at 
the time to be the more powerful. 
The equilibrium thus arrived at 
is eminently unstable; rival par- 
ties are constantly struggling for 
power, and the work of govern- 
ment is lost in a whirl of intrigues 
and counter-intrigues. This con- 
cerns us little, so long as the tur- 
moil does not boil over into our 
territory. But the ruling classes 
of the State are still sore at the 
loss of the Dooars, or “ gates” of 
Bhutan, a level strip of country 
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running along the foot of the hills, 
which we annexed at the close of 
the Bhutan war in 1865. Excel- 
lent tea land is found in the 
Dooars, which now form part of 
the Julpaiguri district,and a fringe 
of tea-gardens,giving occupation to 
a large number of European plant- 
ers, extends along a portion of the 
Bhutan frontier. Many of these 
are within easy reach of a raid 
from the hills, and any circum- 
stance which for a time over- 
clouded our influence in this part 
of the country might create a risk 
of a massacre of our planters or 
their coolies in the Dooars, or force 
us to make an expedition into 
Bhutan to avert such a calamity. 
For this reason, and this only, we 
desire to restrain Tibet from med- 
dling in the affairs of Bhutan, and 
using the spiritual supremacy of 
the Dalai Lama to stir up strife 
on our frontier. 

Turning now to the western 
member of the East Himalayan 
group of States, we are struck by 
a remarkable contrast. Whatever 
else it may be, the Hindu king- 
dom of Nepal is certainly not a 
weak Government. Its methods 
are not exactly our methods, and 
its ways with political dissenters 
are exceedingly short. Neverthe- 
less its officers hold regular trials, 
record evidence, and administer a 
rough sort of justice, which seems 
to be on the road to discarding 
barbarous punishments in the case 
of offences which are not of a polit- 
ical character. Nepal at any rate 
is civilised enough for us to have 
concluded with it an extradition 
treaty, which on the whole works 
fairly well; while in matters of 
revenue administration it is cen- 
turies ahead of Sikkim andBhutan. 
Many of the leading men of the 
country have been educated in our 
schools ; they take a just and in- 
telligent view of Indian politics, 


and at the present day they are in 
no way inclined to underrate the 
length of the British arm. From 
the beginning of the Sikkim diffi- 
culty the Katmandu darbar has 
shown every disposition to make 


itself serviceable to us by com- | 


municating information procured 
by its representative at Lhassa, 
and by warning us of certain 
manoeuvres, such as poisoning 
springs, making attacks by night, 
and constructing booby traps, 
which are supposed to character- 
ise the art of war as practised in 
Tibet. It has behaved, in short, 
in a manner befitting the govern- 
ing body of astrong State, occupy- 
ing country which we have no 
wish to annex, and recognising 
that its interests are in the main 
identical with ours. As a buffer 
between ourselves and the bar- 
barous country beyond, Nepal 
leaves little to be desired. 

The peculiar position of Sikkim 
renders it impossible for us to 
ignore it as we ignore Bhutan, 
or to treat it on terms of com- 
parative equality as we treat 
Nepal. Sikkim cannot stand by 
itself, and if we withdrew our 
support, it must ultimately fall 
either to Tibet or to Nepal. But 
for our treaty obligations the lat- 
ter consummation would hardly 
be one to be deeply regretted, but 
it is difficult to see how it could 
be brought about peaceably. The 
Tibetan party would certainly try 
to hold the country for themselves; 
and although the stronger races of 
Nepal would probably win in the 
long-run, the period of transition 
would be one of intolerable anar- 


chy. Once let our hold be relaxed, 
and Sikkim would become the 
Alsatia of the Eastern Himalayas, 
and such a state of things would 
react most formidably on the 
security of life and property in 
the great European settlement of 
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Darjeeling. Every rood of land 
in that district that is not ex- 
pressly reserved by Government 
for the cultivation of food-crops 
has already been taken up for tea, 
and a very large capital has been 
sunk in its cultivation, which gives 
employment to an enormous num- 
ber of natives, mostly immigrants 
from Nepal. On all sides the hills 
are dotted with Europeans’ bunga- 
lows; tea gardens cover the slopes 
which face towards Sikkim; and 
the summer residence of the head 
of the Bengal Government is to 
all appearance within a stone’s- 
throw of the stream which forms 
the boundary of British territory. 
The station of Darjeeling itself is 
no doubt adequately protected by 
the European troops stationed at 
the cantonment of Jellapahar; but 
a large number of outlying tea- 
gardens are absolutely at the mercy 
of possible raiders from Sikkim. 
Nor is it only the planters and 
their native labourers that have to 
be considered. Many of our sub- 
jects, Tibetans settled in Darjeel- 
ing, Lepchas, and Nepalese, have 
large transactions and interests in 
Sikkim, about which disputes con- 
stantly arise. For the last twenty- 
five years our relations with the 
Sikkim Government have been so 
close, and our hold over it so 
strong, that the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of Darjeeling has, as a rule, 
found little difficulty in settling 
such disputes when referred to 
him. Processes,: both civil and 
criminal, issued by the Darjeeling 
courts, are virtually current in 
Sikkim, and the Darjeeling police 
have free access to the country. 
Sikkim, in fact, has been treated 
substantially as part of British 
India, subjected for political rea- 
sons to the nominal rule of a 
princelet of the Merovingian type. 
An instance of recent date will 
serve to illustrate what is meant. 
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In July 1888 a murderous out- 
break occurred in the Darjeelin 
jail; a warder was killed, an 
eight convicts escaped. Some fled 
to Nepal, others were believed to 
have taken refuge in Sikkim. In 
the case of Nepal no hot pursuit 
was possible; the frontier was 
close, and we could not follow our 
criminals overit. The utmost that 
could be done was to demand extra- 
dition through the resident at Kat- 
mandu, sending a formal record or 
the evidence against the offenders, 
with proof of the nationality of 
each. In the case of Sikkim no 
such formalties were necessary. 
The Deputy-Commissioner sent off 
a party of armed police with orders 
to arrest the runaways, wherever 
found, and bring them back at 
once. Now, if Sikkim were allowed 
to become a part of Tibet, cases of 
this kind would give rise to incon- 
venient negotiations, and might 
evet become a cause of friction 
between our representatives at 
Pekin and the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It must further be remem- 
bered that a Tibetan Sikkim would 
lack the stability, the common- 
sense, and the capacity for gradual 
advance towards civilisation,which 
characterise the Nepal Govern- 
ment. An extradition treaty would 
hardly be workable, and every ab- 
sconding criminal would become 
the subject of an irritating diplo- 
matic wrangle. 

Enough has perhaps been said 
to show that the obligation of 
driving the Tibetans out of Sikkim 
was imposed on us by the essential 
conditions of our policy towards 
the East Himalayan States; that 
this policy is a just and reasonable 
one; and that it involves the as- 
sumption on our part of no more 
authority than is necessary if we 
are to keep the peace in this par- 
ticular corner of the Indian em- 
pire. To maintain this policy by 
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the cheapest and most effective 
means was the sole object of the 
military operations commenced in 
March 1888, and terminated, it 
may be hoped, by the engagement 
of the 24th September. For the 
better understanding of the prin- 
ciples on which this little war was 
conducted, a further glance at 
the conformation of the country 
will be needed. Lingtu, we have 
already explained, is a peak about 
twelve miles to the Sikkim side of 
the frontier, over the top of which 
our road runs to the Jelap pass. 
The sides of this peak are very 
precipitous, and the road could 
not have been taken along them 
except at great expense. A force 
holding Lingtu can therefore block 
the road, and can also command 
the steep downs below the Jelap, 
where Tibetan herdsmen pasture 
their sheep and cattle during the 
summer months. Both pojnts 
probably counted for something 
with the Tibetans, who have a 
considerable, if not an excessive 
sense of the value of position in 
warfare, and who seem also not to 
have overlooked the possible sup- 
port which the habits of the herds- 
men might give to the theory of a 

astoral frontier extending to the 

ishi. As a matter of fact, no 
such theory is at all tenable. The 
practice arises partly out of the 
necessities of the case—the pas- 
tures lie on both sides of the fron- 
tier, and cattle are bound to stray 
—and partly from the accident 
that a large part of the property 
owned in Tibet by the Rajas of 
Sikkim and their wives has con- 
sisted of cattle tended by Tibetan 
herdsmen, their servants. On the 
Singilela range, where it forms 
the border between Darjeeling 
and Nepal, Nepalese shepherds 
feed their flocks on either side 
of the frontier, paying grazing 
fees to our Forest officers—just 


as the Tibetans pay rent to the 
Raja of Sikkim for the period 
spent by them on the Sikkim 
side. But no Nepalese official 
would be so inconsequent as to 
make this a reason for asserting 
that the whole of the grazing tract 
belonged to Nepal. 

At the beginning of hostilities, 
while our troops were being moved 
up from the plains, public opinion 
in India had hardly made up its 
mind to take the Lingtu garrison 
seriously. A turn for cheap 
swagger is a prominent trait in 
the Tibetan character, and it 
seemed not impossible that in in- 
vading Sikkim, the Lamas were 
merely “trying it on,” and would 
withdraw their rabble directly the 
advance of our troops showed that 
we were in earnest. In order to 
leave open the door to an early 
reconciliation, and to make it 
clear that our only object was to 
restore the status quo in Sikkim, 
and to secure that country and 
Bhutan from future aggressive 
interference on the part of Tibet, 
General Graham was directed not 
to pursue the enemy across the 
frontier, unless it was absolutely 
necessary to do so for military 
reasons. These instructions were 
carefully observed. In thestorm- 
ing of the stockade at Jeyluk, a 
short distance below Lingtu, only 
nineteen Tibetans were ' killed; 
and no attempt was made to pur- 
sue the Lingtu garrison, who fled 
from their fort*when Sir Benja- 
min Bromhead and some men of 
the Pioneers reached the gate. 
The methods of defence adopted 
at Jeyluk recall some of the in- 
cidents of medieval warfare. 
Walls and stockades had been 
built across the most precipitous 
part of the road; the road itself 
was cut away so as to leave an 
impassable chasm ; rocks and tree- 
trunks were piled at favourable 
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points with levers to hurl them 
down on an ascending enemy; 
and slings and arrows were freely, 
but vainly, used as our men ad- 
vaneed. The issue, one would 
think, might have shown that the 
weapons of Morgarten avail little 
against modern infantry. But the 
lesson was lost on the fanatical 
monks of the great monasteries 
around Lhassa. Their only an- 
swer to our pacific messages was 
to hasten up to the frontier all 
the troops they could collect, and 
to occupy the Jelap and Pembir- 
ingo passes with a continually in- 
creasing force. Meanwhile we 
had fortified the more sheltered 
and defensible position of Gnat- 
ong, about eight miles to the south 
of the Jelap, and lay waiting 
there for events to develop them- 
selves. The whole of April and 
the early part of May were spent 
by the Tibetans in massing their 
troops on their own side of the 
passes. On the 22d May, en- 
couraged by a promise of victory 
from the “shaking oracle”! at 
Naichang, they attacked Gnatong 
in force, were repulsed with heavy 
losses, and retired over the Jelap. 
In order to avoid needless slaugh- 
ter, our men were not encouraged 
to follow the flying enemy farther 
than was necessary to completely 
break up the attack and con- 
vince the Tibetans that they had 
been really defeated. This con- 
viction, however, came slowly to 
those who had taken no part in the 
fight. Strange rumours of the 
prowess of “the Lama army” 
that was gathering at Lhassa 
found their way across the fron- 
tier; fresh troops were beaten up 
in all directions; terrible threats 
were conveyed to the leaders of 
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the force on the frontier; and 
everything went to show that the 
counsels of the monastic party 
were still for open war. It is 
hardly surprising that this should 
have been so. The new ampa, 
despatched by China with instruc- 
tions to bring about a peaceful 
settlement, had not yet arrived, 
and the Lamas lacked the sagacity 
to perceive that we were only 
holding back in order to give him 
time to make his influence felt. 
To their eyes we appeared to fore- 
go without purpose our own ad- 
vantage, and they drew from this 
the conclusions which most Asi- 
atics would draw under similar 
circumstances. ; 
Nevertheless, though the Lamas 
knew it not, their obstinacy, wast- 
ing itself on our defensive tactics, 
was daily bringing us nearer to the 
real object of the campaign. At 
relatively small cost to ourselves, 
we were wearing out the resources 
of Tibet, and adiite her on to 
strike the blow which should be 
our opportunity. The prisoners 
taken at Gnatong confirmed the 
reports received from Nepal and 
from our officers in Almora and 
Ladakh, that forced levies had 
been beaten up from the most dis- 
tant provinces, and were fed and 
kept together with the utmost 
difficulty. The Tibetan commis- 
sariat is indeed somewhat less 
elaborate than our own. Forty 
se of barley-flour, half a 
rick of tea, half a pound of salt, 
half a small sheep's bladder of 
butter, and 34d. to buy meat, are 
said to represent a month’s ra- 
tions for a fighting man; and it 
may be surmised that he gets 
little or no pay behind this. But 
the simplest supplies are hard to 





1 This may refer to the use of an arrow as a sort of divining rod, described by 
Schlagintweit, ‘ Buddhism in Tibet,’ or possibly to divination by the shivering of 


an animal, for which there are, I believe, classical parallels. 
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obtain in a barren region inter- 
sected by mountain - ranges, and 
wanting in all effective means of 
carriage ; while a militia snatched 
on the spur of the moment from 
astoral and agricultural pursuits 
is proverbially unsuited for pro- 
longed hostilities. 

As soon, then, as it was clear 
that Tibetan patience was coming 
to an end, and that our forbear- 
ance was still mistaken for timid- 
ity, fresh troops were ordered up 
and preparations made for bring- 
ing the campaign to a close directly 
the rains were over. By the mid- 
dle of August, General Graham 
had under his command a wing of 
the Derbyshire, the 32d Pioneers 
(Sikhs), one of the newly raised 
Goorkha regiments, and six moun- 
tain guns—in all, nearly 2000 men. 
After a month of waiting for fine 
weather, the conclusive engage- 
ment was brought on by the ac- 
tion of the Tibetans themselves. 
Two ridges, the Tukola and the 
Nimla, intervene between our posi- 
tion at Gnatong, and the Kaphu 
. valley, into which, as has been 
mentioned above, the Jelap and 
Pembiringo passes open. On the 
night of the 23d September our 
advanced pickets came in as 
usual, and reported no unusual 
activity on the part of the Tibet- 
ans. At daylight on the morning 
of the 24th, the Gnatong garrison 
became aware that the enemy had 
advanced during the night four 
miles from their camp; had oc- 
cupied the Tukola ridge, 13,550 
feet above the sea, and 1500 feet 
higher than Gnatong; and had 
built a stone wall two miles in 
length all along the crest of the 
ridge. Notwithstanding this mar- 
vellous piece of impromptu engin- 
eering, the weakness of their new 
= was erg at a glance. 

he whole of their large force, 


numbering probably 11,000 men, 
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was distributed in line along the 
wall; no attempt had been made 
to take advantage of the ground 
or to concentrate troops at points 
of importance; while the entire 
position was enfiladed by the Tu- 
kola peak, on which their right 
flank rested. Once in possession 
of this peak, less than a mile and 
a half from Gnatong, we could 
roll up the enemy’s line at leisure, 
and the conformation of the ground 
was such that a force retiring to- 
wards the Jelap must needs suffer 
terribly during its retreat. This 
fact determined the scheme of our 
attack. Approaching the Tukola 
peak by a route which covered 
them from the fire of its defenders, 
the Goorkhas carried the position 
by a rush, and their attack, com- 
bined with the parallel advance of 
the Pioneers, swept the Tibetans 
from the ridge. In their flight 
down that fatal hill, and the as- 
cent of the Nimla ridge, which lay 
between them and the Jelap, the 
ill-armed, undrilled militia whom 
the monks had sent forth as the 
army of Tibet lost nearly a tenth 
of their number in killed and 
wounded. On our side, Colonel 
Sir Benjamin Bromhead, com- 
manding the 23d Pioneers, was 
severely wounded in the attempt to 
take prisoners two Tibetans, whom 
he believed to have surrendered ; 
one of the Goorkhas was severely 
and two Pioneers slightly wound- 
ed. No effort was made by the 
Tibetans to rally their broken 
troops or to keep up a running 
fight ; the rout was complete. We 
bivouacked that night in the 
enemy’s camp on the Jelap, and 
no resistance was offered to our 
advance upon Rinchagong next 
day. Straggling parties of the 
enemy were seen emerging from 
the Tibetan side of the Pembir- 
ingo pass, but they broke off into 
Bhutan, as soon as they realised 
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that we were about to enter Rin- 
chagong, and the village was empty 
when our troops reached it. The 
march to Chumbi through the 
beautiful valley of the Mochu was 
a mere promenade, and our troops 
returned to Gnatong without see- 
ing any more of the enemy. 

There seems to be reason to be- 
lieve that this unavoidably severe 
lesson will be taken to heart by 
the Tibetans. The force which 
was dispersed at Gnatong had 
been drawn from all parts of the 
country, and the knowledge of our 
overwhelming military superiority 
must by this time be so widely 
diffused that even the arrogance 
of the Lamas can no longer affect 
to ignore it. Indications, indeed, 
are not wanting that the Tibetan 
claim to suzerainty over Sikkim 
had already been practically aban- 
doned, though the Tibetans tried 
hard to retrieve their defeat in 
the field by a diplomatic triumph 
of the Fabian type, and seem for 
a time to have had the support of 
China in their ingenious efforts to 
tire out our representatives. We 
may surmise therefore that the 
provisions of the treaty recently 
executed will be found to do little 
more than secure the formal ac- 
knowledgment of our rights which 
the Gnatong victory entitles us to 
demand. At the close of a costly 
and vexatious campaign, carried 
on at an elevation never before 
reached by regular troops, and in- 
volving transport difficulties of the 
most serious kind, it was clearly 
essential to have something in the 
nature of a final settlement to 
show for our trouble. 

But we can afford to be content 
with a distinct surrender of the 
indefinite claim to control the 
course of events in Sikkim which 
for the last three years has troubled 
the peace of our frontier and 
stopped all trade between Dar- 
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jeeling and Tibet. Above all 
things, we have no call to irritate 
the Tibetans and possibly excite 
the jealous territorial susceptibili- 
ties of China by introducing stip- 
ulations granting to European 
traders or travellers the coveted 
right of exploiting the commercial 
and scientific treasures of the in- 
terior of Tibet. Traders would 
assuredly fall foul of the monop- 
olies reserved to the monks of the 
great monasteries; while scientific 
research, however modest in its 
aims, could scarcely fail to come 
into collision with some form of 
religious or social prejudice. Here 
surely is one of the cases where 
“the half is more than the whole.” 
Be the treaty never so meagre, we 
anyhow remain in possession of 
the disputed tract, while the roads 
and bridges made during the cam- 
paign ensure us the command of 
the passes against Tibetan inroads. 
Our influence is predominant in 
Sikkim; it has been vigorously 
asserted by the introduction of 
essential reforms in the govern- 
ment of the State, and we need 
not fear that it will hereafter be 
permitted to decline. 

Most of all will our position be 
strengthened by the change which 
is insensibly but steadily taking 
place in the composition of the 
population of Sikkim. The Lep- 
chas, as has been stated, are 
rapidly dying out ; while from the 
west, the industrious Newars and 
Goorkhas of Nepal are pressing 
forward to clear and cultivate the 
large areas of unoccupied land on 
which the European tea-planters 
of Darjeeling have already cast 
longing eyes. The influx of these 
hereditary enemies of Tibet is our 
surest guarantee against a revival 
of Tibetan influence. Here also 
religion will play a leading part. 
In Sikkim, as in India, Hinduism 
will assuredly cast out Buddhism, 
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and the praying-wheel of the Lama 
will give place to the sacrificial 
implements of the Brahman. The 
land will follow the creed; the 
Tibetan proprietors will gradually 
be dis ssed, and will betake 
themselves to the petty trade for 
which they have an undeniable 
aptitude. 

Thus race and religion, the 
prime movers of the Asiatic world, 
will settle the Sikkim difficulty 
for us in their own way. We 
have only to look on and see that 
the operation of these causes is 
not artificially hindered by the 
interference of Tibet or Nepal. 
The trade with Tibet which the 
Macaulay Mission was intended 
to develop may well be left for 
the present to take its chance. 
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Such scanty data as are available 
do not appear to warrant a very 
high estimate of its value. What- 
ever it may be worth, it is bound 
sooner or later to seek out the 
shortest and cheapest route. The 
troubles of the last three years 
have of course diverted it to Nepal, 
and some time may elapse before 
it finds its way back to its former 
channel. But the roads made 
while hostilities were imminent 
must ulfimately attract traffic to 
the railway at Darjeeling, and 
in this indirect fashion we shall 
realise the only tangible and sub- 
stantial benefit likely to be derived 
from closer intercourse between 
India and Tibet. 
H. H. RIsiey. 




















NARCISSUS. 


This white-leaved flower with heart of gold 
Delighted Homer long ago; 
Yet Nature thinks it not 80 old 
But that it still with grace may grow. 
Why, if the flower may bloom anew, 
May not the flower’s old legend too? 


There was a fountain, and around 
Flowers and grass made happy ground; 
And tall trees kept it cool and clear, 
No cruel beast or bird came near; 
And never leaf or blossom fell 

To mar that wonderful bright well. 


Here many a slumbrous summer-day 
Narcissus came, and as he lay 

Among the flowers and cool green grass, 
He gazed and saw, as in a glass, 

A beautiful gold-clustered head, 

A bright young face of white and red, 
Which, when he smiled, smiled back, and when 
He fell a-weeping, wept again. 

Often he leaned and sought to kiss 

The sweet mouth lifted up to his; 

And often tried to clasp and draw 
Within his arms the shape he saw. 


Here grieving many a summer-day, 

He drooped and slowly pined away ; 
Then died of love. When he was dead, 
“His self-love killed him,” people said; 
“That pretty face of his, ’tis plain, 
Brought him but little good or gain!” 


Alas! how easily both good 

And evil are misunderstood ! 

That which is best in us men blame; 

They praise—and flush our cheeks with shame! 
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In that clear spring among the trees 
’Tis not himself Narcissus sees. 

Ah, no; self-worship ne’er could show 
Such ecstasy of joy and woe. 

Who is it, then, he bends above 

With tears so wild, such yearning love? 
Whom does he strive to clasp and kiss? 
Whose red mouth trembles up to his? 


That darling face, that gold-curled head, 
Are not the living but the dead. 

The lad’s fair image is a maid— 

His sweet twin-sister, who was laid 

Last year beneath the ilex shade. 

The white snow fell, the cold wind blew, 
The flowers died and she died too. 


From babyhood they less had been 
Like twins than like one doubly seen 
They were so favoured and so fair 
That song and echo never were, 

Nor morning star and evening star, 
More magically similar. 


And so, unhappy and belied, 

Narcissus pined and drooped and died; 
Yet died not wholly—he became 

The golden flower which bears his name. 
And surely never’ flower grew 

From heart more tender or more true, 
Nor blossomed one from human mould, 
More like to have a heart of gold. 


O world, let love so slandered teach 
Thy babbling tongue more kindly speech! 


WILLIAM CANTON. 




















- THE COLLECTOR 


Mark TWAIN was once good 
enough to draw up a body of rules 
for the guidance of those afflicted 
with the baleful habit of serenad- 
ing. After laying down nine ex- 
cellent maxims of special and 
particular application, “tenthly 
and lastly,” he says, “don’t go 
serenading at all.” Perhaps it 
would be more honest to begin 
this paper by offering similar ad- 
vice to the collector. What in- 
centives can we give him to follow 
the idle and unprofitable pursuit 
to which he has addicted himself? 
What can he glean from fields so 
well harvested ? What hours must 
he waste that might have been 
devoted to planting cabbages, or 
seeking a seat in Parliament. 
What patience and shoe-leather 
must he wear out! Not many 
years ago the hunter after curiosi- 
ties was only embarrassed by the 
abundance of his quarry. Rivals 
were few and far between, the de- 
mands on his purse were constant. 
He was often compelled to refuse 
to buy for shillings what he might 
now sell for pounds. He filled his 
house till it assumed the aspect 
of a marine-store dealer’s place of 
business, and his friends shook 
their heads, and began to exercise 
their recollection as to where in- 
sanity had shown itself in other 
branches of that family. 

We need only take a stroll 
through the streets of London or 
of the smallest country town to 
find abundant evidence of the 
change in taste which the last 
twenty years have brought about. 
The old curiosity shop was a 
tumbledown edifice in some by- 
street, sought out with difficulty, 
and entered with danger. One, if 


one there was, sufticed for a town 
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of some pretensions. The marine- 
store dealer had no great desire to 
meddle with anything outside his 
more legitimate business, but did 
not disdain occasionally to throw 
such a trifle as a fourteenth-cen- 
= processional cross into his 
scales as a makeweight in the mass 
of old metal. Or he might be 
willing to get rid of a black-letter 
Bible, such a Bible as was pur- 
chased of a retired tinker at 
Canterbury for a few pence, and 
of which the British Museum had 
no example. 

In these days we are puzzled, 
not so much by the number of 
bric-a-brac shops—the number of 
their patrons may explain that— 
but to divine how the dealers ob- 
tain their apparently inexhaustible 
stock. Where was it all in pre- 
eesthetic times? Perhaps the forger 
might give the most pertinent 
answer to this question. But we 
must remember how keenly the 
country has been requisitioned, 
how greedily the dealers and their 
emissaries have snapped up un- 
considered trifles, ms what Eng- 
land fails to yield, the Continent 
of Europe is put under contribu- 
tions for. The operation of the 
Code Napoleon in Holland has 
been breaking up the old families, 
and causing the dispersion of trea- 
sures in the shape of old china, 
delft ware, furniture, and brass- 
work ; and the greater part of these 
spoils have found a market in this 
country. 

Mr Loftie, in his little book 
called ‘Art in the House,’ enlarges 
on the prudence of collecting, and 
gives instances where the far-seeing 
purchasers of black-letter books 
and old Chelsea have sold their 
treasures after many days at fab- 
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ulous profits. This advice, I would 
submit, is only good so long as it 
is not followed on any large scale. 
If we are all to believe that what- 
ever we buy now will, if good and 
genuine, inevitably become worth 
more in the future, the result will 
be what Mr Loftie so justly de- 
plores in the case of old English 
china. Competition will thrust 
things up to absurd and unreason- 
able prices, to be followed by loss 
and disappointments when men’s 
heads have had time to cool. 
The only tenable ground for col- 
lecting is, I believe, the increase 
of knowledge and enjoyment, 
—not prospective, and probably 
illusory, gain. Let the collector 
keep this end steadily in view 
before he begins to prowl: he will 
find sure entertainment, and pos- 
sible profit. Further, he must 
see that he rides his hobby, and 
not allow his hobby to ride him. 
Let his collections be confined,as far 
as possible, to one class of objects ; 
let it have unity of aim and pre- 
cision of scope. Let him avoid 
desultory gatherings, mere random 
heaping up of what is rich or rare. 
Above all, let him see that his 
taste does not interfere with any 
more serious business. With such 
safeguards we need not doubt the 
wisdom of collecting. Who bas 
not found the hours hanging heavy 
on hand in some country town, 
when, having thoroughly inspected 
the church and museum, and even 
gazed at the town-hall and the 
statue of the late mayor, he finds 
himself back at the station two 
hours before the train starts? 
Now is the time that the collector 
will show his superiority to com- 
mon men; now will he prowl. 
Diving into alleys and by-ways, 
eagerly scanning the backs of 
second-hand books, if perchance 
some treasure may lurk among the 
mass of Low Church divinity which 
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apparently forms the staple of 
such collections, inquiring dili- 
gently where old oak, old engrav- 
ings, old china, it matters not 
what, may be seen if not pur- 
chased, it will be well for him if 
he does not miss that train after 
all; but it will go hard if he does 
not carry off with him some useful 
scraps of knowledge, even if he 
has failed in securing more sub- 
stantial spoils. 

It must be confessed that the 
collector has small reason to be 
grateful for that fashion which 
has made dealing in curiosities so 
lucrative a trade. It has in a 
great measure cut off his sources 
of supply, and even rendered the 
pursuit itself, as was intimated in 
the beginning of this paper, one of 
doubtful advantage. I am assum- 
ing that the collector is poor, or 
only moderately well off; and what 
zest can collecting have for the 
rich man, for the man who can 
send his agents all over Euro 
with unlimited orders to fill his 
cabinets? whom all Wardour 
Street worships, and whose nod 
at Christie’s all rivals tremble at? 
How well Lamb describes the de- 
light of Elia in bearing off under 
his arm some long-furtively-eyed 
and much-coveted tome! Com- 
pare that real joy with the rich 
man’s passing satisfaction at see- 
ing so many yards of bookshelf 
duly weighted with so many yards 
of books, and confess how poor a 
thing the mere possession of money 
is to the enthusiast whose heart is 
in his pursuit. True, he must 
often feel the pinch of poverty. 
The wealthy dealer whose nets are 
spread to catch that large and 
prolific class with “plenty of 
money and no brains,” has small 
patience with the poor collector : 
he will abate no jot of his prepos- 
terous demands, well knowing how 
soon one of his moneyed 2nd brain- 
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less clients will cheerfully pay the 
full price. The humble collector 
would hardly find it worth while 
to cross the threshold of such 
entry, but for one consideration. 
He probably has special knowledge 
on certain subjects. The dealer’s 
province is too wide, and his pro- 
fits come too easily, to make it 
either practicable or necessary for 
him to have more than a general 
acquaintance with what he sells; 
and if he lives in a country town, 
he has few opportunities of sub- 
mitting his acquisitions to experts. 
These remarks apply particularly 
in the case of coins and books, each 
in themselves the study of a long 
life. The dealer may be content 
with his three hundred per cent, 
and chuckle at the credulity of 
the purchaser who has so confid- 
ingly given a sovereign for the 
little volume which cost him but 
five shillings; but the purchaser 
knows that not long ago one of 
those books was put up at Sothe- 
by’s, and Mr Quaritch was glad 
to secure it for twenty pounds. 
Hence, in his own peculiar field, 
the collector may successfully en- 
counter the most astute dealer; 
but on less familiar ground, it is 
needless to say, he must look else- 
where for his bargains. The 
tradesman’s fluent recommenda- 
tions of his wares will be delivered 
to deaf ears. If he is to buy in 
the dark, the collector will take 
care that the vendor is in the dark 
too. The more humble broker, 
the marine-store dealer, may be 
requisitioned with greater safety. 
A very general knowledge ma 
suffice for purchases from suc 
sources, and the prices demanded 
are such that a mistake can do no 
greatharm. Unfortunately, under 
the craze before alluded: to, these 
springs are rapidly drying up. 
he little broker has a constant 
tendency to blossom into the full- 
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blown Wardour Street dealer. 
We buy some old books or China 
at the “ Little Dustpan ” at Ped- 
dlington one year, and lo! the 
next the dustpan has been meta- 
morphosed into a large brass alms- 
dish, embossed with a portrait of 
Rubens, and the proprietor com- 
placently directs our attention to a 
rare old Dresden group, which had 
not left the potter’s hands a year 
ago, for all that it has been duly 
marked and begrimed with the 
dust of many generations. 

With such processes in con- 
tinual operation, the collector’s 
chance of profitably adding to his 
treasures becoming ever less and 
less, if he would not find his occu- 
pation gone he must turn to 
another source for increasing his 
store. He will somewhat freely 
paraphrase the recommendation of 
Milton— 


‘*But let thy due feet never fail 
To haunt the busy auction sale.’’ 


Here are his happiest hunting- 
grounds,—here will he have an 
opportunity of speaking with his 
enemies, the dealers, in the gate. 
Let not the philanthropist, 
let not the man who has formed 
and would retain a good opinion 
of his fellow-man, cross the thresh- 
old of the saleroom. Verily 
they are the shabbiest, sordidest, 
seediest specimens of the genus 
homo who gather as vultures round 
a carcass on such occasions. The 
sleek civil tradesman, with shinin 
face and scrupulously brush 
hair, is transformed into the dirty 
unkempt ruffian, expectorating 
freely about the room, and ex- 
pressing his opinion of the goods 
in terms more forcible than polite. 
It is a point of honour, or rather 
of policy, with the dealer to attend 
a sale in his oldest clothes, es 
cial attention being paid to the 
hat, which should have long lost 
2¥ 
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all definite shape—a hat that a 
tramp would not pick off a dust- 
heap. The object of all this os- 
tentatious penury is too often 
attained. Gentlemen have no 
taste for being elbowed and 
hustled by such unsavory com- 
petitors ; a very short stay suffices 
for them, and the way is left clear 
for that summum bonum of the 
dealer’s aspiration, a successful 
“ knock-out.” 

It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to explain the mysteries of this 
method of robbery, which has re- 
cently been decided on high legal 
yr to subject its perpetra- 
tors to the penalties of conspiracy. 
The dealers form a ring and buy 
the goods at their own prices, 
maintaining a mere colourable 
show of competition, but never 
bidding against each other up to 
anything like the real value of the 
articles in question. Should an 
outsider venture to bid, he is 
at once run up by the charmed 
circle, and only allowed to buy at 
a sum far beyond the value of his 
purchase. After the sale is over, 
the gang adjourns to a neighbour- 
ing tavern, and there proceeds to 
re-sell the goods amongst them- 
selves, the difference between the 
price paid at the auction and the 
genuine price paid at the private 
sale being divided among the con- 
spirators. ; 

On entering an auction room, 
the collector will probably be ac- 
costed by one of the unwashed 
crew, who will thrust a dirt 
catalogue under his nose, and | 
whether he “can do anything for 
him?” Let the amateur avoid 
such blandishments. The broker 
will do his best to persuade him 
that he will get much better bar- 
gains by employing professional 
services, that the dealers will not 
bid against one another, &c. ; but 
experience shows that commis- 


sions are rarely. satisfactory,—the 
purchase, if made at all is almost 
always made at the extreme limit 
of the price fixed. Of course, the 
broker’s object is to get the high- 
est possible commission, and all he 
has to do is to intimate to a 
friend the figure up to which he 
may safely compete with him. 
More experienced purchasers now 
adopt the plan of fixing the com- 
mission beforehand at a definite 
amount, irrespective of the price 
paid, and this is no doubt the 
wisest course. A Government 
official, whose duties prevented 
him from attending a sale in per- 
son, once complained to the writer 
that he had given a commission to 
a dealer to bid for several lots 
in an important ethnographical 
collection, naming in each case a 
sum in excess of the amount the 
lot would be likely to realise, to 
make sure of securing it. The 
agent, before the sale began, offered 
the auctioneer the total sum which 
his commissions amounted to, and 
bought the whole collection, thus 
gaining his full percentage, to- 
gether with the hearty disgust of 
his employer. 

It would require a much longer 
paper than the present to do any- 
thing like justice to the innumer- 
able tricks and wiles of the trade 
at auctions. The writer was at 
a book-sale not long ago, when 
a rare book was put up which a 
dealer declared to be faulty, offer- 
ing at the same time 10s. for it. 
The auctioneer had the volume 
handed up to him, and after 
examinining it, admitted that the 
objections were well founded. 
“Very well,” says the auctioneer, 
“10s. you said!” The dealer 
having thus obtained, as it were, 
official corroboration of his stric- 
tures, and thinking that the char- 
acter of the book was now more 
effectually blasted, “ No,” cried he, 
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“T can’t give more than 2s. for it!” 
Unfortunately for the schemer, 
many present knew the value of 
the work, and the biddings were 
rapidly taken up, the book being 
finally knocked down to a book- 
seller for £4, 10s., but not before 
the calumniator had found it worth 
his while to bid £4, 7s. 6d. for the 
despised volume! 

It is to be regretted that many 
auctioneers do not enforce stronger 
discipline in their rooms, too often 
allowing themselves to become the 
tools of the unscrupulous. Bidding 
recklessly against an amateur, the 
dealer often has an article knocked 
down to him at an exorbitant price: 
he had reckoned that his antag- 
onist was determined to buy at 
any cost. Instead of being held 
to his bargain, he is allowed to 
have his purchase put up again on 
some frivolous pretext, or to return 
it for sale on another day. The 
amateur who has established no 
confidential relations with the auc- 
tioneer may be very sure that no ob- 
jection, although well-founded, will 
avail him to rescind his contract. 
There is another trick, more exas- 
perating to the amateur, against 
which he can do nothing but utter 
a feeble and unheeded protest. 
An auctioneer will sometimes, on 
taking the bidding of a con- 
federate, let the hammer fall with- 
out waiting to receive further 
offers. “ Ton were too late,” says 
he; and “ Too late!” is echoed all 
round the room by the obsequious 
fraternity. 

In spite of so much fraud, ob- 
struction, and collusion, the col- 
lector will, on the whole, obtain 
more satisfactory results in the 
sale-room than elsewhere, but he 
must be able to rely on his own 
skilland judgment. He must not 
think it always safe to give a little 
more than a aw The unsound- 
ness of this line of reasoning has 
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been demonstrated above. But 
keeping his eyes open and his 
ears shut, disregarding disparaging 
remarks and deceptive recom- 
mendations, the collector, by rea- 
son of his special knowledge, may 
often be bold where the tradesman 
is timid ; and if he has the good 
luck, which comes perhaps once in’ 
a lifetime, to find himself in some 
remote district where rarities have 
lurked unsuspected, and where 
buyers are few and unlearned, he 
may secure treasures which a 
limited purse could command in 
no other way. 

The annals of auctions would 
furnish some instructive instances 
of the marvellous changes of value 
brought about by higher artistic 
taste or the varying caprice of 
fashion. Few, perhaps, are more 
striking than the following. When 
Prussia was in the throes of her 
life-and-death struggle with France 
early in the present century, the 
patriotic ladies of Berlin threw 
their ornaments of gold into their 
country’s treasury, receiving in 
return trinkets of iron. It was 
long before the artistic merit of 
this Berlin ironwork was recog- 
nised by collectors. At a sale 
many years ago, a London dealer 
strolled into an auction-room just 
as some specimens of this work 
were thrown on the table. Know- 
ing a its history, but ad- 
miring its beauty, he ventured to 
bid something less than thirty 
shillings, and bought, as he be- 
lieved, a bracelet. Next day he 
sent his man to bring home his 
purchase. To his astonishment, 
the servant shortly returned for 
a truck, and his master learned 
that he had bought about two 


‘ewt. of the iron ornaments, of 


which what he had seen produced 
was but a sample! For many 
years this dealer was accustomed 
to make presents of his Berlin 
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iron to his best customers. How 
much of his stock he had still on 
hand when the eyes of collectors 
were opened has not been re- 
corded, but there is no doubt 
that what he bought so casually 
would now be worth several thou- 
sand pounds. 

Even objects of acknowledged 
value sometimes pass unnoticed at 
auctions. The writer was in a 
well-known London saleroom some 
time ago, when a copy of that 
very rare unfinished work of Rus- 
kin’s, ‘Examples of the Architec- 
ture of Venice,’ of which a reprint 
has lately been issued, was knocked 
down for £50. A copy of the 
same work had, on the authority 
of an expert present, been sold in 
the same rooms a week or two 
before for a few shillings! The 
engravings had been put in a lot 
with others of less value, and had 
thus escaped attention. Such 
cases, it will readily be believed, 
are becoming very uncommon, 
with so many keen and experi- 
enced eyes ever awake to make 
profit from a seller’s ignorance or 
carelessness. A bookseller, for in- 
stance,through an oversight,inserts 
in his catalogue a rare book at an 
inadequate price, and lo! early 
next morning the approaches to 
his shop are od by a crowd 
of would-be purchasers,impatiently 
waiting till the shutters are taken 
down, that they may rush in and 
secure the bargain. 

Though all ll have tales of 
the extraordinary results occasion- 
ally brought about by random shots 
at auctions, the prudent collector 
quickly sees that the net result of 
so hazardous a method must be 
loss and disappointment. The 


only safe way is to determine all 
questions of price and value by 
careful examination before the 
sale begins, and by marking in 
the catalogue, apart from the ex- 
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citement of the contest, the ex- 
treme price which it is deemed 
prudent to give, and to allow no 
consideration whatever to tempt 
one to exceed that price. 

To pass from the auction-room 
to the more wholesome outside air, 
it must be acknowledged that the 
invention of “planting” gave a 
great impetus to the bric-a-brac 
trade. This is not a treatise on 
arboriculture—the meaning of the 
term has recently been extended. 
The tourist in the more romantic 
he of England and Wales—in 

orth Devon or the Lake Country, 
for instance—is astonished at the 
apparently inexhaustible supply of 
brie-a-brac which those favoured 
regions pour forth. Tourists come 
and tourists go, bearing away art- 
istic treasures; but still the little 
shop in the town, which is scarce 
more than a village, even the cot- 
tage, which assumes not the dignity 
of a shop, overflows ceu fonte 
perenni with china, carved ivory, 
Limoges enamels, and every kind 
of curiosity. The simple-minded 
traveller, following the example of 
the French bishop who exhorted 
his hearers to take notice of the 
goodness of Providence, that by 
every great French town had caused 
a beautiful river to flow, will con- 
template with gratitude this beau- 
tiful instance of the coincidence of 
supply with demand. If he leaves 
the beaten track, he will probably 
find the land barren from Beer- 
sheba to Dan. What is the secret 
of this soil which will bear such 
constant cropping? that so gene- 
rously yields more, the more is 
taken from it? The London dealer 
must answer this question: he has 
“ planted ” the district. Former- 
ly he was content to bring the 
treasures which his emissaries had 
collected from all parts of the 
country, to London, or some lar 
centre of population, and there lie 
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in wait for the buyer; but in time 
experience suggested that surer 
and larger profit might be made 
by going to the buyer, than by 
waiting for the buyer to come to 
him. Hence he plants a portion 
of his stock in the tracks of the 
tourist, of course with due regard 
to the tastes and prejudices of 
that guileless class. Thus the old 
Worcester tea-service, which has 
just arrived from the factory in 
Holland, will be deposited in a 
cottage in the Midlands, and much 
reluctance will the worthy pos- 
sessor exhibit in parting with a 
set which her grandmother “ did 
set such store by.” The badness 
of the times, however, and scarcity 
of employment, constrain her to 
let the lady have it for ten guineas! 
Crown Derby, of a similar pedi- 
gree, will find a like soil; Swansea 
and Nantgarw will be relegated to 
Wales ; Bristol and Plymouth, to 
Devonshire; Lowestoft, to the 
Eastern counties,—so that the col- 
lectormay ineach case congratulate 
himself on having unearthed a treas- 
ure which had never been suffered 
to wander far from its birthplace. 
Does an Archeological Society an- 
nounce its intention of meeting at 
Moulderton in August? To Moul- 
derton in July the dealer wends 
his way, and plants the district. 
The cottager is readily tempted to 
lend himself to so harmless a fraud, 
and prices are arranged: they are 
not exorbitant, perhaps ten or 
twenty per cent more than would 
be asked in London, but the savant 
and the savant’s wife and daughters 
will open their purses freely here, 
and hug the bargain which half 
the price would not have tempted 
them to look at elsewhere. 

A few hints of a general charac- 
ter may be useful to the collector 
whose knowledge has not yet been 
bought in the market of practical 
experience. Let him avoid, in the 
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first place, a servile following of 
the fashion. Let him avoid giving 
an extravagant price for anything. 
The shortness of his purse is often 
an actual protection to the collec- 
tor. It makes him use his wits, 
and gain that knowledge which 
his wealthy competitor never at- 
tains to. Take pictures, for ex- 
ample: the rich buyer fills his 
galleries with what he is pleased 
to consider masterpieces of art. 
He begins in ignorance, and the 
dealers—the whole crowd of those 
whose business it is to minister to 
his vanity and extract his gold— 
take care that heshall never learn 
more than they choose to teach 
him. When he dies he leaves his 
collection to the nation, in the firm 
confidence that the buildings in 
Trafalgar Square will be forthwith 
enlarged to accommodate so price- 
less a treasure in its entirety. 
There would be little rest for his 
troubled spirit could he learn that 
the trustees have selected three or 
four works out of many hundred 
as alone worthy of a place in the 
national collection. The poorer col- 
lector, having developed a faculty 
which stands him in the stead of 
gold, builds up his fabric in a more 
humble and tentative fashion. 
Recognising that great works of 
great men are not for him, refus- 
ing to look at Raphaels or Cor- 
reggios at any price, he secures 
good works by unknown men, 
contenting himself with slight 
sketches, studies, and unconsidered 
trifles from the studios of artists 
whose reputation is established. 
Such works give him nearly all the 
gratification that can be derived 
from pictures, and, viewed as in- 
vestments, have a constant ten- 
dency, as the auctioneer says when 
he tries to elicit a bid for some 
atrocious daub, to “grow into 
money.” 

The collector of engravings em- 
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barks upon a_ troubled sea. 
“ Proofs,” “states,” impressions, 
are all so many charms which the 
print-seller finds potent to conjure 
with—all, it may be added, so 
many pitfalls for the inexperienced. 
How much money, how much self- 
respect, has the deluded amateur 
lost over so-called proofs of Land- 
seer’s pictures! The whole doc- 
trine and practice of the print- 
trade as to proofs is admittedly in 
a chaotic and unsatisfactory state. 
A buyer ought to be very chary 
about giving a high price for any 
modern engraving. The plates 
may be doctored, and made to 
—- proofs till the end of time. 

Nor is this danger confined to the 
case of modern engravings. Many 
of the older plates are in existence, 
and are still made to yield prints 
which, carefully manipulated and 
struck off on old paper, are hardly 
distinguishable from the original 
impressions. With so much un- 
certainty, and knowing that the 
sums which rare old engravings 
command at sales must be counted 
by hundreds of pounds, the ordin- 
ary collector will curb his aspira- 
tions, giving in all cases very 
moderate prices for his purchases, 
remembering that the dealer who 


asks the. orthodox guinea for a 


print is often content to take 
the humble five shillings, and re- 
‘ membering, at the same time, 
that in collecting line engravings, 
he is gathering specimens of 
what is rapidly becoming a lost 
art, and of which fine examples 
must almost inevitably increase in 
value. 

The disease of bibliomania does 
not take an acute form at present. 
The book-lover may get much gra- 
tification for a moderate outlay. 
He will of course steer clear of 
the prevailing currents of fashion. 
Just now the bibliomaniac will 
look at nothing but illustrated 
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books, gorgeous bindings, and first 
editions. In this busy age men 
have only time to turn over leaves 
and look at pictures. Fine and 
scarce old printed works may be 
had for a mere trifle. At the sale 
of the Wodhull library, many 
beautiful specimens of old classics, 
for which the collector had given a 
guinea or two (it was Mr Wod- 
hull’s practice always to note the 
price he paid in the fly-leaf), sold 
for not many more shillings. Illu- 
minated manuscripts naturally 
command high prices; but their 
beauty as works of art, and their 
general freedom from suspicion of 
falsification, render them an in- 
vestment of which the value will 
most surely be maintained. 

The autograph hunter is on the 
war-path just now, and extrava- 
gant prices have been paid at 
auctions for not very great works 
of not very great men. The 
amateur collector will prefer to 
recruit his portfolios from private 
sources, and if he ventures into 
the arena, it will only be after he 
has thoroughly satisfied himself 
that the pedigree of the coveted 
handwriting is absolutely above 
suspicion. Could we imagine— 
a sufficiently wild supposition, it 
must be confessed—a dealer peni- 
tent and turning Queen’s evidence, 
the world might have some start- 
ling revelations of the forgeries 
which enthusiasts have fiercely 
competed with one another to 
obtain. The late M. Shapira 
puzzled the experts, and it is 
more than probable that his 
mantle now serves to cloak some 
unobtrusive disciple of that great 
master of paleeography,—some art- 
ist whose modesty, although it 
will not suffer him to put his 
own name to his work, yet would 
not be altogether anonymous, 
sheltering his lucubrations and 
guarding them from adverse criti- 
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cism under the name and style of 
some giant of past times. 

In nothing has the caprice of 
fashion been more outrageous 
than in the case of old China. A 
bow! of oriental workmanship, an 
example of exquisite taste and 
beauty, can be bought for a few 
shillings; a badly executed and 
altogether inferior imitation of 
that bowl from an old English 
factory will be sold for as many 
pounds! It may be doubted 
whether fashion has ever demand- 
ed a greater sacrifice of common- 
sense on the part of its votaries. 
The prudent collector will enrich 
his cabinet with examples of 
Chinese and Japanese ware, of 
which the price and the workman- 
ship alike defy the forger; and 
will leave it to others to pay fifty 
pounds for a group of sprawling 
cherubs, or insipid shepherds 
and ag Sgn just because a 
dealer has seen fit to inscribe 
them with a gold anchor or a 
pair of crossed swords. 

Ivories and enamels will, as a 
rule, be stoically passed over by 
the wary. If a consular diptych 
is offered to the collector at any 
price, he may safely conclude that 
the dealer is, as the Americans 
say, “‘ playing something on him.” 

imoges enamels may occasionally 
be met with; but the forger has 
been very active here, and gen- 
uine pieces, which have been irre- 
trievably damaged, are cunningly 
vamped up, filled in with wax and 
other compositions, and when sold 
by gaslight, may deceive even the 
very experienced. Unless his bal- 
ance at his banker’s be large, and 
his house capacious, the collector 
will be satisfied with a very mode- 
rate amount of old armour. The 


writer was recently in the house 
of an enthusiast on this point, and 
he found that the family were 
accustomed to take their meals in 
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a small and very inconvenient 
study, the dining-room being given 
up tonine men in full armour, 
who, together with various equip- 
ments, completely monopolised the 
room of the living! Old oak also 
demands much space, and the con- 
noisseur will get little satisfaction 
in London. The Wardour Street 
dealers, it need hardly be said, 
often get hold of genuine pieces ; 
but they are not content till they 
have covered every square inch 
with modern carving. Whether 
any old furniture will be in ex- 
istence still untampered with when 
the oak fancying public has learnt 
that our ancestors did not spoil 
their tables by cutting deep gashes 
all over the top, and that an eight- 
day clock, made in the last cen- 
tury with a plain case, could not 
have had that case carved in the 
preceding century, are problems 
which may be left to the curious. 
The large importations of Belgian 
abominations, with which the mar- 
ket has been for some years flooded, 
have further contributed to confuse 
and lead astray the taste of the 
uneducated, and to make them 
regard genuine old oak with sus- 
picion. 

Old silver plate has recently at- 
tracted much attention, and Mr 
Cripps’s excellent work is most 
welcome to the collector, even 
though it may prevent his picking 
up such bargains as he met with 
in former times. Possessors of 
old plate are becoming awake to 
the value of their treasures; but 
not long agoa firm of silversmiths 
generously announced that, owing 
to the recent rise in the value of 
silver (that is, the unworked 
metal), they were enabled to offer 
increased prices for antique silver 
It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the actual value of the 
metal is hardly an appreciable part 
of the price paid for rare old plate, 
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a0d that in no case would a differ- 
€Dce of a penny or two an ounce 
10 the value of the raw material 
affect prices which are solely regu- 
lated by workmanship, rarity, and 
antiquity. It is as though a coin- 
dealer were to announce that, for 
the same reason, he was able to 
offer a higher price than hereto- 
fore for rare specimens of the pen- 
nies of the Anglo-Saxon kings! 
No doubt the abolition of the 
plate-duty will be utilised as a 
vehicle for further tempting of- 
fers of this sort. Further, it is 
to be hoped that the knowledge 
diffused by such works as Mr 
Cripps’s will prevent the alien- 
ation of church plate—an of- 
fence of which vicars and church- 
wardens are not unfrequently 
guilty even in these days. Some 
flagrant examples of such misdeeds 
have lately been brought to light. 
A vicar objects to the shape of 
the old vessels, or thinks them 
clumsy, and straightway sends 
them to Messrs Sharpe & Filat- 
catcher, the Bond Street Silver- 
smiths, to be recast. He is more 
than satisfied when he receives in 
return brand-new modern plate, 
weighing less than a quarter of 
the old ; and nothing doubting in 
his simplicity that he has received 
the old metal, considers that he 
has effected a legitimate and con- 
venient act of restoration. The 
fortunate dealer who received the 
order to perpetrate such vandalism 
is the last man in the world to 
consign silver worth at least a 
guinea an ounce to the melting- 
pot, and see its value reduced at 
once to less than five shillings for 
the same quantity. His business 


is not conducted on these lines. 
When we see, as is unhappily too 
common, an Elizabethan chalice 
or paten in 2 silversmith’s window 
and mark with pain their divorce 
from their old associations, we 
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may conclude that their presence 
there is due to some such transac- 
tion as the preceding. The bill 
which the confiding vicar would 
receive would probably be manipu- 
lated to show a balance to neither 
party. Thus—new plate, weight 
25 ounces, with charge for work- 
manship, &c., £18, 15s.; case for 
ditto, £1, 5s.: total, £20. Per 
contra—old plate, weight 100 
ounces, at 4s. per ounce, £20. 
Q.E.D. The vicar hugs himself 
for having so cleverly exchanged 
old lamps for new ; but his satis- 
faction can hardly be so lively as 
that of the tradesman, whose ac- 
count of the transaction, if truly 
stated, would be as follows: 
Amount received for old plate, 
100 guineas; trade price of new 
plate, with box, &c., £12: result, 
net profit to dealer, £93! Let 
the collector who sees in his wan- 
derings old church plate exhibited 
for sale, if there is the slightest 
inscription to give him a clue, 
move heaven and earth to effect a 
real restoration; and let him pro- 
claim, as a warning to others, the 
names of the custodians who have 
been so unworthy of their charge. 

In connection with this subject, 
I would urge, in concluding this 
paper, that collectors should exer- 
cise greater restraint in one re- 
spect than is common. For their 
own sakes they were warned 
against paying extravagant prices 
—-prices that would call forth the 
activity of the manipulator or the 
forger. On higher grounds they 
should avoid buying what cannot 
have been honestly come by. The 
aptiquary who should be accused 
of robbing a church would repel 
the accusation with some warmth, 
but he will cheerfully become an 
accessory after the fact, by buying 
brasses which have been undoubt- 
edly stolen from churches. The 
writer has himself received half- 
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veiled hints from a dealer that 
such relics were to be had if only 
the inducement of a sufficient price 
were offered. Another dealer, on 
learning that he could readilyobtain 
a few shillings for some fragments 
of ancient stained-glass which had 
come into his hands by some 
chance, so bettered the instruc- 
tion thi: when the writer visited 
his shop some years afterwards, he 
had forsale many panels of genuine 
fourteenth-century glass, each of 
which he confidently expected to 
dispose of for ten guineas and up- 
wards—the ruthless spoil of many 
country churches. 

When age or infirmity, the de- 
pletion of his purse, or the con- 
gestion of his domicile, warn the 
collector that he must shortly 
cease to prowl, the question as to 
the ultimate disposal of his acqui- 
sitions must sometimes trouble 
him. If he has children, it is 
but too probable that they care 
for none of these things. His 
treasures must come, either at his 
death or inevitably at some later 
period, to the hammer. He can 
hardly regard with equanimity 
the prospect of that which has 
been gathered with so much pain, 
and guarded with such care, fall- 
ing into the unwashed hands of 
the Israelite, to be used as coun- 
ters in his mendacious traffic. 


After all deductions, even a suc- 
cessful sale will not greatly in- 
crease his estate, and the shadow 
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of the “ knock out” is always over 
him. Why does he not oftener 
keep his collections and his memory 
alike unimpaired, by leaving the 
former to some good provincial 
museum? Perhaps the reason 
heretofore has been his experience 
of such asylums for the discarded, 
—the alligator, straw-distended 
and amorphous; the Fiji cloak, 
dust incrusted and eaten of moths ; 
the stuffed birds, mangy and mal- 
odorous; the goat’s head, too un- 
savoury for the donor’s hall, still 
obtrusively asserting its presence ; 
the curator, whose knowledge of 
his charge is confined to the fact 
that he can sell fragments torn 
from the mummy-cloth for the 
price of a pint of beer! All these 
things have frightened would-be 
donors, and they are still not 
uncommon. But the old order, 
or rather disorder, is changing: 
already museums might be named 
in all parts of England where such 
apathy and neglect are unknown, 
and where whatever is genuine 
and instructive will meet with 
scientific arrangement and loving 
care. The collector who makes 
an institution of this kind the 
object of his bounty has the real 
satisfaction of feeling that his 
wanderings have not been alto- 
gether self-regarding ; and that, in 
the prospect of giving pleasure to 
generations yet unborn, he has 
done his best to render his “ things 
of beauty ” “joys for ever.” 
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A SONG OF LOVE AND MAY. 
(Freely translated from Goethe. ) 


I 


Wuar gleams of glad laughter 
Earth’s visage adorn! 
How brightens the sun 
At the gates of the morn! 
How burst into blossom 
The buds on the tree, 
While birds shake the woodland 
With tumuits of glee! 
How pant men and maidens 
With thrilling of pleasure ! 
O green earth, O bright sun, 
O joy without measure ! 


II. 


’Tis love’s great enchantment 
That kindles the day, 

The life of the spring-time, 
The promise of May. 

’Tis love’s magic banner, 
O’er nature unfurled, 

That showers down new blessings, 
New life on the world. 


ITI. 


O darling, O dearest, 
How well I love thee! 
Thine eye’s golden silence 
Tells how thou lov’st me. , 
As larks love the azure, 
The carol, the dew, 
As flowers love the dawning, 
So do I love you. 





IV. 


O let us love truly, 
And true love will be 
A youth never fading 
.For you and for me. 
True love in all changes 
Will waft us along, 
In sweet modulation 
Of dance and of song, 
And soften our sunset, 
When we have grown old, 
With tenderest touches 
Of rose-leaf and gold. PETER BAYNE. 
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GERMAN AIMS IN EAST AFRICA. 


WE should feel it ungracious to 
criticise expressions regarding the 
value placed on our friendship, 
and unjust to harbour doubts as 
to the truthfulness of diplomatic 
assurances, whatever their source, 
if facts were less suggestive of the 
insincerity of both. But the fre- 
quent repetition in the German 
semi-official press of the regard 
and value attached to the friend- 
ship of England is scarcely in ac- 
cord with German policy in East 
Africa. 

It is high time that the British 
— gained their knowledge of 

ast African affairs from a study 
of the actual proceedings in East 
Africa, rather than from newspaper 
announcements inspired from the 
Berlin Foreign Office. A very 
superficial acquaintance with the 
facts will enable any person to fix 
the exact value of these press com- 
munications. It is curious and 
not uninstructive to note that on 
the same day that a leading Eng- 
lish newspaper recently lent an 
ear to the purposes of the Berlin 
Foreign Office, the Berlin corre- 
spondent of another influential 
Conservative journal telegraphed 
that Dr Schréder, Chairman of 
the East African Plantation Com- 
pany, “ hoped that in the future the 
Germans will be the only decisive 
factors in East Africa, and that 
they will then find loyal support 
from England.” 

The German Government and 
its organs, on the one hand, are 
liberal in expressions appreciative 
of our friendship and of the bind- 
ing force of diplomatic agree- 
ments ; while on the other a strong 
anti-British sentiment pervades 
the avowed policy of the Colonial 
party, whose agents, under official 


countenance and with official sup- 
port, persistently pursue a course 
of action in East Africa as delib- 
erately hostile to British interests 
and rights. Our German friends 
no longer deem it necessary to 
disguise their ambition to squeeze 
us out of that part of Africa, and 
found a great colonial empire for 
themselves. It is therefore time 
for the British public to make ac- 
quaintance with the true facts. 
The limits of British and Ger- 
man occupation in East Africa 
were settled by an agreement con- 
cluded between the two Govern- 
ments in October-November 1886, 
supplemented by a further ex- 
change of views in July 1887. By 
the former the sovereignty of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar on the East 
Coast and the islands adjoining 
was formally defined and recog- 
nised. On the mainland, Zanzibar 
territory was defined as (a) a strip 
of littoral some five hundred miles 
long and ten miles deep, extending 
from the Rovuma river on the 
south to the Osi river on the 
north, including the towns of Kau 
and Kipini; (6) the port of Kis- 
mayu (at the mouth of the river 
Juba), and the ports of Brava, 
Meurka, Magadisho, Warsheikh, 
and Mruta farther north, each with 
a specified radius of circumjacent 
territory. The agreement then 
went on to specify the boundaries 
of the respective “‘ spheres of influ- 
ence” of Great Britain and Ger- 
many. To German influence were 
recognised as belonging more than 
two-thirds of the Zanzibar coast— 
viz., all the territory between the 
Rovuma on the south and the 
Umbe on the north. The rest, a 
comparatively small portion from 
the Umbe to the Tana, was as- 
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signed to Great Britain. The 
British sphere was subsequently 
extended a few miles farther, so 


- as to include Kipini and Kau. 


Articles 3 and 5 of the Treaty 
of October-November 1886 call 
for special attention in relation 
to proceedings to which we shall 
shortly refer. Article 3 says :— 


‘*The territory to which this ar- 
rangement applies is bounded on the 
south by the Rovuma River, and on the 
north by a line which,starting from the 
mouth of the Tana river, follows the 
course of that river or its affluents to 
the point of intersection of the equa- 
tor and the 38th degree of east longi- 
tude, then strikes direct to the point 
of intersection of the lst degree of 
north latitude with the 37th degree 
of east longitude, where the line ter- 
minates. 

“‘The line of demarcation separat- 
ing the British and German spheres 
starts from the mouth of the river 
Wanga or Umbe, runs direct to Lake 
Jipé, passes thence along the eastern 
side and round the northern side of 
the lake, and crosses the Lumi river, 
after which it passes midway between 
the territories of Taveita and Chagga, 
skirts the northern base of the Kili- 
manjaro range, and thence is drawn 
direct to the point on the eastern side 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza which is 
intersected by the Ist degree of south 
latitude. 

** Germany engages not to make ac- 
quisitions of territory, accept protec- 
torates, or interfere with the exten- 
sion of British influence to the north 
of this line ; and Great Britain makes 
the same engagement as regards the 
—— lying to the south of this 

ine.’’ 


Article 5 lays down that— 


**Both Powers recognise as belong- 
ing to Witu the coast line which com- 
mences to the north of Kipini and 
continues to the northern extremity 
of Manda Bay.”’ 


Witu, it may be remarked, is a 
small and unimportant district ly- 
ing on the coast opposite Lamu 
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Island, immediately to the north 
of the British sphere. Witu en- 
joys a German protectorate, how- 
ever, and although it possesses no 
natural advatages, it has proved 
to be a thorn (as perhaps it was 
designed to be) in the side of 
British interests. Witu was first 
exploited by the brothers Den- 
hardt. It is ruled over by a 
sheikh or chief, Fumo Bakari, 
who is spoken of in German 
official documents as “Sultan of 
Witu,” but who has no right what- 
ever to that title. The mis- 
take is due to his having been 
given that title by the Germans, 
partly to increase the apparent 
value of the concessions which he 
gave, partly because they have a 
habit of calling every tribal chief 
by that name, be he Hindu, Negro, 
or Mohammedan. Fumo Bakari’s 
ancestors lived on the island of 
Patta, where, under the Imam of 
Muscat, they were chiefs of the 
Patta district, forming one-third 
of the island, of which the total 
area is about 65 square miles. For 
an act of rebellion against his 
sovereign, the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
the predecessor of the present 
chief of Witu was outlawed from 
Patta, and took refuge on the ad- 
joining mainland of Witu. Here 
he was found by the Germans 
referred to. 

It will be seen that the delimi- 
tation laid down in the agree- 
ment of 1886 extends from the 
coast westwards only to a point 
on the eastern side of Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, where the Ist de- 
gree of south latitude cuts the 
lake shore. In 1887 apprehen- 
sions were expressed in Germany 
lest the expedition of Mr Stanley, 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, 
which left England in February 
of that year, should, after effect- 
iag its purpose, be utilised to 
establish, or to pave the way for 
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the establishment of, British pro- 
tectorates at the back of the 
German sphere of action in East 
Afriva. The treaty of 1886 only 
defined the southern and northern 
boundaries of the respective 
spheres. To the east, Zanzibar 
territory constituted the boundary, 
but no mention was made of the 
“Hinterland,” or country to the 
back—.e., to the west of the Eng- 
lish and German spheres. The 
most westerly point mentioned in 
Article 5 is the point on the east 
side of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
which is intersected by the first 
degree of south latitude. This is 
in about 344° E. longitude, and a 
line drawn south from here was 
at first considered (as the German 
maps show) to be the western 
limit of German influence. A 
Company had shortly before been 
organised in Germany for farming 
the customs of a portion of the 
Zanzibar coast, and for plantation 
work in the coast districts. Soon, 
however, it became more ambitious, 
and coveted the whole of the coun- 
try between the sea and Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Not being able to em- 
bark on the larger enterprise at 
once, the Company moved the 
German Government to quake in- 
quiries as to the objects of the 
expedition referred to. The Ger- 
man ambassador (Baron von Ples- 
sen) was therefore instructed to 
call upon Lord Salisbury, and 
whilst disclaiming on the part of 
his Government any share in the 
apprehensions of the German Com- 
pany, he was to draw attention 
to that part of the Agreement 
of 1886 by which each Power 
was pledged not to extend its 
sphere of influence outside the 
boundary line therein laid down. 
Baron von Plessen pointed out, 
with reference to the extension of 
the delimitation westward from 
the terminal point of 1886, that 
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“the Imperial Government had 
started from the idea that Eng- 
land would leave Germany a free 
hand for the future in the terri- 
tories south of the Victoria Nyanza 
Lake, and, without interfering with 
the territories lying to the east of 
the Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa 
at the back of the German protec- 
torate, would confine herself to 
opening up the territories lying to 
the north of the agreed line.” 
This principle was accepted by 
Lord Salisbury, who, on July 2, 
1887, instructed Sir E. Malet to 
inform the German Government 
that her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared “to discourage 
British annexations in the rear of 
the German sphere of influence, 
on the understanding that the 
German Government will equally 
discourage German annexations in 
the rear of the British sphere.” 
Count Bismarck assented to this 
understanding as “ clear and most 
satisfactory.” 

It will be seen by a glance at 
the map which accompanies this 
Ee that Germany, by the de- 
imitation of 1886, obtained the 
control of the greater portion of 
the territory to which the treaty 
applied, and, in fact, only just 
failed to absorb the whole of it. 
To show how this whole was 
claimed, and how so-called “rights” 
were obtained to the portion in 
which she was allowed to be pre- 
dominant, would be outside the 
limits of this article. It will be 
sufficient to say that these “ rights” 
consisted of eight treaties profess- 
edly signed by the chiefs of this 
vast territory, by which they re- 
signed, mainly to two badly equip- 
~ travellers (Dr Peters and Count 

feil), all territorial rights. The 
genuineness of these treaties has 
never been tested locally. Their 
validity has, however, been admit- 
ted by the Foreign Office, and in 
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virtue of this considerate attitude, 
and of the fact that Germany’s in- 
terests in that part of Africa were 
merely of the most nominal and re- 
cent character, and that, with the 
territory she acquired, without 
compensation or equivalent, the 
valuable results of many years of 
British exploration, British philan- 
thropy, and British missionary and 
commercial enterprise, it might 
reasonably be expected that her 
subsequent attitude would have 
been that of a friendly European 
Power accustomed to abide by 
treaty obligations. How far this 
was realised, a consideration of 
later events will show. 

In the month of August. 1888, 
the German Company endeavoured 
to assume functions under the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar’s concession, and 
to inaugurate its administration. 
The harsh and sudden introduc- 
tion of Prussian military discipline 
resulted in the entire coast popu- 
lation rising in revolt. The Ger- 
man Company being unable to cope 
with the insurrection it had pro- 
voked, the German Government 
took up the task, which is not yet 
half completed, although not far 
short of half a million has been 
spent. Their own house being on 
fire, the Germans were deeply 
mortified by the immunity of their 
neighbours from a like catastrophe 
—an immunity secured by differ- 
ent methods of procedure in re- 
gard to natives and native inter- 
ests. Then arose a feeling of 
jealousy and resentment of the 
presence of an English Company 
on the coast, which has since been 
actively maintained by a series of 

roceedings aimed at thwarting, 

arassing, and injuring British 
interests wherever assailable. It 
was from the strategic position of 
Witu, immediately to the north of 
the British sphere, that operations 
were commenced, every German 
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having been expelled from the 
mainland to the south. 

As already mentioned, Witu is 
a protectorate of the German Em- 
pire. The first step in the “ Plan 
of Campaign” was in connection 
with the Belesonicanal. Zanzibar 
territory comprises a belt of land 
10 sea miles deep, measured from 
high-water mark at right angles to 
the coast. At the northern end 
of this coast territory two rivers 
flow into the sea through Zanzibar 
dominions, the Tana and the Osi. 
The former is a fine deep stream 
navigable for more than 200 miles 
inland—in fact, to within the neigh- 
bourhood of the alpine peak of 
Mount Kenia. The latter (the 
Osi) is a small stream rising only 
a short distance from the coast; 
but whereas the Tana is not navi- 
gable at its mouth, the Osi, by one 
of those strange vagaries so often 
met with in the topics, runs into 
the sea as a fine broad stream of 
some depth. The people of the 
Zanzibar towns of Kau and Kipini 
years ago dug a canal connecting 
the two rivers—which are only 
between two and three miles apart 
at this place—the object being to 
admit of canoes reaching the sea 
through éhe Osi mouth after they 
had come down the Tana, laden 
with produce, such as ivory, &c., 
from the rich interior. 

On this canal the chief of Witu, 
at the instigation of his German 
adviser, Clemens Denhardt, who 
united in himself the offices of 
German Consular agent, vizier of 
the Witu chief, and agent for the 
Witu Company, placed a custom- 
house, and levied dues on al! pass- 
ing traffic. The map of the dis- 
trict, made and published by Mr 
Clemens Denhardt, shows the 
canal to be entirely within Zan- 
zibar territory. The late Com- 
mander Pullen, R.N., when sur- 
veying the east coast on H.MS. 
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Stork, made a careful examination 
of the ground, and placed this fact 
beyond doubt. There never had 
been a pretension on the part of 
the Witu chief and his advisers 
that this canal was outside the 
territory of the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar. It was a case of flagrant 
and unqualified usurpation, bit- 
terly resented by the unfortunate 
victims of it, and passively borne 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, because 
he dared not assert his sovereign 
rights against this protégé of the 
German Government. When Kau 
and Kipini came under British ad- 
ministration in the latter part of 
1888, through the Sultan’s conces- 
sion to the British East Africa 
Company, the people there laid 
their complaints before the Com- 
pany’s chief administrator, and 
claimed redress at his hands. It 
was at this stage that Commander 
Pullen made his examination of 
the ground, and his report and 
survey were laid before the Foreign 
Office. Lord Salisbury addressed 
the German Government, which 
adopted a characteristic course. 
Its answer was that, although the 
Sultan of Witu was under the pro- 
tection of Germany, this fact did 
not justify it in interfering in such 
a matter; adding, at the same 
time, that it disavowed all respon- 
sibility for the acts of the Sultan 
of Witu. The British Company 
was therefore justified in taking 
such measures as were necessary 
for the assertion of its rights.. It 
appears to have been “a slow to 
act; and the Sultan of Witu, em- 
boldened by its inaction and the 
assurances of Government support 
given to him by his German agents, 
treated “ notices to quit ” with con- 
tempt and defiance. At last he re- 
ceived an ultimatum, stating that 
if his soldiers and officials were not 
withdrawn by the 31st of Decem- 
ber last, they would be driven out 
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by force. A force was armed and 
despatched, but it was not until 
there was no longer any doubt as 
to the Company’s resolve to expel 
the trespassers, that the German 
Government was forced to acknow- 
ledge the extent of its responsi- 
bility for the gross violation of 
territorial rights it had pretended 
to “disavow” and yet to be un- 
able to interfere with. It then 
despatched an order to the Suitan 
of Witu to evacuate the Belesoni 
Canal. This order was sent by 
the German Consul - General at 
Zanzibar only on the 27th De- 
cember, and was immediately 
obeyed. The incident illustrates 
the value to be attached to Ger- 
man official professions of friend- 
ship and regard for treaty engage- 
ments. 

From the very first the occupa- 
tion of Witu by Germany excited 
suspicion, situated as it is to the 
immediate north of the British 
sphere, and thus hemming in the 
latter between two German ports. 
Except as a thorn in the side of 
the English Company, the place 
was valueless; and events have 
fully proved that the suspicions 
were well founded. A company 
was formed, called the German 
Witu Company, with a capital of 
some £25,000, to acquire certain 
of the rights of the Messrs Den- 
hardt. The capital was soon sunk 
in unproductive investments—the 
country possessing no natural re- 
sources. In its extremity the 
Company cast its eyes on the 
neighbouring island of- Lamu. 
Lamu is admittedly a portion of 
the Zanzibar dominions, and is a 
port of considerable importance, 
containing a large and prosperous 
community of British Indian mer- 
chants, and commanding the trade 
of the Tana river and of the main- 
land up to Kismayu, at the mouth 
of the Juba. The possession of 
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Lamu, and the administration of 
its customs revenue, would have 
enabled the Witu Company to re- 
cover itself and improve its for- 
tunes. There was, however, a 
difficulty in the way, in the fact 
that the late Sultan of Zanzibar 
(Said Barghash) had promised the 
concession of Lamu and his other 
ions in the north to the 
ritish East Africa Company, and 
that the reigning Sultan Khalifa 
(lately deceased) had renewed that 
promise. The evidence of all this 
was in writing; but the Germans 
were not daunted. They bold- 
ly alleged a verbal promise to 
them by the Sultan Khalifa of a 
concession of the islands. This 
was entirely denied by the Sultan, 
and adhered to in the face of 
threats thrown out by the Ger- 
man Consul-General. Seeing that 


threats were useless, the German 
Government asked that the matter 
might be referred to arbitration. 


To+this Lord Salisbury consented, 
confident in the justice of his 
cause. Baron Lambermont, a pro- 
minent Belgium statesman, was 
chosen as arbitrator to decide on 
the rival claims, reposing, as far 
as the English were concerned, 
on concessions promised by Said 
Barghash and Said Khalifa for 
Lamu, the neighbouring islands of 
Manda and Patta, and the nor- 
thern ports mentioned above. The 
German case rested on the alleged 
negotiations with Said Khalifa, 
resulting in a verbal promise to 
concede the three islands. The 
arbitrator decided that no such 
promise had been made, and that 
the Sultan was therefore free to 
do as he wished regarding Lamu. 
He immediately granted it to the 
British East Africa Company, as 
he had promised to do, including 
in the grant all the possessions of 
the sultanate north of Kipini. 
After the decision of the arbitra- 
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tor was given, the dispute regard- 
ing the Sultan’s right to concede 


these islands was assumed, in | 


accordance with all law and pre- 
cedent, to be at an end. ut 
Germany in this business has 
taken a course which at ‘once 
lowers her in public esteem, and 
warns us against the certain risks 
of trusting to her professions in 
future. She has refused to abide 
by the consequences of the award 
of the court to which she herself 
appealed. She now contends that 
the Sultan of Zanzibar had no 
legal right to grant to British sub- 
jects that which, in the case offici- 
ally submitted to the arbitrator, 
it was admitted that he had the 
right to grant toGermans. There 
are three large islands off the 
Witu coast—Lamu, Manda, and 
Patta—where the sovereign author- 
ity of the Sultans of Zanzibar has 
been for generations as undisputed 
as on the mainland at Mombasa or 
Bagamoyo. There can, as to the 
first, be no further quibble ; but as 
to Manda and Patta, a further dis- 
pute has now been commenced. 
Having failed in their efforts to 
obtain the islands from the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar, under pretence 
of a verbal promise, the Germans 
now deny the validity of the Sul- 
tan’s sovereign title to Manda and 
Patta, which they freely acknow- 
ledged as applicants for the con- 
cession. It is contended that 
Germany has never recognised the 
Sultan’s rights over these islands, 
—which is true, except for the in- 
convenient fact that she admitted 
them in stating her case for the 
arbitration. But there is no pre- 
tence (and this is important to 
note) that Germany has ever de- 
nied the sovereign rights of the 
Sultan over the islands, which he 
and his ancestors have ruled for 
generations, and on which his flag 
flies unchallenged to the present 
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moment. Germany has never de- 
nied the sovereignty ; and she has 
compromised, if she has not virtu- 
ally abandoned her original posi- 
tion by granting official sanction 
to the suit of her subjects for the 
concession of the islands from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar as their sove- 
reign. As a reason for not recog- 
nising the Zanzibar sovereignty, 
certain shadowy claims of the 
Chief of Witu, derived from no 
stronger fact than that Patta had 
been the residence of his family 
for many years before his own out- 
lawry, seemed to offer a weapon 
that might be useful at some con- 
venient time for thwarting British 
interests in that quarter. The 
validity of the Chief of Witu’s 
pretensions may be estimated from 
the “ concessions” which he in- 
dulgently granted to his agent, 
Clemens Denhardt. These com- 
prehend all the Somali country 
as far north as the Juba, all the 
Sultan of Zanzibar’s territory as 
far south as the Sabaki, and the 
extensive region of British influ- 
ence from the coast to Mount 
Kenia, to which no coast man had 
previously dared to penetrate. 

As to the islands themselves and 
their neighbourhood, it is quite 
well known that the Sultan of 
Witu has no, more claim to them 
than he has to the Isle of Wight; 
but, asin the case of the conces- 
sion, the merest pretence is suffi- 
cient for German purposes. A 
commission of inquiry to take 
local evidence on the spot would 
be the only proper and effective 
way to dispose of the question, but 


it is only too probable that, havin 

regard to the decision which loca 
evidence would lead to, Germany 
would decline to favor that mode 


of adjustment. Inthe meanwhile, 
the British Company, after it has 
in good faith assumed the rights 
conferred by the concession and 
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occupied the islands, has now by 
order of the Foreign Office been 
compelled to withdraw its officials, 
and to lower the British flag, in 
order to comply with a request of 
the German Government. The 
latter contended that the British 
occupation of the islands, pend- 
ing the negotiations of the two 
Governments, was calculated to 
prejudice the case. The insist- 
ence on the abstinence of the 
British officials from acts of ad- 
ministration in Manda and Patta 
—where the Sultan’s concession 
certainly gave them a right at 
least equal to that by which his 
own flag flies there—is a com- 
mentary on the course followed by 
the German Government in con- 
nection with the Belesoni Canal, 
the force of which ought not to be 
lost upon the British public. 

The newest act of the drama is, 
that the Sultan of Zanzibar, under 
pressure from the German Consul- 
General, has been compelled to 
suspend the concession of Manda 
and Patta. We shall no doubt 
before long. hear of their being 
occupied by a German force. 
What a contrast this presents to 
the fair spirit with which Lord 
Salisbury and the English Com- 
pany meets the German .Govern- 
ment. They are determined that 
they will do nothing that is not 
fair and above-board. The Ger- 
man Government, when the matter 
is sub judice, continues to operate 
against the English Government 
and the interests which it repre- 
sents. It is tobe hoped the British 
Company will not only protest 
against this suspension, but firmly 
refuse to recognise it, for they 
may confidently count on the sup- 
port of the country and Govern- 
ment in resisting this develop- 
ment of German hostility. If the 
Sultan had agreed to grant the 
concession of these — to the 

Z 
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Germans, we: should never have 
heard his right to do so called 
in question ; but, notwithstanding 
that they fully acknowledged his 
right by suing for the concession 
and appealing to arbitration on 
the question of the alleged pro- 
mise, no sooner was their case lost 
than they returned to the pretence 
that the Sultan’s rights had never 
been recognised by Germany. 
Simultaneously with the attack 
upon British rights in Manda and 
Patta, the German Government 
proclaimed, in October last, a Pro- 
tectorate over the coast lying be- 
tween Witu on the South, and the 
conceded British port of Kismayu 
on the north—that is to say, over 
a tract of coast 150 miles long, 
entirely valueless on account of 
the want of ports and population, 
and never visited, as far as we 
know, by any German subject but 
one. The Protectorate was pro- 


fessedly based on treaties alleged 


to have been made by German 
subjects, but was simply and un- 
disguisedly a step directed against 
the further extension of British 
influence towards the ports con- 
ceded by the Sultan to the north. 
Germany is evidently hostile to 
all British interests in East Africa. 
She proclaims fresh Protectorates 
in violation of the treaty of 1886, 
by which she bound herself “ not 
to make acquisitions of territory, 
accept Protectorates, or interfere 
with the extension of British in- 
fluence to the north of this line” 
—namely, the line of delimitation 
running from the mouth of the 
Umbe westward into the interior. 
The Protectorate of this northern 
coast, supplementing that of Witu, 
isa part of the same design of 
hemming in British influence in 
East Africa, which is so freely 
avowed in the German press as 
the main object of German policy. 
The “treaties” on which the 
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Protectorate is based are papers 
which, there is no risk in saying, 
would hardly bear the test of 
scrutiny, and are probably of as 
much real validity as the well- 
known “ documents” of Dr Peters, 
on the strength of which the 
southern territory was annexed. 
The public law relating to pro- 
tectorates in that part of the 
world is contained in the General 
Act of the Conference of Berlin, 
which does not contemplate an- 
nexations designed to serve no in- 
terest other than that of hostility 
to a neighbouring and friendly 
Power. The provisions of the Act 
may be quoted here, and the reader 
will be able to apply them to the 
case under notice :— 

‘“‘CuapteR VI.—Declaration relas 
tive to the essential condition 
to be observed in order tha 
new occupations on the coast 
of the African continent may be 
held to be effective. 


‘¢ Article 34. 


“Any Power which henceforth 
takes possession of a tract of land 
on the coasts of the African continent 
outside of its present possessions, or 
which, being hitherto without such 
possessions, shall acquire them, as 
well as the Power whieh assumes a 
protectorate there, shall accompany 
the respective Act with a notification 
thereof, addressed to the other signa- 
tory Powers of the present Act, in 
order to enable them, if need be, to 
make good any claims of their own. 


** Article 35 


“The signatory Powers of the pres- 
ent Act recognise the obligation to 
ensure the establishment of authority 
in the regions occupied by them on 
the coasts of the African continent 
sufficient to protect existing rights, 
and, as the case may be, freedom of 
trade and of transit under the con- 
ditions agreed upon.”’ 


We have seen in the news- 
papers announcements of British 
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treaties concluded with the chiefs 
of the district as early as July 
of last year, and of others, further 
back of the coast and in the ter- 
ritory between the Tana and Juba 
rivers, earlier in the year. It 
would be of interest to know what 
notice, if any, has been taken of 
these treaties, or what validity 
they are held to possess. In the 
second place, the Act of Berlin 
embodies the obligation on Powers 
assuming protectorates on the part 
of the African coast “‘ to ensure the 
establishment of authority suffi- 
cient to protect existing rights,” 
and freedom of trade and transit. 
It is notorious, however, that 
Germany has taken no steps to 
establish authority on a coast 
which is utterly valueless to. her 
except from its strategical posi- 
tion as a hindrance to the exten- 
sion of British influence. 

So much for the territorial dis- 
putes in the northern parts of the 
Company’sterritory. To the south 
the Germans have raised one by 
contending that the line separating 
the two spheres of influence runs 
to the north of the important 
town of Wanga. The line of 
delimitation was drawn by the 
treaty from the mouth of a river 
whose position was clear enough, 
but whose name was not so cer- 
tain at the time to those who 
drew up the Agreement of 1886. 
It is called in the treaty “the 
River Wanga or Umbe,” incor- 
rectly obtaining the former name 
from the fact that it enters the 
sea some distance south of the 
port of Wanga. The Germans 
in East Africa, who drafted their 
own concession, knew the geo- 
graphy of this part of the coast 
better than those who drew up 
the treaty in Europe. The con- 
cession granted to the German 
East African Company by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ceded to their 
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administration all the Sultan’s ter- 
ritory within the limits of the 
German sphere of influence, and 
the German understanding of these 
limits was clearly signified by the 
wording of that concession, which 
gave them the coast “from the 
Umbe river” southwards. There 
is no mention here of a river 
bearing the name of “Wanga,” 
because no such river exists. 
Furthermore, in the proclamation 
issued by Herr Vohsen on the 
assumption by the German Com- 
pany of the administration of the 
coast, the definition of the limits 
of the German sphere is with 
similar exactness set forth as 
follows :— 


‘* Ordinance, No. 1. 


“In accordance with the treaty 
concluded between His Highness the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Sayyid Khalifa, 
and the German East African Associ- 
ation, the latter takes charge from 
the 15th of August of this year, 1888, 
in the name of His Highness, of the 
whole administration of the coast line 
extending from the south of the Umbe 
river to the Rovuma river. 


‘* Ordinance, No. 2. 


“In pursuance of Article 2 of the 
Treaty of the 28th April of this year, 
by which His Highness the Sultan of 
Zanzibar cedes to the German East 
African Association all the rights 
which he himself possesses over the 
lands in the whole of his territory on 
the mainland of Africa south of the 
Umbe river,’ &c. 


On the other hand, the conces- 
sion to the British East Africa 
Company granted the administra- 
tion of the remainder of the 
Sultan’s territory “from Wanga to 
Kipini inclusive.” There was thus 
no room left for doubt as to the 
point at which German jurisdic- 
tion ended and British jurisdiction 
began. It was, therefore, an oc- 
casion of no small surprise, even 
in view of German methods else- 
where, when the German Govern- 
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ment informed that of her Majesty 
that it entertained doubts as to 
the right of Great Britain to in- 
clude the port of Wanga within 
the sphere of British interests. 
It seemed incredible at first 
that Germany could mean seri- 
ously to question a fact so in- 
contestably defined by herself and 
her officials as the boundary be- 
tween the two spheres of influence. 
In their concession, in their pro- 
clamations, with the full light of 
local knowledge on the subject, 
they defined their sphere as com- 
mencing from “the south of the 
Umbe river.” Now the Umbe 
river is well known to be some 
two miles south of the port of 
Wanga. Catching, however, at the 
ambiguity suggested by the alter- 
native description of the “ River 
Wanga or Umbe ” in the treaty of 
1886, and ignoring their own de- 
finition of the boundary in their 
official instruments, the Germans 
demanded a Commission to investi- 
gate the question. Undoubted as 
the point seemed to be, her 
Majesty’s Government agreed to 
a Commission, consisting of a 
British and a German naval officer, 
who proceeded to the spot, care- 
fully examined the locality, and 
sent in their report. This report 
entirely confirmed theBritish claim 
that there was no “River Wanga,” 
and that the River Umbe formed 
the delimitation of spheres. The 
town of Wanga was therefore 
beyond any possible question with- 
in the territory assigned to British 
interests. Germany, however, de- 
clined to be bound by the report 
of the Commission which she had 
herself demanded. She declined 
to acknowledge Wanga as belong- 
ing to the British sphere. She 
has obtained the withdrawal of 
British officials from that port, in 
like manner as she has done at 
Manda and Patta. The next step 
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will doubtless be to coerce the 
Sultan into suspending the con- 
cession of Wanga, as he was ob- 
liged to do in the other case. All 
this reads remarkable, on the part 
of a Power which talks much of 
the esteem in which it holds our 
friendship, and of its intention to 
abide by treaties. We desire to 
make no further comment on the 
proceedings above related. With 
the assurance that they are re- 
corded with strict adherence to the 
facts, they are commended to the 
consideration of the British public. 

The last overt act of German 
executive hostility to our interests 
in East Africa is the proclamation 
of Major Wissmann, prohibiting all 
trading caravans from entering the 
German sphere north of the port 
of Tanga. This prohibition applies 
to the north-eastern corner of 
German territory from Mount 
Kilimanjaro to the sea, and is 
directly aimed at the interests of 
the adjoining British ports. The 
British Company appears to have 
been spending its money on the 
improvement of its ports with such 
effect, as to alarm Major Wissmann 
with the apprehension of a diver- 
sion of the trade routes from 
German to British territory. The 
native traders are doubtless suf- 
ficiently alive to their own inter- 
ests in the matter of the choice 
of ports. The German commis- 
sioner’s edict, however, prevents 
them from availing themselves 
of the superior advantages of such 
a port as Mombasa, as well as of 
such facilities as the British Com- 
pany may be ready to grant for 
the encouragement of commerce, 
by prohibiting all trade traffic 
between German and British ter- 
ritory. It is a question for the 
consideration of the signatory 
Powers of the Berlin Act of Feb- 
ruary 1885, whether such a direct 
violation of the provisions of that 
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Act is to be recognised or permit- 
ted. The first article of the Act 
declares that “the trade of all 
nations shall enjoy complete free- 
dom” within the territories to 
which it applies—and which, as 
regards the East Coast, are those 
comprised between the fifth degree 
of north latitude, and the mouth of 
the Zambesi. In applying this 
principle to the eastern zone, the 
conference Powers declare that 
they not only make the engage- 
ments for themselves, but ‘‘ agree 
to use their good offices with the 
Governments established on the 
African shore of the Indian Ocean 
for the purpose of obtaining such 
approval [of the principle of free- 
dom of trade], and in any case of 
securing the most favourable con- 
ditions to the transit [traffic] of all 
nations.” All flags are declared 
to have free access to the whole of 
the coast line of the territories 
enumerated in the Act; merchan- 


dise imported into those regions 
shall remain free from import and 
transit dues; and Article 5 decrees 
that— 


‘*No Power which exercises or shall 
exercise sovereign rights in the above- 
mentioned regions shall be allowed to 
grant therein a monopoly or favour of 
any kind in matters of trade. 

‘“‘ Foreigners, without distinction, 
shall enjoy protection of their persons 
and property, as well as the right of 
acquiring movable and immovable 
possessions. ’’ 


It now remains to be seen 
whether the Powers will permit 


a direct contravention of the Act, . 


justified by no pretence of local 
conditions which might be alleged 
to warrant it, and inspired entirely 
by commercial jealousy of a neigh- 
bouring friendly Power which is 
also one of the signatories of the 
Berlin Act. 

In connection with this incident, 
it is proper to point out further 
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that Major Wissmann’s proclama- 
tion is a violation of the treat 
engagements of Zanzibar wit 
other Powers, subject to which 
both the British and German con- 
cessions were granted. In all 
these treaties, special stipulation 
for “full and perfect freedom of 
commerce,” and against the estab- 
lishment “of any monopoly or 
exclusive privilege of trade,” is ex- 
pressly made. ‘The task of citing 
all those treaties is unpleasantly 
tiresome. We now challenge con- 
tradiction to the categorical state- 
ment that there is not a treaty, or 
agreement, or public engagement 
of any kind whatsoever, relating 
to her obligations in East Africa, 
which Germany, by the act of her 
officials and agents, has not unhesi- 
tatingly violated in her policy of 
antagonism to British interests. 
Enough has been said in connec- 
tion with proceedings on the coast 
to place beyond all doubt the real 
attitude of Germany towards our- 
selves in those parts, and the value 
to be attached to her good faith. 
But as the possession of the coast 
is of small value except as a gate- 
way to the interior, it is in the 
latter direction that the Company 
and the Government should be 
vigilant to anticipate and prevent 
every encroachment within the 
sphere of British interests. We 
seem to be only just awakening to 
the fact that our interests are in 
danger in the interior. The news 
of the recent engagement of Emin 
Pasha to conduct a_ powerful 
and well-equipped military ex- 
pedition to Kavirondo by forced 
marches, arriving simultaneously 
with the news of the arrival of 
Dr Peters at the same point, 
caused us to realise the nature of 
the scheme which German policy is 
directing against us, and the exact 
value of the assurances which were 
volunteered to us when that colonial 
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highwayman started from Europe 
for the “relief of Emin Pasha.” 
In well-informed quarters there 
was not much doubt as to the 
real objects of the Peters ex- 
pedition. The Berlin Govern- 
ment, however, being precluded 
from openly sanctioning an expe- 
dition of that character, adopted 
the usual course of “disavowing ” 
it. Whatever this may mean, it 
is clear that other orders were 
sent to Zanzibar, by which Dr 
Peters received the active sup- 
= and countenance of Major 

issmann and the German Con- 
sul-General. Without their aid 
he could never have got his ex- 
pedition off. ‘It was reported 
that Major Wissmann refused to 

rmit Peters to proceed through 

erman territory. But Peters, it 
is very evident, did not want to 
enter German territory, because 
his proposed field of action did not 
lie that way. The reported pro- 
hibition was plausible, but the 
revelations supplied by subsequent 
events showed that the real object 
of the Peters expedition was to get 
round the territory occupied by 
the British Company, to establish 
German interests in our English 
“ Hinterland,” and to confine it 
within tight quarters on the 
coast. Of course this programme 
. could only be carried out in di- 
rect violation of the Delimitation 
Treaty of 1886 and the understand- 
ing of July 1887, and of this fact 
no person was more fully aware 
than Peters. But he knew what 
he was doing, and knew how far 
he might go, diplomatic “ dis- 
avowals” notwithstanding. With 
the \assistance of the Consul-Gen- 
eral and Imperial Commissioner at 
Zanzibar he was started on this en- 
terprise ; and before we in Europe 
were aware of the presence of 
Peters on Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
Major Wissmann was hurriedly 
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preparing a military expedition 
under Emin Pasha to meet him 
there. Who can doubt that this 
expedition is part of a prear- 
ranged programme of action be- 
tween Peters and the executive 
representative of the German Gov- 
ernment on the East Coast ? 

Their design is now patent to 
all the world, and ought to be 
-vigilantly attended to by that 
nation which is most concerned 
with it. Apart from the ultimate 
fortune of this concerted scheme 
stands the record of the proceed- 
ings of Dr Peters himself, demand- 
ing early explanation. This ad- 
venturer, having smuggled himself 
and his party ashore to the north 
of the district of Witu, immedi- 
ately made tracks for the nearest 
point of British territory on the 
Tana river. He had no sooner 
got there than the natives began 
to experience at his hands a system 
of treatment which they have not 
hitherto experienced from the 
English Company’s officials. The 
result was that his progress up 
the river was continuous warfare. 
From first to last he and his party 
have lived by plunder and marked 
their advance with outrages. This 
is no one-sided description, but is 
based on the letters of Peters 
himself—printed for the applause 
of his admiring compatriots in the 
‘ Deutsche Kolonialzeitung,’ No. 1, 
of 1890. The letters may be 
referred to in that publication in 
full, but the following extracts are 
appended to illustrate his proceed- 
ings in British territory. 

On September 28th last, Dr 
Peters writes, from the district of 
Oto Bororuva on the Upper Tana, 
that progress as far as Masa had 
been difficult, owing to the refusal 
of the Wapokomo to supply his 
party with provisions. 

‘* But when they refused to sell, we 
requisitioned, and this proved no 
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disadvantage to the Wapokomo and 
Galla, all of whom submitted to us. 

‘*Here’’ (in Oto Bororuva, which, 
it may be pointed out, is within the 
delimited British sphere, and where 
the British Company had a station 
established and their flag flying) ‘‘ we 
are on Galla soil. The sultan, Hugo, 
is the last representative of what was 
once a great state. The sultan him- 
self, however, knows nothing about 
this. He says, ‘We are 100 years 
here. First we fled before the Somal 
across the Tana, then we returned 
north, flying before the Wakamba.’ 

‘* These Galla, as also the Wapokomo 
around Masa, submitted to me. 

‘* Mindful of my instructions to 
establish permanent communications 
with Emin Pasha, I build here my 
first station. The locality possesses 
undoubted advantages. The river 
thus far is navigable throughout the 
year, and we are close to Mount 
Kenia. The station will moreover 
pay by buying the ivory of the Masai 
country and Ukamba. 

‘* Our present house will be of wood, 
and all is to be ready in three days, 
when I shall start for Kenia.’’ 


“ But what will the English say 
to all this?” he inquires, and re- 
fers to their refusal to allow him 
to march straight up through their 
territory from Mombasa. What 
they have to say to it Dr Peters 
will probably hear in due time. 

He next proceeds to report dis- 
asters to English caravans on the 
Tana which he knew had never 
occurred, especially one in charge 
of a Mr Smith. This he states 
was broken up and scattered, some 
of the fugitives entering his own 
service, although really the party 
in question had returned to the 
coast without a single casualty 
long before Dr Peters’s letter was 
written. “The English station 
also is abandoned, and its mem- 
bers have gone down the river to 
Kosi Nderani. I suppose,” he 
adds, “that this is the conclud- 
ing chapter of English enterprise 
on the Upper Tana.” The matter 
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is one of very small moment, but 
it may be explained that, accord- 
ing to an account of this incident 
which appeared in the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ the station was only tem- 
porarily unoccupied, while the 
head-man in charge visited the 
coast to exchange his ivory for a 
fresh supply of barter goods. Mr 
Smith, whose party Dr Peters said 
had come to grief, met Herr von 
Borchert on his way to overtake 
Peters, and relieve his necessities 
with supplies, for which a receipt 
was given. Dr Peters goes on to 
say :— 

‘*On September 21st we arrived 
at Oto Galla, the first village of 
Oto Bororuva. Since Thursday we 
marched to save our lives,- . . and 
on Sunday set fire to the forest to 
guide our stragglers and to show the 
Gallas that the German Emin Pasha 
expedition had arrived . . . In front, 
the fine river enclosed by plantations 
and woods ; on the horizon, the sum- 
mit of Mount Kenia; facing us, the 
German flag on a lofty pole, where my 
people are building the first station, 
which I have named ‘ Von der Heydt 
House,’ after the Treasurer of our 
Committee. Our enterprise promises 
success. Its beneficent effects for the 
civilisation of Africa and the interests 
of the German people,’’ &c. 


At the same time Tiedemann, 
the companion of Peters, throws 
a side light, in a letter from that 
place, on the methods in vogue 
with his leader and himself for 
promoting those “beneficent ef- 
fects for the civilisation of Africa.” 
He says that “the sultan, Hugo, 
of Oto Bororuva, who rules over 
an extensive country and many 
people, was at first unfriendly, 
refused to sell corn, and forbade 
our crossing the river. Our reply 
was a night raid, which had a far- 
reaching effect,” &c. 

The treatment which the Galla 
chief or “Sultan Hugo” received 
is revealed by Peters himself in 
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his letter of the 8th of October. 
It will Jbe remembered that this 
was British territory, and that 
British flags had been given to the 
chiefs, with the treaties they had 
made. Dr Peters writes, and his 
approving supporters publish to 
the world, the following regarding 
the people whom he knew to be 
already under the protection of 
the British flag :— 


‘*T have made a treaty with Hugo, 
which practically places the govern- 
ment of this region in my hands, and 
renders available the resources of this 
fertile sultanate. Regarding this 
treaty, the sultan had continuous dis- 
putes with his chiefs, just as Sayyid 
Barghash some time ago disputed 
with his chiefs the right to make treat- 
ies... . The English had erected 
two stations here. The Galla brought 
me their certificates [treaty certifi- 
cates] and flags, which they burnt 
before my eyes... . Mr. Smith, be- 
fore his flight, had thrown his loads 
into the second station. I resolved 
to place this European property un- 
der my protection.”’ 


In other words, after causing the 
British flags and treaty papers to 
be burnt, Dr Peters appropriated 
the goods which the British Com- 
pany’s officer had left for the use 
of the station. 

On the night of Sunday, October 
6, an alarm occurred on the other 
side of the river. Dr Peters, with 
thirty picked men, crossed over to 
the island, on which the British 
station was situated. What fol- 
lowed is best described in his own 
words :— 


‘“When after forty-five minutes’ 
march we approached the houses of 
the sultan, we heard a loud discus- 
sion going on. I at once entered the 
ring of the multitude. A spear hit 
my flag-bearer, a second was aimed 
atme. I desired to shoot down the 


man who had thrown it, but my re- 
volver missed fire. 
escaped narrowly. 


A second spear I 
I then gave or- 
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ders to fire, and as I only had eight 
men near me, we fired six times. . . 
When my ‘askaris arrived, all had 
been decided. We fired about fifty 
bullets. I myself fired eight times. 
The Galla had fled in all directions. 
To my great regret, Sultan Hugo was 
shot in the belly. I ordered pro- 
perty to be protected, and ordered the 
houses to be searched. The sultan’s 
wives, as also some elders, I carried 
away as hostages.’’ Next day Dr Pet- 
ers ‘‘sent an expedition to requisition 
corn. This expedition returned just 
now with seven boat-loads of maize, 
beans, bananas, and tobacco. Morally 
and physically we were in a state of 
self-defence. I am building intrench- 
ments against the Somal, who may be 
coming from the east. I am obliged 
to do this, as the breech of our gun 
(a machine-gun) is injured... .I 
hope to be able to start at the end of 
the week for Kenia.’’ 


To his brother, Dr 
writes on the same day :— 


Peters 


‘Differences have unfortunately 
led to a fight, on October 6, in which 
the Galla sultan received a mortal 
wound. I am now master of the 
country here. The Gallas have been 
expelled, and all villages, the harvest 
of the whole year, eleven boats, &c., 
have become my property.. . 
To-morrow, at 4 A.M., I shall start for 
the Galla country, five hours from 
here, to buy sheep. I take forty 
men, as a conflict is possible. Even 
if hundreds should oppose us this 
would not matter, as we have guns, 
and they have only bows and arrows.’’ 


Such are the methods of Dr 
Peters for introducing German 
civilisation in British territory. 
A paper recently read at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London gave an ac- 
count by Mr J. R. W. Pigott of 
his journey up the Tana in the 
early part of last year, and shows 
how friendly the natives are 
everywhere, and how desirous 
they are of having amicable rela- 
tions with Europeans. The con- 
fidence inspired by the officers of 
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the British East Africa Compan 
will have received a rude shoc 
from the unrestrained and indis- 
criminate plundering and shooting 
of the German filibuster. The 
acts of Peters, in establishing sta- 
tions and making treaties within 
British territory, in plundering and 
shooting natives who were under 
British protection, in appropriat- 
ing the goods of the British sta- 
tion, and in burning or causing to 
be burnt in his presence British 
flags and treaty papers, are of a 
character for which an account will 
have to be rendered. They were 
not the acts of an irresponsible 
adventurer ; they were the acts of 
a well-known man, despatched to 
Africa on a distinct mission, and 
who, notwithstanding the “ disa- 
vowal” of the German Govern- 
ment, was assisted by the active 
support of Major Wissmann and 
the German Consul-General at 
Zanzibar. Nobody will believe 
that the expedition of Dr Peters 
was other than a movement exe- 
cuted in concert with Major Wiss- 
mann for the ultimate object of 
cutting off British influence from 
all access to the interior. 

The report that Dr Peters is 
living by plunder at Kavirondo 
is what was to be expected, and 
there is no doubt that he has 
maintained himself and his party 
by plunder since he left the Upper 
Tana. 

Accounts appear in the news- 
papers almost daily of the efforts 
being made by Major Wissmann 
to start the expedition to the lake 
under Emin Pasha. The objects 
which the expedition has in view 
must be urgent, seeing that it is 
being despatched in such haste at 
the most unfavourable season of 
the year. As to what they are, 
our German friends themselves do 
not leave us in doubt. Simultan- 
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eously with the receipt of the intel- 
ligence by Major Wissmann, of the 
arrival of his colleague Peters at 
Kavirondo (the point on the Vic- 
toria Nyanza Lake at which the 
two spheres of influence meet), 
operations on the coast are hastily 
brought to an end, so as to enable 
the commissioner to concentrate 
all his resources on this expedi- 
tion. It is first to join hands with 
Dr Peters, and afterwards, with 
his co-operation, to proceed round 
the lake by the south and west, 
establishing German influence up 
to Uganda, and doing what it can 
to annex Emin’s late province to 
the African empire of Germany. 
It has several difficulties in its 
way, not the least of which should 
be the firm determination of Great 
Britain that German enterprise 
shall confine itself to its own legit- 
imate sphere,—where, it may be 
remarked, there is already suffi- 
cient scope for all the colonising 
energies of that nation during this 
and probably the next generation. 

How unscrupulous Germany 
shows herself in her regard for the 
most solemn treaties is manifest 
from what has gone before, but 
the aim of Major Wissmann to 
secure the alliance of the notorious 
Tippoo Tib is calculated to place 
that country in an equivocal po- 
sition in the eyes of Christendom. 
“All Powers,” says Article 6 of the 
General Act of the Conference of 
Berlin,‘‘exercising sovereign rights 
or influence in the aforesaid terri- 
tories, bind themselves to watch 
over the preservation of the native 
tribes, and to care for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of their 
moral and material well-being, and 
to help in suppressing slavery, and 
especially the slave trade.” The 
character of Tippoo Tib is too well 
known in Europe to admit of any 
addition to the general abhorrence 
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with which the man is regarded 
by every friend of the poor African. 
Nor can there be much room for 
doubt as tothe kind of consideration 
which he will require for his assist- 
ance. What part of their antici- 
pated domains the Germans propose 
to assign to Tippoo Tib in return 
for his alliance can only be con- 
jectured, but it must be a territory 
well supplied with the special 
merchandise which has made the 
great slave-hunter’s fortune. The 
German alliance with Tippoo may 
be left to the criticism of the 


_ civilised world, and to the special 


consideration of the signatory 
wers of the Berlin Act. Great 
ritain can take no part in such 
an alliance; and sooner than she 
should be so false to her traditions, 
let her abandon the task of creat- 
ing an East African Empire. 

The German Government, in view 
of the alarm and suspicion aroused 
in this country by the prepara- 
tions for Emin Pasha’s expedition, 
has once more “ disavowed” any 
intention of trespassing on the 
British sphere. We regret, how- 
ever, that we cannot point to a 
single act of Germany or the Ger- 
mans in East Africa calculated to 
give us confidence in the sincerity 
of such professions. The record all 
points the other way. As we write, 
a report appears in the newspapers 
that Germany is endeavouring to 
acquire the interest of the King of 
the Belgians in the Congo Free 
State, with the obvious design to 
establish an African empire ex- 
tending from one ocean to the 
other. She has, however, in- 
convenient rivals to deal with on 
both sides of the continent, and 
some day she may find that, after 
all, the game was not worth the 
candle. But matters being as 


they are, the time has come 
for fixing finally, in a manner 


that will provide a guarantee 
against future misunderstanding, 
the territorial limits of the British 
and German interests in the Lake 
regions. As already pointed out, 
a delimitation in general terms is 
embodied in the correspondence 
between the two Governments in 
July 1887. Germany, as Baron 
Von Plessen laid down, was to 
have a free hand in the countries 
lying to the south of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake and to the east of 
Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika; 
and the territories north of this 
were recognised as within the 
sphere of exclusive British in- 
fluence. The delimitation seems 
a judiciously chosen one from a 
political point of view, as it 
avoids the anomaly of cutting 
through the middle of tribal dis- 
tricts by separating Uganda and 
Unyoro, and the subsidiary king- 
doms south of them, from the rest 
of the country, with which they 
have neither tribal nor political 
affinity. Nevertheless, more suo, 
Germany makes deliberate ar- 
rangements for annexing the coun- 
try west of Victoria Nyanza, with 
as much nonchalance as if the un- 
derstanding of July 1887 had no 
existence or meaning. A “ colonial 
politician of the first authority ” 
recently communicated to a Ger- 
man newspaper a manifesto which 
was widely reprinted in the press 
of the empire, and which, from 
its general and cordial acceptance, 
may be taken as reflecting German 
views on the question of East 
African extension. The substance 
of this declaration of policy is em- 
bodied in the following extracts 
from it :-— 


“If we are to remain victors, we 
cannot make tco much haste to push 
energetically forward. The Congo 
State to the west, the Southern 
Soudan in the north—these are the 
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boundaries without which East Africa 
would have hardly any lasting eco- 
nomic value for us. And, as already 
said, there is need of urgency, if one 
morning we are not to be surprised 
by the news that the English have 
forestalled us.’ 


The writer’s anxiety refers to 
those regions behind the British 
sphere which the arrangement of 
July 1887 recognised as_ being 
reserved exclusively for British 
influence. 


“Tt is to be wished,’’ he adds, 
‘that Peters, who is, we hope, still 
alive, will surprise us by returning 
with treaties having relation respec- 
tively to Uganda and Unyoro. That 
would be, at this moment especially, 
a@ great service. Let us exclude the 
English, but let us not be enclosed 
by them.’’ 


One or two further press ex- 
tracts bearing on the intentions of 
Germany behind the British sphere 
will repay perusal. 


“In official circles,” says tne ‘ Vos™ 
sische Zeitung’ of February 27th, 
“‘the rumour that Emin Pasha is 
going to return to Wadelai, and with 
German help to acquire the province 
and to make it over to the Germans, 
is not believed. Wadelai is consid- 
ered to lie within the English sphere 
of interest, and the personages in Ber- 
lin who direct affairs were last year 
not inclined to concur in the sugges- 
tions of Dr Schweinfurth that Ger- 
many should endeavour to annex the 
Equatorial Provinces. . . . The view 
that England possesses better claims 
to the Equatorial Provinces than 
Germany is strongly opposed by the 
Germans in East Africa. Peters’s ex- 
pedition was sent out entirely to operate 
against English interests in that region. 

. Forming part of the country 
east of Lake Tanganyika are the two 
negro kingdoms of Uganda and Un- 
yoro, which are important for the 
German coast, as caravans must pass 
through them from the interior ’’— 


that is, caravans from the Equato- 
rial Provinces, assuming the Ger- 


man coast to be their objective 
direction. It need not be pointed 
out, to any person with the slight- 
est knowlege of the map of Africa, 
that the kingdoms of Unyoro and 
Uganda lie between the Albert 
and Victoria Nyanza Lakes, en- 
tirely within the sphere assigned 
by Baron von Plessen to British 
influence, and some hundreds of 
miles north of the northernmost 
point of Lake Tanganyika. 

On the same date the Berlin 
correspondent of the ‘St Peters- 
burg Zeitung’ wrote regarding 
Emin Pasha’s employment :— 


‘When Major Liebert, with a large 
staff, left for Zanzibar not very long 
ago, it was stated in colonial circles 
with some certainty, although some- 
what secretly, that Major Liebert 
was not only sent out to see what the 
Imperial Commissioner, Wissmann, 
had done, but that he had received 
the still more important mission of 
communicating, on behalf of the Em- 
peror William, with Emin Pasha, who 
was said to be anxious, with German 
help, to fetch his ivory which had 
been left behind, and to establish a 
German protectorate over his former 
province. Now we receive, by way 
of London, a confirmation of these 
rumours, in which it is reported that 
Emin had declined the offer of the 
Khedive to appoint him as Governor 
of the Eastern Soudan at Suakim, 
because of his negotiations with the 
German Government regarding the 
outfit of an expedition preparatory to 
his return to Wadelai.’’ 


The correspondent remarks that 
he thinks the information is only 
an echo of the rumours which had 
been current in Berlin for weeks. 
It was thought of great importance 
to be assured whether the “ Chris- 
tian King Mwanga” (of Uganda) 
would co-operate with them, and 
there was— 


‘“« A strong desire to secure Emin for 
German undertakings in East Africa, 
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and with his help to unite the back 
country [ Hinterland] with the German 
coast zone. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the chance 
of securing large votes for new colonial 
enterprises is an extremely remote 
one, with the Reichstag constituted 
like the one that has just been elected. 
Perhaps the Crown itself will give 
financial help, although already it has 
shared to the extent of half a million 
marks in Dr Peters’s settlement. 


In view of the undisguised de- 
signs of Germany in the interior, 
England ought to take immediate 
steps for protecting her rights. 
Africa is large enough for the 
Germans and English to work in 
harmony, but as the former do not 
share this opinion, we must act 
accordingly. In the first place, 
the delimitation of the spheres 
westward must be laid down with 
incontestable precision and with- 
out delay, on the lines indicated 
in the correspondence of 1887. 
That is, the Germans will have to 


restrict their sphere of influence 
to “the territories south of the 


Victoria Nyanza Lake.” Lord 
Salisbury has given Germany many 
proofs in East Africa of his desire 
to act in harmony with her—so 
many indeed, and some so striking, 
that a friendly feeling may have 
been mistaken for weakness. We 
do not feel called upon to make 
further demonstrations of the kind, 
nor are we likely to put up with 
the execution of any of those 
schemes of annexation west of Vic- 
toria Nyanza to which German 
energies are at present so actively 
addressed. We have no special 
knowledge of what the British 
East Africa Company may be doing 
to secure its rights, but its respon- 
sibilities are very clear, and it will 
be expected to show adequate 
promptness and vigour in acting 
up tothem. Arduous and harass- 
ing the Company’s task undoubt- 
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edly is, in the unequal contest 
which it is compelled to wage for 
British interests against the un- 
scrupulous officials and agents of 
a Power which backs them with 
its public resources. While the 
sympathies of the British public 
and the support of the Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly follow the 
East African Company, it re- 
mains of course for the Company 
itself to justify the position which 
it occupies. Strongly supported 
as it is by capital and influence, 
and by the zeal of its officials, 
which we should be sorry to con- 
sider as inferior to that of Ger- 
mans, it ought to be able to face 
even such adverse circumstances 
as those which it has had at the 
outset to encounter. We have 
no doubt the Company is doing 
all that it can to fight its way, 
but it must be admitted that its 
achievements have not yet been 
so remarkable as to excite enthu- 
siasm at home. It can scarcely be 
expected that the Government is 
to carve out its paths for it, or 
to secure for it the reversion of 
further spheres of enterprise until 
satisfied that it is making the most 
of its present concessions. As 
before pointed out, Germany now 
enjoys, without having made com- 
pensation or acknowledgment, the 
results of the travels of our ex- 
plorers, the labours of our mission- 
aries, the expenditure of our phil- 
anthropists, the commercial enter- 
prise of our fellow-subjects; she 
also claims, on the same terms, 
the well-known “Stevenson Road” 
from Nyassa to Tanganyika,—a 
grand public work, built by Scotch 
philanthropists with Scotch money 
and Scotch muscle. The design 
of our friends to confine us to the 
coast is one which they are so 
little likely to realise, that they 
would be wiser to address their 
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energies to their legitimate work. 
If the friendly co-operation of 
Great Britain is worth anything 
to Germany in her colonial enter- 
prises, she had better recognise the 
fact at once that neither the British 
public nor the British Government 
will bear with any more of the 
high-handed “ filibustering ” kind 
of policy which has been directed 
against British interests in Africa 
for the past eighteen months. 
We are quite willing to admit 
that the Berlin Government, while 
it must still be held directly re- 
sponsible for the aggressions of its 
officers, may to some extent be 
having its hands forced by its 
representatives on the spot. The 


excessive zeal and ambition of the 
German officials have, on several 
occasions, been pressed so far as to 
allow their Government no choice 
between supporting and repudiat- 
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ing their action—the latter always 
an ungrateful task. But the Ger- 
man emperor has not far to look 
for a warning of the discredit 
which the mischievous activity of 
his officials in East Africa is cal- 
culated to bring upon his Govern- 
ment. The Germans at Zanzibar 
are practically playing the same 
game as the Russian officers played 
in Central Asia, with the result 
that the good faith of Russia fell 
to a lower discount than the parch- 
ment which pledged it. The Em- 
peror William, who seems disposed 
to rule with a firm hand in all 
other spheres of his influence, will 
best consult his own credit by 
not allowing himself to relax his 
authority over those of his sub- 
jects who in East Africa are 
now attracting unfavourable at- 
tention throughout Europe and 
the East. 
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A NEW VIEW OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


THE change which has come 
over Britain’s appreciation of her 
colonial possessions is one of the 
most remarkable political pheno- 
mena of the day. From the time 
when the United States were lost 
to the mother country by admin- 
istrative fatuity and party fac- 
tiousness, our colonies then in ex- 
istence were viewed with coldness, 
and each new addition to their 
number was received with suspi- 
cion. Nor was this unnatural. 
The Americans, our own children, 
had set up for themselves; and 
what more probable than that our 
colonists in other quarters of the 
globe should copy their example? 
What reason, it was urged, was 
there in our interesting ourselves 
in settlements which only waited 
for the time and _ opportunity, 
when they could do without us, 
to throw off their allegiance to 
Britain, and start on an indepen- 
dent career? There was some force 
in the argument, but it contained 
the error of having overlooked the 
fact that Britain’s colonial policy 
had profited to a considerable ex- 
tent by the sharp lesson taught b 
the success of the American rebel- 
lion. From that time there was 
no danger of a British Ministry 
driving colonies into revolt by op- 

ressive intermeddling with their 
internal affairs: the peril lay in 
leaving them so much to them- 
selves, that they might be allowed 
to forget the bend which united 
them to the mother country, until 
the tie between the two became so 
slender and shadowy that it would 
ultimately vanish out of sight alto- 
gether. 

Another dread which has haunt- 
ed our politicians is, that as the 


Americans established a republic, 
the Anglo-Saxon race, when settled 
in communities far away from 
home, will, as a matter of course, 
follow their example. It is, how- 
ever, rather premature to conclude 
that republican institutions have 
any hold upon the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament. Having repudiated 
KingGeorge’s allegiance,the Amer- 
icans had no other choice except 
the one they made; but it may 
fairly be questioned whether, with 
the exception of some of the. New 
England States, republicanism in 
itself had any particular attrac- 
tion for the generation of the Re- 
volution. They took to it as a 
dernier ressort; they made the 
best of it; and its success was the 
world’s marvel. But the prece- 
dent of the Americans affords no 
ground for supposing that other 
Anglo-Saxon colonies will imitate 
their example, unless compelled 
thereto by a similar motive. On 
the contrary, at the present time, 
when the air is filled with re- 
publican theories and republican 
schemes—harmless enough specu- 
lations for the most part—we find 
actuaily less of such aspirations in 
our greater colonies than there is 
among ourselves; and such as 
there is among both may be justly 
set down as the exclusive property 
of idealising theorists or political 
agitators ambitious of notoriety. 
Thus, a remembrance of past 
misfortune, and an expectation of 
the recurrence of similar calami- 
ties, made our colonial possessions 
to be regarded with indifference : 
every addition to them added also 
to our distrust in the future. But 
the great Canadian and Australian 
settlements throve and increased in 
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wealth and commerce—became em- 
pires in themselves in fact—and 
et showed no signs of weariness 
of the maternal yoke. Britain 
found herself in the position of a 

arent who, having neglected a 
child of whom no great expecta- 
tions had been entertained, sud- 
denly discovers, when he ap- 
proaches manhood, capacities that 
promise a brilliant future, and 
seeks to make up for past remiss- 
ness by lavishing attentions upon 
her offspring. As recently as 1864, 
we find Sir Henry Taylor, an 
official of great experience and 
wide ability, writing thus to the 
Duke of Newcastle: “ As to our 
American possessions, I have long 
held, and often expressed, the 
opinion that they are a sort of 
damnosa hereditas ; and when your 
grace and the Prince of Wales 
were employing yourselves so suc- 
cessfully in conciliating the colo- 
nists, I thought you were drawing 
closer ties which might better be 
slackened.” Sir Henry Taylor was 
not singular in his opinion: it was 
shared by the great mass of con- 
temporary politicians who had not 
themselves visited the colonies, 
and who shared the traditional view 
of their separate destiny. But 
what a change has come over 
Great Britain in the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since this 
was written. Our colonial posses- 
sions are now recognised as our 
chief claim to rank among the 
greatest Powers in the world, and 
the most anxious problem of our 
time is how we are to knit them to 
ourselves by ties that will prove 
indissoluble in the face of political 
change and chance. 

The causes of this change of 
feeling are easily assignable. Even 
our insular mind cannot have 
escaped being impressed by such 
empires as Australia and the Can- 
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adian Dominion ; with such popu- 
lous capitals as Sydney, Melbourne, 
or Toronto; with a civilisation 
rivalling, if not surpassing in some 
respects, our own; with rapidly 
developing industries, and with a 
growing commerce which reaches 
to all our doors. And it could 
scarcely be otherwise than that we 
should feel pride in the sense of the 
property which we have in these 
magnificent realms. Another rea- 
son for our altered sentiments is 
the more accurate information 
which we now possess of the 
colonies and of colonial affairs. 
There are few parishes or villages 
in the United Kingdom which have 
not contributed their quota of men 
to the making of Greater Britain, 
or who have not through their re- 
presentatives become familiar with 
the conditions and prospects of 
colonial life. And of the leaders 
of public opinion ‘a large propor- 
tion have in these days of quick 
and easy travelling visited one 
or more of the great centres of 
colonial life, and in most cases 
brought back with them more 
correct and enlarged views than 
those with which they started. 
All these circumstances have 
tended to raise the value of our 
colonies in English eyes to a high 
premium, and it is one that must 
go still further up. England has 
up to a recent date stood alone 
among the European States dur- 
ing the present century as a colo- 
nising power; but France has now 
revived the adventurous spirit 
which animated Lally and Du- 
— and though worsted in 

onquin, is only pausing to find 
another outlet for her energies ; 
Germany and Italy are both strug- 
gling to obtain footings on the 
Dark Continent; and even slug- 
gish Portugal, not content with 
ruining her own ancient posses- 
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sions in Africa, is struggling in a 
clumsy manner to secure the mis- 
management of more territory. 
When colonisation thus animates 
the spirit of the hour, Great 
Britain, with her vast outside 
interests, can scarcely afford to 
be indifferent, for there is no 
quarter of the globe where Eu- 
ropean enterprise may not come 
in contact with her own interests. 
But our position is different from 
that of our Continental friends: 
they seek for fresh fields of -out- 
let—we are only anxious to pro- 
vide for preserving what we have 
already got. And this question 
of the conservation of our col- 
onies is the most important of 
the present day to us—a ques- 
tion compared with which most of 
the subjects that the British Par- 
liament contrives to fritter away 
its time upon are as the parish 
polities of Little Peddlington. 
Fortunately at a time when 
Colonial Union and _ Imperial 
Federation occupy so much of the 
public mind, two works have ap- 
peared containing important con- 
tributions to our views on the 
subject. First, we have the record 
of Sir George Bowen’s thirty years’ 
experience of a varied career of 
colonial administration—a career 
that has stamped its impress forc- 
ibly upon some of our most im- 
rtant possessions. Queensland, 
New Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius, 
Hong-Kong, and Malta had all 
fallen under his sway in the course 
of his official career; and there 
have been few of our proconsuls 
whose opinions ought to carry 
greater weight among his country- 
men, or whose services, both to the 
central Government and the colo- 
nies which he administered, rank 
higher in public estimation. Less 
cclaahle as an authority, but more 


suggestive, is Sir Charles Dilke’s 
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‘Problems of Greater Britain,’ a 
record of recent observation of 
our greater colonies, and a survey 
of the chief questions connected 
both with regard to their internal 
interests and their relationship to 
the parent country. Sir Charles 
reminds us that he published a 
work called ‘ Greater Britain’ up- 
wards of twenty years ago “on 
leaving Cambridge.” The recollec- 
tion does not prepossess us in 
favour of the present volume, for 
‘Greater Britain,’ for inaccurate 
impressions and hasty judgments, 
has not been surpassed either be- 
fore or since by any literary pro- 
duct of the “globe trotter.” But 
Sir Charles Dilke has now gained 
in insight and official experience, 
and though he is embarrassed at 
every step which he takes by pre- 
conceived notions which colour his 
views, yet he succeeds in grasping 
the most salient difficulties and 
dangers of our colonial adminis- 
tration, and discusses them for 
the most part in a statesmanlike 
spirit. 

We have taken these two works 
as our text, but we have no inten- 
tion of entering upon a review of 
either, though we shall freely use 
the information which they afford 
in our attempt to elucidate the 
relations of Great and Greater 
Britain. And to make our task 
more easy, we shall at the outset 
eliminate from our consideration 
that portion of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
book which he devotes to India. 
India cannot with any justice to 
langu ge be classified as a part 
of “ Greater Britain,” in the sense 
in which the term is generally 
accepted. India it is, and India 
it will remain, an empire by it- 
self, differing in its circumstances 
from all our other possessions, 
and united to us by entirely 
other bonds than those which bind 
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our other colonies to us. It is no 
argument to say that Ceylon or 
the Straits Settlements, or even 
Hong-Kong, come under the same 
category as India, and that these 
may be accepted as integral por- 
tions of Greater Britain. The 
vast extent and population of 
India—vaster than ever now that 
-Upper Burmah has been added to 
it—place it quite beyond compari- 
son with our smaller Eastern de- 
a yg But Sir Charles Dilke 
ad a purpose to serve in thus 
lugging India into his survey. He 
is haunted by a dread, to which he 
gives utterance in his “ Introduc- 
tion,” of a Franco-Russian coali- 
tion, and tells us that “it is con- 
ceivable that within the next 
few years Great Britain might be 
drawn into war, and receive in 
that war a blow from which she 
would not recover, and one of the 
consequences of which woéuld be 
the loss of Canada and of India, 


and the proclamation of Australian 


independence.” To comfort us in 
this appalling prospect, he devotes 
the greater part of a chapter to 
showing the inadequacy for de- 
fence of our Indian Army, Euro- 
pean and Native. We have before 
this time had occasion to estimate 
the value of Sir Charles’s specula- 
tions on military subjects. On 
this occasion it will be sufficient 
to point out an important con- 
sideration which he has altogether 
omitted. The disasters which he 
indicates are perhaps conceivable 
if a Franco-Russian coalition were 
left free play, but it is certainly 
inconceivable that the Allied 
Powers of Central Europe would 
watch such a coalition in inac- 
tivity. But Sir Charles Dilke 
having in his previous works 
minimised the importance of this 
league of peace, now thinks fit to 
altogether ignore its existence. 
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But to come back to what we 
may without controversy strictly 
regard as Greater Britain, Sir 
George Bowen’s despatches and 
letters suggest to us the import- 
ance of the office of a colonial 
governor ; the duty incumbent on 
us to select the best men for the 
post; and the obligations that 
our colonies owe us for the distin- 
guished services which the Queen’s 
representatives have rendered to 
their interests. The debt which 
our colonies owe us for the ad- 
ministrators we have sent them is 
one that is, we fear, generally too 
lightly regarded. No doubt, in 
the exigencies of party govern- 
ment, in the desire to reward a 
friend or to “shelve” an incon- 
venient supporter, governors have 
been sent out who had been much 
better kept at home. But the 
careers of these officials have only 
served to mark the conscientious- 
ness with which the Ministers of 
whatever party was in power gen- 
erally sought out the man who, 
by character and antecedents, was 
best qualified for the post. The 
number of distinguished governors 
who have achieved reputation in 
their provinces, and left a lasting 
impress upon colonial institu- 
tions, sufficiently attests our suc- 
cessful selection. And it is ,not 
every one, whether statesman or 
government official, who presents 
the possibilities of turning out 
a successful administrator. The 
qualifications of a governor were 
probably never better summed up 
than by the late Lord Lytton, 
when Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, in a despatch to Sir 
George Bowen. Writing of the 
conflict of party interests, Lord 
Lytton counsels— 

‘* Avoid taking part with one or 
the other. Ever be willing to lend 
aid to conciliatory settlement, but in 
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order to secure that aid, you must be 
strictly impartial. Remember that 
the first care of a governor in a free 
colony is te shun the reproach of 
being a party man. Give all parties 
and all the ministries formed the 
fairest play. Mark and study the 
idiosyncrasies of the community,— 
every community has some peculiar 
to itself. Then, in your public ad- 
dresses appeal to those which are the 
noblest. The noblest are generally 
the most universal and the most dur- 
able. They are peculiar to no party. 
- - » Do your best always to keep 
up the pride in the mother country. 
Throughout all Ausiralia there is a 
sympathy with the ideal of a gentle- 
man. This gives a moral aristocracy. 
Sustain it by showin, the store set 
on integrity, honour, and civilised 
manners—not by preferences of birth, 
which belong to old countries... . 
After all, men are governed as much 
by the heart as by the head. Evi- 
dent sympathy in the progress of the 
colony ; traits of kindness, generosity, 
devoted energy, where required for 
the public weal; a pure exercise of 
patronage ; an utter absence of vin- 
dictiveness or spite ; the fairness that 
belongs to magnanimity,—these are 
the qualities that make governors 
powerful, while men merely sharp and 
clever may be weak and detested.’’ 


To these requirements we may 
add a thorough appreciation of the 
maxim laid down by Lord Lytton 
to another colonial governor, that 
“wherever England extends her 
sceptre, there, as ainst the 
foreign enemy, she ston the 
defence of her sword.” 

It is often the case that the best 
colonial governors are turned out 
of the least promising materials, 
and that, on the other hand, offi- 
cials who, by training and experi- 
ence, might have been expected 
to prove the most successful ad- 
ministrators, are the least popular 
and the most mediocre. The 


teachings of colonial history show 
us that administrators who have 
served their apprenticeship in the 
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smaller colonies are the least 
likely, when their abilities, or, as 
is more commonly the case, the 
zeal with which they carry out the 
views of the Colonial Office, have 
raised them to a government of 
the highest rank. In the Crown 
colonies, and even those of the 
second grade—the colonies which 
ssess representative institutions 
ut not responsible government— 
the yoke of the Colonial Office 
presses heavily upon the governor. 
He stands between two fires. He 
must choose between popularity 
and obedience. If he rigidly carries 
out the orders he receives from 
Downing Street, he becomes a butt 
for the abuse of the Opposition, 
which in a Crown colony may 
pretty safely estimated to com- 
prise the greater bulk of the non- 
official population. If he takes 
the side of his subjects, and remon- 
strates with or worries the “ Of- 
fice,” he does so at the evident risk 
of finding: himself at the close of 
his term of administration laid 
upon the shelf. And as most 
governors of Crown colonies are 
administrators by profession, there 
can be little question to which 
side his choice will incline. It 
thus happens that when a governor 
is promoted from a colony of the 
first or second grade—to follow 
the classification of the “Colonial 
Office List ”—to one of the third 
grade, a colony possessing repre- 
sentative institutions and respon- 
sible government, he enters upon 
his new duties with a feeling that 
the colonists are his natural ene- 
mies, and burdened by a nervous 
susceptibility as to the view of the 
Colonial Office. He dreads respon- 
sibility, and does his best to devolve 
it on one side or the other; and the 
odds are heavy that he leaves his 
colony exactly where he found it, 
and quits his government without 
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leaving behind him any mark of 
his tenure of office. It must be 
owned that there are and have 
been exceptions,—to go no further 
back than our own time, we have 
a notable one in Sir Hercules 
Robinson,—but they are excep- 
tions that only more strongly em- 
phasise the rule. 

Another class from whom many 
of our colonial failures have been 
selected are Members of Parlia- 
ment, though here, too, illustrious 
exceptions can be cited, such as 
Sir James Fergusson, the present 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office. But parliamentary — 
rience is not a good training for 
colonial administration, whether 
it be in a Crown colony or in one 
with freer institutions. The old 
parliamentary hand can never help 
regarding his subjects much in the 
same light as he had used to re- 
gard his constituency—people to 
be kept in good-humour, to be 
cajoled, and to be lulled with pro- 
mises which he never expects that 
they will expect him to implement. 
But he ultimately finds that col- 
onists attach greater weight to 
the sanctity of a pledge than the 
British elector from experience is 
able to do. Popularity with such 
a governor is the sole end and aim, 
and as he seeks for it on all sides, 
he rarely meets with it from any 
quarter. In a Crown colony the 
action of his official counsellors, 
who know the views of the Colo- 
nial Office as well as he does, is 
fettered by his anxiety to win the 
favour of the population ; and the 
Colonial Office, conscious that it is 
being made the scapegoat for every 
measure that proves to be unpop- 
ular, scarcely knows whether to 
trust him to carry out its policy 
or not. On the whole, the colo- 


nies have reason to congratulate 
themselves that their rulers are 
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not recruited from the House of 
Commons to the same extent as 
they were in earlier days; and if 
we may judge from the direction 
in which the choice of the electo- 
rate seems at present tending, 
future selections from that source 
must necessarily be few and far 
between. 

A recent change in our system of 
selection well illustrates the new 
importance which the colonies have 
acquired in the eyes of the mother 
country. The most recent ap- 
pointments to Australian govern- 
ments have chiefly been made 
from the younger and more pro- 
mising members of the Upper 
House. Probably the success 
which attended the experiment of 
sending Lord Carrington to the 
colonies—in the light of his lord- 
ship’s brilliant administration, we 
may now safely say that it seemed 
an experiment, and a somewhat 
doubtful one too—has convinced 
the Government of the advantages 
which able young men of rank, 
who have seen enough of public 
life to make them appreciate the 
duties of their position, and enough 
of society to able to lead it, 
possess for representing the Crown 
in the greater colonies. Lord 
Hopetoun, Lord Kintore, and Lord 
Onslow, although all much younger 
than the usual age of colonial 
governors, have already acquired 
— experience in the .Upper 

ouse, and have given promise of 
abilities which, coupled with their 
rank, fully justified their selection 
for the important posts which they 
respectively fill, Nor is their 
rank the Teast qualification. No 
doubt the conditions of colonial 
life foster a democratic feeling 
stronger than exists among our- 
selves; but democracy, as is well 
known, “loves a lord.” The 
warm reception which wandering 
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members of the peerage meet with 
in republican New York or Bos- 
ton fully bears out this view; and 
in Australia, where the now some- 
what cheap Michael and George is 
the only “ guinea’s stamp ” current, 
a title secures for its owner all 
due respect. Society in a colonial 
capital invariably takes its tone 
from Government House, and in 
proportion as this becomes a centre 
of social life, of culture, and of re- 
finement, an elevating influence is 
spread abroad which exercises a 
beneficial counter-action to the 
“ rough-and-readiness” and aban- 
don which the colonial mode of 
living is only too ready to pro- 
mote. The governor who has 
worked his way through the 
smaller colonies up to one of the 
highest grade is too often a mere 
official, is very frequently over- 
weighted by a sense of his own 
importance, and is generally but 
little versed in the arts of practis- 
ing hospitality on a large scale. 
He expects rather to save from 
his income than to exceed it, and 
thus the important work of cement- 
ing colonial society to the mother 
country remains for a time in 
abeyance. 

There is another respect in which 
the newest class of governors is 
likely in future to render great 
service to the colonies which they 
govern. They cannot be expected 
to make the colonial service a pro- 
fession, as the others do who have 
gone through the routine steps of 
seagpe yes They are already mem- 

rs of the House of Lords; and 
when they return home, after their 
tenure of office, they will be able 
to apply their knowledge and ex- 
perience to the benefit of their 
former colonies. These will ac- 
cordingly have direct representa- 


tion in the Upper House, will be 
able to have their interests pro- 
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moted, and to have a not undesir- 
able supervision maintained upon 
the policy of the Colonial O 

As it is, the number of members in 
either House who are possessed of 
colonial experience,when compared 
with the Anglo-Indian representa- 
tives, is remarkably small, and the 
discussion of colonial questions has 
suffered accordingly. 

Whether or not the selection of 
peers for the Australian govern- 
ments is connected in the official 
mind with the idea of bringing 
about Imperial Federation we know 
not, but we cannot help regard- 
ing it as one of the best means of 
conducing to that most desirable 
end. At all events, it is desirable 
that some tentative efforts should 
be put forward in that direction. 
The subject has now been dis- 
cussed for years, with the sole re- 
sult that we have, it is to be hoped, 
exhausted the enumeration of the 
difficulties that stand in the way 
of the various schemes that have 
been formulated, and with this at 
present we are resting contented. 
With the highest appreciation of 
the loyalty of our colonies, we 
may fairly question whether the 
subject is one of those that can 
be put off to a more convenient 
season. While those colonists who 
are heart and soul for knitting 
their countries in the closest ties 
with Great Britain naturally lose 
enthusiasm in a cause which does 
not assume a practical form, Separ- 
atists and Republicans, and all who 
fancy their own interests will gain 
by the respite, profit by the de- 
lay to propagate and advance their 
views. Such a subject as Imperial 
Federation had better not have been 
broached at all, than have been 
ventilated only to raise difficulties, 
and laid on the shelf at the first 
blast of discouragement. Nothing 
can be more evident than that 
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the great work of federating the 
colonies with the mother country 
will not be rendered more easy by 
time and by the march of events: 
on the contrary, it is more than 
probable that, in addition to the 
present difficulties, which will only 
grow greater the longer they are 
left untouched, new grounds of op- 
position may be developed which 
might frustrate any complete and 
satisfactory scheme of union. 

One of the chief causes which 
blocks the way of any generally 
acceptable scheme of Imperial 
Federation is the indisposition of 
England to consider the position 
which she must necessarily occupy 
under it. To return to the simile 
which we used at the outset-—when 
a grown-up son, who can make his 
own way in the world, joins his 
father’s business, and even puts 
capital into it, he naturally ex- 
pects to have his say in all im- 
portant matters in which the firm 
engages. And if the colonies are 
to combine with the mother 
country with regard to the defence 
of the empire or any other subject 
which affects Greater as well as 
Great Britain, it stands to reason 
that they will expect something 
more than a mere deliberative 
voice in the councils of the em- 
pire. This is what our federation 
theorists have been slow to per- 
«eive and reluctant to acknow- 
ledge. The utmost length they 
have gone has been a half-hearted 
proposal for calling the Agents- 
General into some sort of Colonial 
Council—an idea which was as un- 
acceptable to the colonies as it was 
useless to ourselves. But if we 
are to get anything by Imperial 
Federation we must be prepared 
to give likewise. To take what is 
we hope an extreme case, which 
might occur under any of the 
schemes of Imperial Federation 
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which have been discussed of late 
years —suppose Great Britain in 
defence of her interests is obliged 
to quarrel with a European Power 
and is invaded by the latter, with 
what justice would she demand 
assistance from Australia or 
Canada, unless they had been 
consulted in the difficulty and 
had been consenting parties to 
the declaration of war? If im- 
perial interests are to be unified, 
their direction must be guided by 
the united views of the various 
members of the federation. 

A serious constitutional change 
is here involved, the prospect 
of which we have steadily shirked ; 
but until its possibility is recog- 
nised there is little hope that any 
material advance will be made. 
So sacred an institution is the 
British constitution, that the pres- 
ervation of its integrity has Sens 
put against the possible loss of 
our most valuable dependency. 
The platform cry of “Perish 
India!” is not an isolated expres- 
sion, nor does it exhaust the self- 
ishness with which the British 
Radical prefers his own individ- 
ual views to all other interests. 
He will ride rough-shod over the 
British constitution when it stands 
in the way of class or party policy ; 
but when it is sought to modify 
it for the inclusion of our out- 
side empire, no eighteenth-century 
Whig was ever more supersti- 
tiously impressed by its sanctity. 
But the practical politician must 
admit that even under the loose 
connection which at present holds 
its different members together, 
the British Empire has outgrown 
the central administration, and 
that any attempt to establish a 
closer identification of interests 
must necessitate the introduction 
of new administrative machinery. 
Colonial affairs have rarely been 
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handled with intelligence, or even 
with advantage to the colonists, by 
the House of Commons, and the 
qualifications which characterise a 
large proportion of the members 
now sent up by the new elector- 
ate afford no great inducement to 
leave these to their arbitrament. 
The British House of Commons, 
when applying itself to subjects 
outside the United Kingdom, does 
not, we are obliged to confess, 
command much respect in Greater 
Britain, for whose legislatures it 
can no longer be accepted as a 
model; and the worst inducement 
that could be offered to the col- 
onies to combine with us in an 
Imperial Federation would be pros- 
ects of the interests of the 
Jnited Empire becoming the foot- 
ball of party wire-pullers and pro- 
fessional agitators in the British 
Legislature. 

Until the time comes, then, that 
an Imperial Council, representing 
in due proportion each factor in 
our colonial empire along with the 
mother country, seated in London, 
becomes an admissible possibility, 
the Imperial Federation movement 
is destined to languish. Radical 
as the idea may seem, the proposal 
is essentially a Conservative one, 
and one that there should be no 
great difficulties to surmount in 
carrying out, once the idea was 
fairly faced. India, as differing in 
all its circumstances from all of our 
other possessions—even from those 
Crown colonies that have core to 
us by conquest, and that have 
populations other than European 
—can have no place in such a 
Federation. India must continue 
to depend upon the Crown and 
Cabinet, and upon the benevolent 
despotism which controls its for- 
tunes upon the spot. But all our 


other possessions are readily com- 
binable with Great Britain in an 
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Imperial Federation which will 
shape its own destinies, and guide 
the tendencies of each, so that they 
shall be exerted for the benefit of 
all. With an Imperial Represent- 
ative Council sitting in London, 
with its deliberations strictly con- 
fined to imperial affairs, not only 
would those colonies which possess 
responsible government be left as 
unfettered as at present in the 
management of their internal 
affairs, but those Crown colonies 
who grumble at the rule of the 
Colonial Office, and urge for a 
limited measure of representation, 
might perhaps in course be safely 
intrusted with such a concession. 
Such intercolonial difficulties as 
we find existing in Canada and 
the Australian colonies would 
stand a fair chance of being more 
satisfactorily composed than in the 
more heated local atmosphere ; and 
a decision of the representatives of 
our whole colonial empire would 
carry with it more authority, and 
be received with more respect, than 
a decree of the British Cabinet, 
enforced by the mandates of the 
Colonial Office. 

With regard to any complaints 
that the House of Commons might 
raise of its functions being usurped, 
it is sufficient to point out that it 
has of recent years proved unequal 
to the work which most properly 
belongs to it—legislation on inter- 
nal affairs. Now that obstruction 
has been tolerated until it has be- 
come a recognised parliamentary 
institution, we may expect that in 
time to come the work which the 
House will be able to accomplish 
will be rather less than more. 
The waste of time in party wrang- 
ling, in putting and answering 
questions that have often little 
or no public relevancy, in ventil- 
ating “fads” designed not to 
elicit the opinions of the House, 
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but to catch the ear of the pub- 
lic outside, leaves the Commons 
scant time to attend to the affairs 
of Great, to say nothing of those 
of Greater, Britain. And it must 
also be admitted, painful though 
the acknowledgment is, that the 
unscrupulous manner in which 
one side of the House, at least, 
seeks to make party capital of 
every subject that crops up, ren- 
ders it hazardous to submit to its 
deliberations any weighty question 
of either foreign or colonia! im- 
port. We believe we are justified 
in saying that the sensible part of 
British politicians would gladly 
see Parliament set free to devote 
its energies to interna! legislation, 
provided a competent body were 
called into existence to manage 
those widespread interests of the 
empire which have outgrown the 
capacity of the original adminis- 
trative machinery. 

Turning to the colonies them- 
selves to investigate the reason 
why the Imperial Federation move- 
ment does not make more progress, 
we find various suggested explana- 
tions both from Sir George Bowen 
and from Sir Charles Dilke, Of 
the two, the former _— to us 
to be the more hopeful, as well as 
to have the clearer sense of the 
magnitude of the stake at issue. 
Sir George Bowen lays it down as 
a first principle “that an advance 
towards federation should proceed 
primarily from the colonies ; and 
that no change should be made in 
the existing system without their 
previous and full consent.” This 
may readily be granted in the ab- 
stract. No scheme of federation 


would be workable were any colony 
or group of colonies dragged into 
it without their sanction ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that any 
British Ministry would propose 
such a measure. There is suffici- 
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ent evidence, however, to warrant 
our belief that any well-considered 
scheme that would give the colonies 
themselves a voice in the admin- 
istration of the federation would 
readily attract adherents. Hitherto 
the subject has been presented to 
them as a mere abstraction, too 
shadowy and undefined to excite 
any enthusiasm or to attract any 
support. Take, for instance, one 
of the proposals which carries 
with it authority—Mr Forster’s 
idea of federation, as quoted by 
Sir George Bowen : “ Such a union 
of the mother country and her 
colonies as will keep the British 
Empire one State in relation to 
other States, through the agency, 
first, of an organisation for com- 
mon defence, and, secondly, a joint 
foreign policy.’’ But how, the col- 
onist naturally asks, is this agency 
to be brought into operation ? How 
is he to make his voice heard either 
in the organisation of the defence 
of the empire or in its foreign 
policy? And is he to be onl 

joined to the empire on he 
issues of foreign policy as directly 
affect himself—say, for instance, 
the intrusion of French refugees 
from New Caledonia into New 
South Wales or Queensland, or 
Chinese immigration throughout 
Australia, or the poaching of the 
French fishermen on the lobster- 
beds of Newfoundland? Ishe to 
be “federated” with the mother 
country only upon such points of 
foreign policy as these, and to have 
no voice in her European or Asiatic 
policy, especially as he is to be 
federated with her when she stards 
in need of defence? It is to be 
feared that the matter has not yet 
been made sufficiently clear to the 
colonial mind for any general move- 
ment to be made on its part in the 
direction of federation ; and it must 
rest with ourselves to determine 
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what advantages we can afford to 
hold out to the colonies for the 
sake of a federated empire, and 
when we-have propounded a tan- 
gible scheme, to submit it to them 
for their verdict. At present both 
sides are occupying the positions 
of the Earl of Chatham and Sir 
Richard Strachan. 

Another official dogma that 
obstructs the way is, that inter- 
colonial Federation in the larger 
groups of Anglo-Saxon colonies 
must necessarily precede Imperial 
Federation. The converse of this 
is more true, that inter-colonial 
Federation will almost of neces- 
sity follow Imperial Federation. 
So long as individual colonies ap- 
proach the subject of union with 
other colonies entirely from the 
standpoint of their own interests 
or their own jealousies, there is 
not much prospect of an immedi- 
ate rapprochement. Left to itself, 
there is little chance that New- 
foundland will voluntarily enter 
the Canadian Dominion—though 
her present fishery troubles might 
suffice to show the mistake she has 
made in choosing an isolated posi- 
tion—or that New Zealand will 
spontaneously federate with Aus- 
tralia. We, however, fail to see 
why Imperial Federation should be 
limited to groups of colonies, and 
not be applicable to individuals. 
Let us offer fair terms to all the col- 
onies individually, receive all who 
choose to accept them, and trust to 
the others sooner or later seeing 
their advantage in joining the Fed- 
eration. In many respects Federa- 
tion with individual colonies offers 
greater advantages to a paramount 
Power than an inclusive bond with 
such a union as the Canadian 
Dominion or the Australian Con- 
tinent would afford. When the 
greater number of a group of 
colonies entered the Federation, 
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the others would be bound to 
follow ; and we should possess in 
the local pressure which could thus 
be brought to bear upon them, a 
great security against the out- 
siders leaving the empire and 
setting up for themselves. There 
is no practical reason why Great 
Britain should not trust New- 
foundland or New Zealand as 
factors quite as capable of federa- 
tion as the Dominion or a solid 
Australia, provided the voice as- 
signed to either of them in the 
Imperial councils was strictly pro- 
portioned to the place which it 
occupies with regard to the other 
members of the empire. 

Sir Charles Dilke devotes the 
most important chapter of his 
book to an examination of the 
future relations between Greater 
Britain and the mother country, 
and finds gratification for his pol- 
itical pessimism as well as his demo- 
cratic proclivities in the difficulties 
which he discovers in the way of 
solidifying the empire. His own 


statements, however, show how 


little of earnest endeavour there 
has been, either on the part of 
ourselves or of the colonies, to 
reach a common basis on which a 
practical scheme of Federation 
could be constructed. The in- 
formal conferences and meetings 
by which the movement has been 
up to this time mainly promoted 
have generally done more to em- 
phasise the grounds of disunion 
than to suggest effective means of 
smoothing them over. But the 
chief reason why the colonial con- 
ferences have failed to achieve any- 
thing, has been the position taken 
up by our own Government. Al- 
though we are justified in believing 
that it is fully alive to the impor- 
tance of welding the colonies into 
the mother country, it has hitherto 
stood aloof and affected to treat 
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Imperial Federation as a question 
for the colonies themselves, and 
one in which there was no special 
reason for our taking the initiative. 
On our part there has been a fatal 
want of frankness which, as long 
as it is persevered in, presents a 
greater barrier to any spread of 
the feeling among the colonies 
themselves than the aggregate of 
the local difficulties that even Sir 
Charles Dilke can menage to 
muster. In all suggestions for 
Imperial Federation, the question 
of Defence stands out as the chief 
motive for action, and surely this 
concerns the mother country as 
much—and even more, as under 
present circumstances the whole 
burden of defensive measures prim- 
arily falls upon herself—as any 
colony or group of colonies. Until 
this is admitted, and England can 
give a more cordial invitation than 
her present, “Come if you like, 
or stay where you are,” Imperial 
Federation is not likely to assume 
an active shape in our possessions 
beyond sea. 

The subject is not one that 
may be postponed for an indefinite 
season on the chance of circum- 
stances occurring to pave a smooth 
way for its settlement. The 
defence of our colonies and the 
command of our colonial waters 
are among the most urgent ques- 
tions of our time, and there is no 
prospect of our being able to safe- 
guard our external empire and its 
sea-borne commerce unless in close 
conjunction with the colonies 
themselves. And, as we have 
already pointed out, the task of 
building up an Imperial Union 
will in all probavility grow more 
and more difficult as time goes on. 
Sir Charles Dilke informs us that 
there is a national feeling springing 
up in Australia among the younger 
race—a pride in themselves and a 
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just pride in their great country. 
This is as it should be, and the 
mother country certainly would 
not grudge the sentiment, which, 
if properly directed, would make 
the Australian population one of 
the pillars of the British Empire. 
But it is a sentiment that, if 
allowed to drift, may sooner or 
later lead Australia to forget the 
ties which bind her to ourselves, 
or at all events might induce her 
to insist upon harder terms for 
joining with us in federation than 
she would exact now. As Sir 
Charles Dilke says— 


‘‘Among the older settlers, the 
leaning towards closer relations with 
the mother country is connected with 
a conservatism in politics and in 
matters of property which places 
them out of sympathy with the ruling 
democracies of the Australian colonies ; 
while the native-born Australians 
look upon imperial affairs with a 
languid interest, and are apt to turn 
impatiently from their discussion to 
matters which to them are more real 
and of more practical importance in 
their lives. The bond between the 
old land and the new is more and 
more regarded as a_ sentimental 
tradition, and less and less as one of 
the facts of politics. 


If this view is correct, we may 
conclude that the difficulties in the 
way of Imperial Federation will 
only increase with time, and that 
if we wait until the connection 
between England and Australia 
has become a shadowy tradition, 
we may find its inhabitants coming 
to the conclusion that they have 
little to gain and a good deal to 
hazard by federating themselves 
with the population of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Considerable misapprehensions 
have been caused in the discus- 
sions on Imperial Federation with 
regard to the places which India 
and Ireland would hold in any oper- 
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ative scheme. We may, however, 
dismiss these as beside the question. 
We cannot believe that any British 
Ministry, or a majority of the 
electorate, would ever consent to 
regard Ireland otherwise than as 
integral a part of Great Britain 
as, say, Yorkshire, or Scotland for 
that matter. With Ireland the 
question of Imperial Federation 
can have no concern. And the 
same may be said with regard to 
India, which, from its special cir- 
cumstances, must remain directly 
under the Crown and its advisers. 
To conclude, we must express a 
decided opinion that no progress 
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will be made in the direction of 
Imperial Federation without the 
initiative of the mother country,— 
without some tangible scheme put 
forward by the Imperial Govern- 
ment which the colonies may ac- 
cept, modify, or reject. Confer- 
ences may meet and discuss the 
matter for years; but until the 
British Government heartily takes 
the subject up, and shows the 
colonies what terms it is prepared 
to give them, the subject will be 
allowed to drift and drift, until we 
find, when too late, that it has 
become incapable of being brought 
to a practical issue. 
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ALEXANDER MACKAY. 


Born 1850; Died 1890. 


To-pay we hear of the death from fever of Alexander Mackay, C.E., 
lay missionary in Uganda, at the early age of forty. 

Other missionaries of the Church Missionary Society went and came, 
but he stuck to his post in Equatorial Africa for an uninterrupted 
period of twelve years, refusing to return to England when pressed by 
his employers, and recently by Mr Stanley in person: he looked on 
Uganda as his home and its people as his children. He entered into 
all their feelings, was certainly respected, if not beloved, and will be 
regretted by every class. 

Mackay has done invaluable work in introducing civilisation to the 
inhabitants on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, by his industry, his 
proper sense of duty, and his high principles of honour and justice. 
More than this need not have been done to secure the affections and 
confidences of the races; but he, we know, “reduced the language to 
writing, translated portions of Scripture, and worked the little printing- 
press.” His memory, I feel certain, will go down to posterity amongst 
the people of Uganda, by a name signifying everything that was good 
and gifted. 

During his residence at the capital of Uganda, he was the trusted 
friend to all those at and out of court. As an instance of this, I may 
recall to the reader how he was intrusted with the funeral arrange- 
ments of Namasori, the Queen- Dowager of Uganda—showing the 
surprising confidence all held him in, for it is very possible that this 
was by the desire of the worthy old queen herself. Also it may be 
instanced that on the death of the king, M’tesa of Speke, Mr Mackay 
had to perform a most difficult task. He had to protest against, and to 
interfere with, the ancient tradition of the country, the sacrifice of the 
lives not only of the many wives of the king, but of all the ministers. 
In this he succeeded, in the same way as Speke succeeded when he 
saved the life of M’tesa’s favourite wife, by holding the king’s arm. 

Such men have their reward for their bravery. Neither the life of 
the one nor the other was taken by natives. Speke rests in his own 
home. Mackay was driven from Uganda by slave-dealers to the 
southern shores of the lake, where he established himself building boats 
and administering to the wants of the natives. He was visited in his 
Christian home by Stanley and his officers, and the impressive scene 
of the Wagande converts robed in white linen, each with a Bible in his 
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hand, appearing to interview the English explorers, was a testimony 
to the success of Mr Mackay’s Christianising labours. It is sad to 
think that men so useful should be taken and the useless left; but, 
as I have said, his work as a civiliser—his mechanical powers, his 
dignity and softness of manner—will never be forgotten by the natives, 
in the midst of whom he lies,—buried on the shores of the beautiful 
English Lake Victoria. 

His father outlives him—a venerable man of letters; and we offer 
him our humble sympathy. But his son “is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


J. A. GRANT. 


LONDON, April 17, 1890. 











